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MORAL EDUCATION. 

BEY. C. A. STAPLES. 

One of the most striking aspects of modern life is the great and 
increasing interest everywhere shown in the education of the 
young. Many of the best minds of our country are wholly occu- 
pied in this work. They regard the instruction and training of 
the young as a matter of the highest importance, worthy of their 
constant study and earnest toil. Half a century ago, the public 
school buildings were greatly inferior in taste and convenience to 
the churches ; now they are their rivals in architectural beauty 
and sumptuousness, and in some places greatly superior to them. 
No church edifice in the city of Boston, excepting, perhaps, the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, has cost as much as the High and 
Normal School for girls. In the city of Worcester, there is no 
building which compares in massiyeness and elegance with the pub- 
lic High School. There is scarcely an important village in the 
West where the most costly and imposing edifices are not the 
public school buildings. The annual outlay for the support of 
schools forms one of the most serious items of expenditure in 
every community ; and burdensome as taxation is in all our cities, 
the afnount needed for public education is never curtailed, and id 
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generally granted without murmuring by the rich and poor. We 
all desire to see these fountains of learning made as efficient and 
widely useful as popsible. Let them have millions more for 
endowment funds, for museums and collections of art, for libraries 
and apparatus. Let them be able to command the highest talent 
and skill for teaching which can be found in the country. There 
is no trait of our New England character more deserving of honor 
than this ambition for learning and culture. All honor to the 
devotion exhibited for our schools, the desire that our children 
shall be thoroughly educated, this ambition of young men and 
women for high culture and accomplishments. But high as we 
may value this intellectual training and culture, is there not some- 
thing still higher, and of far greater importance? Was Jesus mis- 
taken when he made righteousness the supreme good, and bade 
us seek it as the first and chief concern of every life ? The pri- 
mary thing, after all, is not culture or intellectual brightness, but 
moral principle, a living sense of duty, a fixed determination to 
do right, a habitual and sacred regard for what is just, pure and 
kind, a binding of the whole life to virtue as the supreme good. 
Now all the learning of the school and college amounts to very 
little, if it is not under the control of an earnest sense of duty to 
God. 

There must be righteousness of character, or the intellectual 
education is comparatively a failure. Our young people must be 
educated in all branches of knowledge in order to become good 
citizens. The safety of our free institutions depends on the intel 
ligence of our people. But this is surely a mistake. A literary 
education does not make men necessarily patriotic, good citizens, 
good neighbors, faithful workers in every good cause. Because 
a boy has graduated at a High School or a College, it does not 
follow that he will be an honest man, truthful, temperate and pure. 
Indeed, all that has been done for his intellectual training may 
only prepare him to become a more accomplished rogue, a more 
successful gambler and hypocrite, — a source of more corrupting 
and destroying influence in society. Education gives him the 
means of serving or injuring his fellow-beings more effectually — 
largely increases his power for good or evil ; but whether he shall 
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use this power to help or to hinder — to save or to destroy — de- 
pends on his moral and religious training, his love fof what is 
high, useful and good. The keen intellect and the large knowl- 
edge may bo devoted to the service of Satan, as well as the ser- 
vice of God, and so be a curse to society rather than a blessing. 
The recklessness and licentiousness which are most powerful to 

entice and ruin the young, wear the garb of refinement and are 
allied with intellectual culture, wit and brilliancy. Moral and 
religious tfaiuing must be joined with the intellectual ; the educa- 
ted conscience must be united with the cultivated mind ; a high 
sense of duty to God must accompany the large knowledge and 
noble power of thought; habits of purity, temperance and faith- 
fulness, with devotion to learning. The great concern of life is 
right doing ; a right purpose and spirit. Without these nothing 
can save us from increasing political corruption and social decay. 



MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS. 



Certain newspaper articles have recently appeared, in which, 
among other criticisms upon the usual education of girls, mathe- 
matical studies are depreciated as useless. It is argued that girls 
make no practical use of them, and that, hence, far more would 
be gained by substituting sewing or cooking, as regular branches 
of instruction. 

Remarks of this sort are not uncommon from school-children ; 
they often wish to drop this or that study because they w do not 
see any use iu it." But one might expect that educated persons 
would scarcely need reminding that the value of study does not 
consist wholly or chiefly in the practical knowledge gained. The 
main object of education is surely the development of the indi- 
vidual, the increase of depth of insight and breadth of character; 
whatever, then, helps toward this end, is practical in the truest 
sense of the word. 

The general statement that Mathematics is important because 
it affords discipline of the mind, though true, has become trite. 
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It may not be trite, however, to show how this mental discipline 
is gained. 

Most young students — I appeal for confirmation to all teachers 
— are slip-shod in their mental processes. This is emphatically 
true of girls. Take them at the age of from thirteen to sixteen 
years, and it is all but impossible to win from them a concise, 
logical, accurate statement. What they can learn by paia- 
graphs, they learn ; au abstract is their abhorence. Take, 
for instance, a class in Physiology, which has just studied 
the subject of circulation, and call upon some one to describe 
briefly the entire course of the blood. She will probably 
ask, "Do you mean such a paragraph?" and on rinding that 
no one paragraph will answer the question, she will look blank, 
and say, " I don't know what you mean." Or take a class in 
History, and require a synopsis of the chief events in a given 
period. That girl will be rare who will justly distinguish be- 
tween important and unimportant events. 

They are not to blame for this ; it is a well-known fact that 
memory develops first, afterwards the reasoning faculty, last of 
all, the command of words, and that power of the mind which 
grasps and connects the salient points of a subject, perceiving 
what are only subordinate details. In these girls, memory is 
still the prominent faculty; hence the comparative case with 
which they learn anything w as it is in the book." Henoe, also, 
comes the trouble they find in selecting from what they have 
learned, the facts necessary to form an abstract, and their inac- 
curacy in stating anything which is not learned by rote. 

To meet this difficulty special training is needed ; the faculties 
which now lie dormant, must be called into action ; the pupil 
must first be made to see in what she is lacking. 

Just here is found the value of mathematical studies. In 
Algebra or Geometry a recitation must be accurate or worthless. 
The mind must see the relation of A to B, and of B to C, and 
the logical process of deduction must be followed, step by step, 
to furnish a solution of any problem. I know of no other branches 
of study in which untrained minds may so easily be made to see 
the importance of accuracy. In memory studies, a half-presented 
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topic seems to scholars complete, and they think the teacher severe 
who insists on clearness and precision. In an algebraic problem 
or a geometrical demonstration, they can see for themselves that 
not to state a step exactly is to state it wrongly. Being con- 
vinced of the necessity of precision they may be trained to use 
it, and their habits of thought will improve accordingly. 

One fundamental law of our being is this, that whatever in- 
fluences one part of it, influences all other parts in some degree. 
w A man never shuffles in his steps," says an acute thinker, w with- 
out shuffling also iu his mental habits." This is a necessary con- 
sequence of the complex yet united character of our organism. 
The Roman, Menenius, recognized it when he sought by his 
famous fable to reconcile the disaffected plebeians to the aristo- 
cracy; St. Paul recognized it when he declared that "If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it." We havo all, 
no boubt, seen instances where a change of method or motive, in 
some one particular, has changed a whole character. In ac- 
cordance with this principle, the result of such training as I have 
described sho\Vs itself in greater accuracy in all mental exercises. 
Would it be goiug too far to assert that in all which the girl 
undertakes corresponding improvement will be shown? Cer- 
tainly this is not beyond my own belief. 

In short, then, the points where mathematical studies tell upon 
our girls, are three in number, — discrimination between essentials 
and non-essentials, logic in reasoning, and accuracy of statement. 
Will any one assert that these are not as desirable for girls as for 
boys, or even that they are needful only to those who mean to 
live by mental labor? 

If to make a good housewife be the chief end of woman, thrift 
and w faculty," as we Yankees call it, are only varied manifesta- 
tions of these very powers. If it be to make a good mother, — 
who, more than a mother, needs the perception to see, and the 
judgment to adapt herself to the traits of the characters she has 
to mould ? In all spheres of woman's life these results are truly 
practical, and the higher the sphere, the greater the need of just 
this discipline. 

c. E. L. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE PERCEPTIVE 

FACULTIES. 



[We take pleasure in presenting the following extract from a paper read by 
Miss S. £. Jackson, before the Providence Teacher* 1 Association— Ed.] 

The necessity for habits of observation arises from the fact that 
acquisitions of the senses are fundamental to the operation of all 
the mental faculties. Moreover, to the attainment of the best, the 
perfect use of these faculties, untrained sense is inadequate. 
The eye, for instance, sees but what it brings the power to see, 
and this power is not given us at the outset, in its maturity, — it 
requires development by exercise. " Light," it is well said, n is 
a faculty, seeing an art. The eye is a physical, but not a self- 
acting apparatus, and, in general, it sees but what it seeks* 
Like a mirror, it reflects objects presented to it, but it may be as 
insensible as a mirror ; and it does not necessarily perceive that 
which it reflects." The other senses, also, require education, de- 
velopment by voluntary exercise in order to reach perfection. 
The degree of excellence attainable is beyond calculation, but illus- 
trations of what has been attained may be seen in the astonishing 
range of vision exhibited by the hunter or the sailor, or in the 
tracing of subtile variations, at short range, by the ribbon weaver 
and the lapidary. 

But it is not to the acquisitions of the senses in themselves con- 
sidered, valuable as they may be, nor to the pleasuro which their 
exercise affords, however great, that I now wish to direct thought, 
but to the fact that there is not an intellectual faculty whose 
activity would be possible without sense-perceptions, and whose 
products are not relatively satisfactory and useful as the funda- 
mental perceptions have been correct, complete and discriminating. 
By an examination of each in detail we shall see that this is true, 
without going, with Locke and Condillac, so far as to declare that 
the mind is but " a mere blank organism " on which impressions 
from without are registered, and that all thought, belief, habit 
and faculty are nothing but "transformed sensation." The first 
acquisitions of the soul must come through the senses. Obviously 
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we cannot remember till the soul has acquisitions to be remember- 
ed. But this is not all which perception does for memory ; the 
distinctness, accuracy and permanence of memory are directly 
dependent upon the acutoness of the original observation. Of all 
the instances recorded of remarkable memory, it will be found 
that every one is also an illustration of unusual acuteness of obser- 
vation in that special department of research. A and B, while 
walking down town, are introduced to C. Meeting C again some 
weeks later, A recognizes him, B does not. Why the difference? 
A has a habit, so confirmed as to amount to " unconscious cerebra- 
tion," of observing faces, forms — all the attributes of his fellow- 
men. B never observes these things. A French detective officer 
recognized a criminal whom he had not seen for twenty-five years, 
and was able at once to recall all the crimes in his career of vil- 
lainy of which he had been convicted, the prisons in which he had 
been confined, and the terms of his punishment in each sentence ; 
by the minuteness of his knowledge he so confounded the culprit 
that he made full confession of the iniquity for the commission 
of which he was last apprehended. This officer had " given his 
mind," as we say, to such facts ; in other words he gave them his 
attention. The amount of attention spontaneously given depends 
on our interest in a subject. We can create an interest in a sub- 
ject, and so voluntarily attend to it. This is a principle on which 
teachers need to lay hold. The reason why we are spontaneously 
interested in one class of facts rather than another, is to be 
sought in original constitution or in education. If I sometimes 
substitute attention for observation, let it be remembered that 
observation is a specific form of attention. Whatever is true of 
the genus must be applicable to any included species. 

We are wont to conceive of imagination as a creative faculty, 
and so, in a certain sense, it is, — in its power to produce new 
combinations unknown to experience, in its element of idealization 
or improving upon reality ; but if we carefully examine we shall 
find every combination, every ideal, is composed of elements, 
parts, attributes, as old as human history. " Only God can cre- 
ate out of nothing, eveu a world of mental objects." It is com- 
monly supposed that the poet and the novelist can dispense with 
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observation and rely on pure, unfed phantacy, but the biographies 
of those who have most charmed the world with their originality, 
variety and freshness, contradict the supposition. Sir Walter 
Scott supplies an oft quoted illustration. Charles Dickens used 
to spend, not days only, but live-long nights, exploring the by- 
ways and dens of London, narrowly observing men and things as 
they are, that he might portray more vividly the children of his 
fancy. All these observed facts must, to be sure, be consigned to 
some crucible in the author's brain, be melted down and run into 
his moulds, and come thence stamped with his impress, but 
without this ever-renewed supply, imagination will just as surely 
give out as rivers without springs. Many of Dickens' most 
sharply-drawn characters were caricatures, or foreshortened 
views of his acquaintances and friends. Harold Skimpole and 
Mr. Boythom, in Bleakhouse, were idealizations of Leigh Hunt 
and Walter Savage Landor, sketched with what Whipple calls his 
" tricksy spirit of fantastic exaggeration." Conceive, if you can, 
of Bunyan writing Pilgrim's Progress without that life among 
men, the experience of the level of understanding the modes of 
thought and speech of homely, common folk, that preceded life 
in Bedford jail ! Conceive, if you can, of Shakspeare touching 
all the chords of the human heart, reproducing the inner lives and 
the outward developments in speech and deed of his wide range 
of diverse characters, and doing it as easily and truthfully as if 
he had been, not one man but a hundred men, each with a dif- 
ferent life ;— conceive, I say, of his achieving this marvel of 
literary effort, if, with all his grand original endowments, he 
had spent life immured in some cloister, apart from men, blind- 
folded by circumstances to all the play of human passions. How 
much are we indebted for what we call his gouius to the fact 
that, as Taine says, " he knew by experience the manners of 
country, court and town;'* that "he had visited the heights, 
depths and middle regions of the condition of mankiud ! " 

One of the most important powers of the mind is generalization. 
We find examples of the products of this power in the classifica- 
tions of botany and natural history ; in the conceptions of number 
and magnitude, which form the materials of mathematical science. 
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The traveller, diarist and letter-writer observe and record ; the 
historian generalizes and presents us with a complete picture of 
the times ; characterizing one age, as that of James II of England, 
as barbarous and cruel, another as refined and magnanimous. 
Wallaston and Frauenhofer carefully detect and map out the 
lines crossing the solar spectrum, they obtain the spectra of vari- 
ous gases and solids ; — then a Kirckhoff generalizes, or deduces 
the general principle that the light of any body may be made to 
reveal its chemical composition. In every case there must have 
been a careful observation of individual facts as the basis of gene- 
ralization ; if the former has been inaccurate and incomplete, the 
latter will be worthless. If we have but obscure, indistinct con- 
ceptions of the concrete, what significance can we possibly attach 
to the abstract ? 

Again, let us mark the relation of observation to the reason. 
Dr. Wayland says, " Reasoning is the process by which we pass 
from the knbwn to the unknown." The known, then, lies at the 
foundation of our process. Unless there be something known we 
cannot begin to reason ; and the greater the amount of our knowl- 
edge the larger is the material with which we labor ; — the more . 
exact our knowledge is, thfc more successfully can we use it in the 
discovery of truth." Now, should you attempt to strike out from 
our sciences, from all the arguments of the world's great thinkers, 
all that relates to sensible objects, what will you have for remain- 
der? Even in the pure mathematics we reason about properties 
attributable only to matter, while all thought relations and pro- 
cesses borrow the terms by which they are expressed from the 
original contributions of the perceptive faculties. 

Practical judgment, too, a talent, which more than any other, 
gives us an influence over men, must depend upon correct, dis- 
criminating observation. Franklin was a practical philosopher 
because he had pre-eminently " the art of seeing." 

Thus we have seen that the use of the senses — their pains tak- 
ing, disciplined use — is essential to the activity and efficiency 
of all the other intellectual faculties. And we may lay it down 
as a mental law that the degree of working force of any one 
of these faculties will be directly as the habit of observation. 
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Certainly, then, in a systematic course of education, we cannot 
afford to ignore perception. 

But suppose we Lave many pupils whose school life must be 
brief, and the question relating to their welfare is, — " How can 
we give the greatest benefit in the shortest time?" •• What 
powers shall we train to obtain the best practical results?" My 
reply would be : — * In what ever sense you use the word practical^ 
— whether you intend to denote the development and discipline of 
the mind, or the power to make the most out of surrounding cir- 
cumstances — train the powers of observation — make the founda- 
tion sure, and the senses are the foundation of the mental struc- 
ture. To whatever trade, art or profession a man or a woman 
may be devoted, disciplined power of observation will afford the 
surest basis of success, for it implies knowledge of nature, its 
materials, forces, laws and products, nay, of mind itself. 

Whom do we prefer for our family physician, a reader of books 
or a reader of facts in the concrete forms of suffering humanity? 
. We say of one, * He has such wonderful insight into disease ! ' Is 
it insight? Is it not rather that he sees what is outside and equally 
open to all, but with a vision rendered keenly sensitive by culti- 
vation? Moreover, acute observation implies discrimination, and 
" the habit of distinguishing things similar but not identical forms 
the basis of all correct inference." 

But there is a part of human nature higher than the intellect — 
the aesthetic, the moral nature. How greatly does a thorough 
acquaintance with the objects of the natural world enhance our 
enjoyment of them ! The rustic and the poet stand upon the same 
eminence, their eyes fall upon the same landscape, but to the rus- 
tic it is only an assemblage of trees, fields, hills and clouds. 

" A cowslip by the river's brim 
A yellow cowslip is to him, 
And it is nothing more." 

But the poet divines, with his trained and delicate sense, a 
thousand forms of grace, a thousand lines of beauty. To him : — 

" The mennost flower that blows, 
Will give thoughts that do often lie 
Too deep for tears." 
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It would make a vast difference to those who teach the branches 
assigned to the High School, especially the natural sciences, if our 
pupils had early been taught to use their perceptive faculties 
effectively. Suppose a teacher of rhetoric, trying to point out the 
beauty of figurative language, employs the delicate hyperbole by 
which Scott raises a pleasing fancy of the airy grace of Ellen, — 
Lady of the Lake : — 

" E'en the slight hare-boll raised its head, 
Elastic from her fairy tread." 

Imagine the teacher employing that illustration to a class that 
does not know the difference between a hare-bell and * hardhack ! ' 
Yet many of our scholars are just as ignorant as that. The classi- 
fications of geology, the distribution of the earth's entire history 
into ages, periods and epochs, depend upon the representative 
fossils of the various rock formations. But how can fossil plants 
and animals become significant to one utterly ignorant of living 
species? How can there be, in such a miud, an adequate concep- 
tion of the importance of the facts, or of the force of the argu- 
ments on which the whole science rests? I have selected these 
examples at random. Every other study of a High School 
course, even the lauguages, would become clearer and more attrac- 
tive by a better knowledge of things on the part of pupils. 

And now, fellow teachers, let me make to ourselves, the prac- 
tical application of the foregoing paragraphs, in the words of 
Pres. Porter: " To anticipate the development of the reflective 
powers by forcing upon the intellect studies which imply and require 
these capacities, [of observation,] is to commit the two-fold error 
of misusing the time which is especially appropriate to simple 
acquisition, and of constraining the intellect to efforts which are 
untimely and unnatural." 



A thougitt is often original, though you have uttered it a huib- 
dred times. It has come to you over a new route, by a new and 
express train of association. — Holmes. 
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QUALITIES ESSENTIAL TO THE TEACflER. 

£U T. COLERIDGE. 

O'er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rale, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces; 
lx>ve, Hope and Patience, these must he thy graces, 
And in thino own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven's starry globe, and there sustains it, so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of edncation— Patience, Love and Hope. 
Methinks I see them group'd in seemly show, 
The straightened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow emboss'd in snow. 
Oh part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love, too, will sink and die. 
But love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life, that Hope is yet alive ; 
And bending o'er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies; 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtaflk'd at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue's smiie, a statue's strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loath, 
And both supporting, does the work of both. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ » 



BRAIN WORK. 

BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 



There has appeared of lato in Chambers' Journal an excellent 
: article on this subject, which has been widely copied throughout 
:the country, and the perusal of which has led us to endeavor to 
make more prominent certain ideas of our own on the subject. 

There is no idea which seems to be more firmly fixed in the 
minds of people in general than this-r-that brain work is not 
favorable to health, and there is an old Latin proverb which is 
over and over again quoted to prove that the health of the mind 
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depends upon the health of the body, the application of which 
proverb is always made in a very one-sided way. We ought not 
to quarrel with the proverb. The trouble is, that all true prov- 
erbs read backward as well as forward, and the truth cannot be 
extracted from them unless they are so read. They are like the 
sermons of most clergymen, which expand one side of a subject 
to-day, and another side of the same subject next week. To be 
sure this is unavoidable in a world fenced round about by space and 
time and forced to utter its thoughts in finite language. No clergy- 
man can tell " the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but .the 
truth " about any subject in one hour, or even in an hour and a 
half, and it becomes, of course, a difficult problem to express the 
relation of mind to body in just five words. And yet the well- 
known proverb alluded to has solved this problem if read back- 
ward as well as forward. 

In coi*pore sano mens sana certainly means nothing less than if 
we would have a healthy body, we must have a healthy mind, 
and that is the side which we think deserves the greatest share of 
attention now-a-days. Brain work ! What was the brain made 
for but to work? Head and chief directress of all the functions of 
the body, how can these latter goon correctly unless the brain do 
work ? So much for immediate regulating power. But it cannot 
thrive in merely directing motion, receiving the messages of sen- 
sation, running the digestive, circulating and respiratory factories. 
A machine might do that. That is only so much motive power, 
and if the brain be restricted to only such work, it soon acquires 
all the inflexibility, stupidity and stolidity of a machine, and in 
due time manufactures itself out of its stupid existence for mere 
lack of force to resist the innumerable destructive influences 
around it. 

No, it must have some activity of its own, for itself, in its own 
higher sphere of real thought and intellectual labor, if it would 
not lose itself. 

Its only possible activity is thought, and activity is an indis- 
pensable condition of health. Over and over again we repeat it, 
that it is not brain activity which is the cause of the disease and 
death of our American girls. The sin lies at the door of less 
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respected names. It is their shoes, tight clothing, unwholesome 
and irregular food, late hours, exciting amusements ; but above 
all it is reading which furnishes no chance for brain activity, 
dependent idleness instead of independent labor, brain stagnation 
instead of brain activity. 

The brain in a healthy condition demands labor as its natural 
food. If it have not this it will starve. But when the dissipated 
brain finds itself unable longer properly to cany on the bodily 
functions ; when the dissipated nervous power allows the body to 
succumb to ever present disease, we are weary of hearing the 
relations of cause and effect reversed, and we would repeat and 
rerepeat that the body cannot be healthy without a healthy and ac- 
tive miud. We cannot do better than again to reprint a portion 
of the article above alluded to : 

Brain Work. — It will appear, then, that brain work, even bard 
brain work, does not necessarily conduce to disease. If, in any 
given case, it is productive of this result, it will invariably be 
found, on investigation, that the work has been done under inju- 
rious emotional conditions, such as the distractions arising from 
anxiety, hurry, or the pressing sense of responsibility. Of all the 
organs of the body the brain is the hardiest, the most capable of 
exceeding its ordinary duties with impunity. Any extraordinary 
exertion thrown on the other organs is sooner or later emphati- 
cally resented. One part of the organ may be fresh while the 
other is jaded, and it has the power of resting parts that are 
exhausted while it continues active in those parts that are still* 
vigorous. The quality of the braiu which is most conservative of 
its health is its versatility. One of the secrets of safe continued 
brain work is to vary frequently the kind of mental occupation. 
This is a specie* of mental gymnastics by which all parts of the 
organ of thought are exercised in turn. Even in many cases of 
cerebral exhaustion, change of work is probably preferable to 
complete cessation from mental toil. The mind cannot lie long 
fallow without bringing forth weeds. Through want of employ- 
ment, it becomes relaxed in tone, less amenable to discipline, and 
less fitted for steady work. Wheu the present Prime Minister 
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spent the greater part of his holiday, after the exhausting labors 
of a heavy session, in writiug Juventus Mundi, he was the means 
of drawing attention to an important principle of mental thera- 
peutics. Had he spent the same time in continental travel, or on 
the Scotch moors, he might, indeed, have returned at the begin- 
ning of the session equally recovered from the effects of overwork, 
but he would not have been equally fit to resume his parliamentary 
duties. — St. Louis Public School Journal. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ » 



WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

Several Harvard professors have recently been trying some new 
experiments in the preparation aud judgment of examination 
papers. The old method has long been felt to be somewhat unfair 
and unsatisfactory. The new method is to give a larger number 
of questions than can possibly be answered within the time allotted. 
The answers can be written in any order, and the best list of 
answers is made, as it were, a standard by which those inferior to 
it are marked. The main advantage that is claimed for this 
method over the old is that it affords a much more accurate test of 
the scholarship of those examined, and has a tendency to make 
success in an examination less dependent on chance and more on 
study. 

It also makes the examination less a mere memory exercise, for 
the scholar being examined on a greater range of topics must 
exercise his judgment and reason to decide upon suitable answers. 
It is too often that written examinations are simply tests of a 
pupil's memory. When the work of a term is classified in a cer- 
tain number of topics with which the pupil, by constant review, 
becomes familiarized, then if ten are chosen to have the answers 
written, the scholar simply writes word for word what he has so 
often verbally recited. By this method, the highest per cent, 
will be received by one who has the mo I tenacious memory, but 
not necessarily the most thoughtful appreciation of a subject. 

Again, from a large number of questions, most scholars find 
2 
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certain ones that they can answer, thereby encouraging them to 
feel that they can show some familiarity with the work they are 
examined upon. If not a single question is answered, the igno- 
rance of the pupil is at once exhibited. We advise teachers to 
try the Harvard method. X. 



"Sex in Education." — G. P. Putnam's Sons, have in prepa- 
ration a volume on w The Education of American Girls," edited 
by Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, formerly Principal of 
the Normal School of St. Louis. It will contain papers from 
representative women teachers throughout the country. < 

Contributions are also expected from Mrs. C. H. Dall, Prof. 
Maria Mitchell, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, who will treat es- 
pecially of the subjects broached in Dr. Clarke's w Sex in Educa- 
tion," and others. 

The purport of the book will be to show that under a scientific 
systematization of study, women are competent physically and 
mentally, to carry on extended courses of study up to the mascu- 
line standard. 



♦ ♦ »♦♦ 



There is a childhood into which we have to grow, just as there 
as a childhood which we must leave behind ; a childlikeness which 
.is the highest gain of humanity, and a childishness from which 
but few of those who are counted the wisest among men have 
.freed themselves in their imagined progress toward the reality of 

.things. MACDONALD. 

Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm ; it is the real allegory 
of the tale of Orpheus ; it moves stones, it charms brutes. En- 
thusiasm is the genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no vic- 
tories without it. BULWER. 

The world is a looking-glass and gives back to every man the 
.reflection of his own face. Frown at it and it will in turn look 
sourly upon you ; laugh at it and with it and it is a jolly, kind 
. companion. thackerat. 
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HINTS ON COMPOSITION WRITING. 



Language needs for its highest development the most exact and 
thorough training; yet there is no branch of education more neg- 
lected. Every teacher will claim that, indirectly, he is giving 
instruction in language while he is teaching geography, history, 
and the other branches of a common school education ; yet the de- 
pendence of children upon the words of the text-book proves the 
necessity of special instruction in this department. We propose 
to present some practical suggestions that may aid young teachers 
in giving lessons in written language. 

Lord Bacon says : " Speaking makes a ready man, reading a 
full man, writing an exact man." In no way can accuracy of 
thought be more surely gained than by frequently testing a stu- 
dent's knowledge by written exercises. When a scholar says, 
" I kuow but I can't express it," he has merely a vague impres- 
sion, a notion, a sentiment, but not a well-defined thought. Phan- 
tom-like, they flit through the mind, which lacks the power to 
grasp them. No more convincing evidence of a pupil's failure to 
comprehend his lesson is needed than his iuability to clearly ex- 
press, by his pen, what he has been taught ; by being required to 
do this, defiiriteness is given to his conceptions and accuracy of 
statement is reached that a merely verbal recitation cannot gve. 
It is too often the case that instruction in writteu language is left 
until a scholar has nearly finished his school life. Long before 
this period he has acquired habits of expression that are faulty, 
because almost every child, after having learned to write, uses his 
pen for notes and letters, and ignorant of any rules to guide him, 
44 is a law unto himself." It is almost impossible, by subsequent 
teaching, to prevent occasional relapses into the errors contracted 
before instruction commenced. 

As soon then as children can write, they should be taught the 
use of capital letters by giving them simple sentences to write 
upon their slates to illustrate the rules. It is best to take the 
pronoun "I" for the first exercise. Show, the children that in 
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their Readers this letter is often a capital, " or large one n as 
they will call it, while the other letters are small. In the sim- 
plest language explain to them that it stands tor the speaker, and 
then let them write upon their slates sentences in which this pro- 
noun is introduced ; very often the teacher can call upon the chil- 
dren for sentences which shall contain the pronoun. From this 
principle advance to the rules that the first word of every sen- 
tence, the names of persons and places, the days of the week and 
the months must commence with capitals. Previous to every 
reading lesson a few minutes will suffice to show the pupils that 
these rules are invariably observed in the Reader. 

The child's mind must not be burdened with any reasons for the 
rules ; let him gain the habit of correctly applying them, which can 
be readily done. If the school room has black boards, it is the best 
plan to send the children to them to write the sentences. Never 
compel a child to write an original sentence to embody the prin- 
ciple of the lesson, but encourage him to do so ; if he cannot, let 
the teacher construct the sentence. When the sentences are writ- 
ten upon the board, the teacher ought to ask the class, to examine 
them to see if there are any mistakes, thus educating the eye to 
notice inaccuracies, at the same time developing the power to 
criticise. In six mouths children may be trained to the proper 
use of capital letters, and, unconsciously to themselves, have 
taken their first steps in composition writing. An exercise that 
may follow these elementary ones is to dictate to the class from 
the Reader a paragraph, and then let the scholars compare their 
rendering of it with the book. 

In the preparatory steps for composition writing it will be 
noticed that we advocate the teacher giving the ideas to the 
pupil, whose duty it is to clothe them in words. To demand 
from scholars an original essay before any elementary train- 
ing in language, is as unreasonable as would be the farmer 
who would expect to reap where no seed had been sown. 
And yet it cannot be denied that childhood is the time when 
the imagination is more active than any of the other faculties 
with the exception, perhaps, of memory. Do not all the children 
love to listen to stories and to tell them to each other? and though 
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it may be only once in a genaration that the youthful story-teller 
becomes the mighty master of fiction, yet by cultivating and train- 
ing the power each child possesses, the imagination will become 
the source of the purest pleasure. 

Having learned the common rules for the use of the capital let- 
ters, simple stories may be told to the scholars, who are asked to 
write on their slates all they can remember. In these stories the 
common fruits and vegetables, and the ordinary articles of the 
household may be introduced. Interesting anecdotes of dis- 
tinguished men, or remarkable instances of the sagacity or instinct 
of animals, interest children and furnish stories for them to re- 
produce in their own words. Encourage them to supply inci- 
dents from their own reading, or experience, to tell the class. 

It has been said that letter writing is one of the w lost arts." Are 
not teachers partly responsible for the miserably expressed letters 
the young of to-day write ? A child can be early taught to write 
letters that shall be creditable in style. Let the teacher write a 
very simple letter on the board, directing the attention of the 
class to the position of the date, the address, the beginning and 
ending ; then dictate a letter to be written by the scholars, they 
having the model upon the board to imitate. A step in advance 
of this exercise will be for the teacher to say she wishes a letter to 
be written to a certain person, which shall communicate some in- 
telligence, the heads of which are given. The children are left to 
express the statements in their own way. In all language lessons 
the teacher must tax her inventive power to present a variety of 
exercises to keep alive the children's interest. 

Progressive exercises, similar in character to those that have been 
proposed, prepare the way for composition writing. When in the 
judgment of the teacher that time has come, let a subject be selected 
by her. She must discuss it with her pupils, drawing from them 
the various heads that are suggested by it, thus teaching them how 
to develop a subject. To prevent any assistance being rendered by 
older persons, a class of beginners ought to write their first com- 
positions in school, taking a half an hour each day for the differ- 
ent divisions of the subject. It cannot be too early impressed 
upon writers that their own language is the best for them to use. 
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As has been well said, " if the every day language is not fit to 
write, it is not fit to speak." All attempts at fine writing should 
be checked, for it is the effort to attain a style foreign to the 
child's age and ability that makes composition writing the most 
dreaded task of school-life. It ought to be an almost inviolable 
rule for the teacher to assign the subject. Scholars aro thus kept 
from choosing themes too profound for them to write upon. Their 
lessons, their plays, sometimes the events of the day, will furnish 
topics for the young writer. It is profitable for the pupil to listen 
to excellent compositions written by advanced scholars. As ma- 
ture writers improve their style by studying the classic authors, 
so the young need to have read to them productions written by 
gifted ones of their own age to correct and regulate their taste. 
If a composition bears evidence of having been hastily written, 
the teacher should require the scholar to re-write it, alter having 
pointed out its defects of style, its poverty of thought, and drawn 
from him ideas that naturally grow out of the subject. One com- 
position, which is the result of thoughtful, careful preparation, is 
more to be desired as instructive to the pupil than any number 
of hastily written productions. All instruction in composition 
writing tends to cultivate the taste of the child, and effectually 
teach the rules of grammar. It has been truly said, the English 
language is a mighty heritage. Whoever teaches the young to 
gracefully use their native tongue, is training them to enjoy and 
appreciate the treasures of this inheritance. 



Men's proper business in this world falls mainly into three 
divisions : First, to know themselves and the existing state of the 
things they have to do with. Secondly, to be happy in them- 
selves and in the existing state of things. Thirdly, to mend them- 
selves and the existing state of things as far as either are marred 
and mendable. ruskin. 

Might I give counsel to any young hearer I would say to him, 
try to frequent the company of your betters ; iu books and life 
that is the most wholesome society ; learn to admire rightly, the 
great pleasure of life is that. Note what the great men admire ; 
they admire great things ; narrow spirits admire basely and wor- 
ship meanly. 
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PREPARED FOR THE STATE TEACHERS 1 ASSOCIATION BT PROF. HIRAM ORCUTT 



Silas H. Pearl, late Principal of our State Normal School, 
was born at Albany, Vt., July 27th, 1833. His boyhood was 
passed in that town in assisting his father on the farm. His early 
educational advantages were limited, being confined to the district 
schools of his native town, which were kept but a few weeks 
during each year,and an occasional term of select school. 

Yet, the boy early acquired a taste for study, and formed the 
purpose of securing a liberal education. In this course he met 
no encouragement from family friends. He was offered many 
inducements to abandon his cherished object and turn back to the 
farm ; but he preferred to work his own way through college, rather 
than to be assisted in business. Mr. Pearl fitted for college at Crafts- 
bury (Vt. ) Academy, partly under the tuition of Hon. Judge 
Ross, now on the Supreme Bench in Vermont. H«s entered the 
University at Burlington, in 1855, and graduated in 1859. 

His first school, of some fifty pupils, convened in a small, incon- 
venient and dilapidated school house, was successfully taught in 
Albany, when he was 18 years of age. He continued to teach in 
public schools, in the winter, during his academic and college 
course, and always with good success. The fall after graduating 
he taught the Academy at Ci aftsbury where he had fitted for col- 
lege ; the three following years he had charge of a school at Dan- 
ville, Canada East, from which position he was called to the 
Principalship of the Academy at Johnston, Vt., in 1864. He 
found this school in a low condition ; buildings dilapidated, attend- 
ance small, and everything discouraging. He left it at the end 
of seven years to accept the position of Principal of our State 
Normal School at Plymouth, in a highly prosperous condition. A 
new buildiug had been erected, and a Normal School of high order, 
had been established and maintained by his skilful management 
and labor. Nor was Prof. Pearl's work at Plymouth less difficult 
and laborious. Our Normal School was an experiment. The 
Legislature had simply given it license to live if it could, without 
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aid or sympathy ; the people were skeptical as to its utility and 
importance ; some neighboring academies, jealous of its rivalry, 
and refusing to understand its real object, became its open ene- 
mies, and still other adverse influences, from within and without, 
tended to increase the difficulty of the enterprise. But under 
Prof. Pearl's wise and energetic leadership the school has proved 
a great success ; it has gained many personal friends and much 
public favor, as seen in the fact that the State has already con- 
tributed $18,000 iu appropriations, to finish aud furnish its elegant 
building. 

At the end of two years, and chiefly through the efficiency of 
our lamented Principal, the New Hampshire State Normal School 
has become one of the best of its kind in the nation. 

As a student Mr. Pearl is described by Judge Ross, his academic 
teacher, as "diligent, thorough and honest with himself." Unlike 
many others, he was not satisfied when he could pass a recitation 
without a reprimand from his teacher. Ho was satisfied only 
when he thoroughly understood the entire lesson. He was unwill- 
ing to be aided, even by his teacher, so long as he could struggle 
his way through. As an instance of Mr. Pearl's mauly independence 
and self-reliance as a scholar, Judge Ross relates that he once en- 
countered a difficult example in miscellaneous algebra, in the solu- 
tion of which he refused his assistance. At the close of the term he 
carried it with him to his home, and continued to work upon it, at 
intervals, all summer while engaged upon the farm, and finally 
overcame the difficulty. " This was the character of the boy as a 
student," says Judge Ross, "and years after, when, as a member 
of the Board of Education, I again met him, I found the man and 
teacher, but the larger growth of the boy and student. He was 
characterized by the same thoroughness and the same conscientious 
performance of every duty." A class-mate in College says of Mr. 
Pearl, "as he looked and appeared then, so has he looked and 
appeared to me ever since, a man, true, reliable, earnest." 

Says another friend, who knew him long and intimately, "as you 
knew Prof. Pearl at Plymouth, so was he through all his earlier 

e, an earnest christian worker. 97 With such a boy, such a stu- 
dent and such a man before us, it will not be difficult to mark his 
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peculiar characteristics as a teacher , and to understand the secret 
of his success. 

As one evidence of his adaptations to the profession, I may 
recall the fact that he abandoned his intention to enter the ministry 
on account of his fondness for the business of practical teaching, 
and because of his high estimate of its comparative importance. 
Prof. Pearl possessed in an eminent degree the indispensable qual- 
ity which may be termed authority, or the power to control and 
govern bis school without apparent effort. Hence he was an ex- 
cellent disciplinarian. His aptness to teach was evident to all who 
ever attended his class recitations or public examinations. Thor- 
oughness characterized all his work whether organizing, managng 
or instructing his school ; and he had a wonderful power to : -part 
his own self-reliance and energies to his pupils. Indeed l have 
never met the teacher with more ability to impress hir jlf as an 
example and a lesson upon those whom he instructs And no 
teacher, it seems to me, ever possessed more of that quality which 
he himself was accustomed to call "snap" or earnestness and enthu- 
siasm in his work. This gave him power to infuse his own spirit 
into the minds of his pupils, to rouse them to activity, and to 
secure from them the best results of their efforts. And his 
unbending christian integrity, and gentle unassuming christian 
life were ever imparting a silent, but salutary influence upon the 
school. 

As evidence of this fact, I may quote the testimony of two of 
his graduates. Says one, " Rest assured that far and near seed is 
springing up into thought and action that his hands have sown. 
For myself, I say in all sincerity that he helped me not a little by 
precept and example, to work and to bear like a man" Says 
another, w I fully realize that whatever good there is in me, and 
whatever I hope there may be in the future ; whatever good I may 
have done to others, and what more I may hope to do, I owe to 
him more than auy other man . And as ho has done for me I 
know he has done for many" 

Who can estimate the power of such earnest and such uncon- 
scious teaching in forming the intellectual and moral character t 
And who can realize the importance of such tuition, especially 
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in teaching to teach, which is the business of the Normal School. 
1 am here reminded of a coincidence worthy of notice in this con- 
nection. More than thirty years ago Prof. David P. Page, the 
author of " Theory and Practice of Teaching," was elected the 
first Principal of the Normal School at Albany, N. Y. That, 
too, wa3 the first Normal School in the State, and was started 
and established with much opposition and difficulty. Mr. Page, 
on taking his position there, remarked to a friend, "I will suc- 
ceed or die." He did succeed, and in consequence of overwork, 
did die, within two years after the school opened. Prof. Pearl 
uttered no such expression when he entered his new field of labor, 
as prophetic of the results of his enthusiasm in the difficult tasks 
assigned him, but he was accustomed to meet the arguments of 
his anxious friends who plead with him to desist from excessive 
toil and care, with remarks like this : "If a man can do the work 
of eighty years in forty, what's the difference.* His meaning 
was that 

" That life is long which answers life's great end." 

He did finish his work in just forty years. He measured time 
by w heart-throes," and not by figures on a dial." There was a 
strong resemblance between Prof. Page and Prof. Pearl as men 
and as teachers, and a striking similarity in the circumstances of 
their earnest life and premature death. Our brother has fallen, 
too soon it would seem, for the prosperity of our cause. The 
school over which he presided, the State, and our Association 
mourn his loss. Upon whom will his mantle fall? 



t ♦ ♦ ♦ » 
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The first schooner ever constructed is said to have been built 
in Gloucester, Mass., about the year 1713, by a Captain Andrew 
Robinson, and to have received its name from the following trivial 
circumstance : When the vessel went off the stocks into the 
water a bystander cried out " O, how she scoons I" Robinson in- 
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stantly replied, n A schooner, let her be," and, from that time, 
vessels thus masted and rigged have gone by this name. The 
word scoon is popularly used in some parts of New England to de- 
note the act of making stones skip along the surface of water. 
The Scottish aeon means the same thing. Both words are proba- 
bly allied to the Icel. skunda, skynda, to make haste, hurry ; Sw. 
skynda; Dan. sJcynne; A. S. scunian, to avoid, shun; Prov. 
Eug. 8cun. According to the New England records, the word 
appears to have been originally written scooner. The origin of 
the term, as here given rests on abundant and unimpeachable evi- 
dence. Babson, in his History of Gloucester, gives the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written in that place on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1721, by Dr. Moses Prince, brother of the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, the annalist of New England : w Went to see Captain 
Robinson's lady. This gentleman was first contriver of schooners, 
and built the first of that sort about eight years since; and the 
use now made of them, being so much known, has convinced the 
world of their conveniency beyond other vessels, and shows how 
mankind is obliged to this gentleman for this knowledge. 
— Webster's Dictionary Revised 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Peoria, III., December 22d, 1873. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association 
will be held in Detroit, Michigan, on the 4th, 5th and 6th days of August, 1874. 
The Governor of the State, the Mayor of the City, the State and City Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction, and the Board of Education of the City of De- 
troit, have extended a very cordial invitation to the Association to meet in 
that place. Free use of assembly halls has been proffered, and every effort 
will be made to secure a successful and profitable meeting. Announcements 
concerning programme, facilities for travel, hotel accommodations, etc., will 
be made in due season. 

A. P. MARBLE, Secretary. S. H. WHITE, President. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 

Of THE 

RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OP INSTRUCTION. 

At Music Hall, No. 366 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday, January 22d, 23d and 24th, 1874. 

Committee of Arrangements.— Merrick Lyon, R. S. Andrews. Rev. Dan- 
iel Leach, Joseph Eastman, Miss S. E. Doyle, Wm, A. Mowry, L. W. Russell, 
ThomAs W. Clarke, T. W. Bickneli. 

PROGRAMME. 
Thursday, January 22, 1874. 
The Slate Normal School, the Providence High School, the Grammar, In- 
termediate and Primary Schools of the cityjwi 11 be open from 9:30 a. m. to 
19 m. 

Department or Higher Instruction at the Providence High School 
Hall, at S o'clock p. m. 
Joseph L. Eastman, Presiding Officer. 

I, The relation of the Teacher to Modern Progress in Physical Science :— A 
paper by Mr. David W. Hoyt, of Providence, followed by a discussion, 
to be opened by Mr. Isaac F. Cady, Barrington. 
9. 3 :30 p. m. Preparatory Classical Studies :— A paper by Prof. John L. Lin- 
"oln, LL. D. of Brown University, followed hy a discussion to be opened 
■y Mr. Frederick W. Tilton, of Newport, and Mr. Alonzo Williams, ol 
"rovidence. 

Department or Grammar and Primary Instruction. 
. Russell, Presiding Officer, 
e Providence High School, room No. 3, at 2. p. m. 
lading— A paper by Mr. James C. Greenough, of the State Normal 
«hool, followed hy a discussion to be opened by 
ementary Geography.— A paper by Miss Mary A. Riley, of Westerly. 
irly Steps in Language. — A paper by Miss Susan C. Bancroft, Providence. 
Music Hall. 
Thursday Evening, 8 P. M. 
Idress by Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
igton, D. C. 
ings by Prof. Mark Bailey, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Friday, 9:30 A. M. 
ivoUonal Examines, by Rev. D. H. Grier, Providence. 
l address by the President. 
isiness. 
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4. The use of Text-Books.— A paper by Mr. James C. Greenough, followed 

by a discussion to be opened by Rev. Daniel Leach, and Rev. Carlton 
Staples, of Providence. 

5. Readings by Prof. Mark Bailey. 

Friday, 2 P. M. 

1. Reading.— A Class Exercise by pupils of the State Normal School, con- 
ducted by Prof. Bailey. 

3. How can our schools be Improved P A paper by Mr. L. W. Russell, of Pro- 
vidence, followed by a discussion to be opened by Mr. William A. 
Mo wry, of Providence. 

Friday Evening, 7:30. 
1. Music. 

3. An address by His Excellency, Henry Howard, of Coventry. 

3. An address by His Honor Thomas A. Doyle, Mayor of Providence. 

4. Music. 

5. An address by Rev. E. 6. Robinson, D. D., President of Brown Univer- 

sity. 

6. An address by Hon. John A. Eaton, of Washington, D. C. 

7. Readings by Prof. Bailey. 

8. Music. 

An address by Right Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., Providence. 

10. An address by Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Commissioner Public Schools, R. I. 

11. An address by Hon. C. C. Van Zandt, of Newport. 
19. Readings by Prof. Bailey. 

Mr. Frank F. Tingloy will preside at the Organ. 

The Vocal Music of the evening will be furnished by the Young Ladies of 
the Providence High school, under the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, Teacher of 
Music in the Public Schools of Providence* 

Saturday 9:30 A. M. 

1. Devotional Exercises conducted by Rev. George Harris, Providence. 

2. Annual Election of Officers and Business. 

3. Reunion Exercises.— Addresses by Hon. John Kingsbury, LL. D., Prof. 

William Gammell, LL. D., Prof. Samuel S. Greene, LL. D., Hon. 
Amos Perry, Rev. Edwin M. Stone Samuel Austin, Esq., and others. 

4. Readings by Prof. Bailey. 

5. Closing Addresses and Adjournment. 

Teachers, school officers and friends of education throughout the State, are 
cordially invited to attend these meetings. 

Entertainment, consisting of lodging and breakfast, will be furnished 
gratuiously to all teachers who may apply, in person or by letter, to T. W. 
Bicknell, 104 North Main street, Providence, on or before January 17; to those 
who wish to procure meals and lodging at their own expense, the committee 
take pleasure in recommending the following : 

Hotel Accommodations.— The City Hotel, Broad Street, 94.00 per day. 
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Central Hotel, 6 to 10 Canal Street, 91.75 per day. Table Board $150 
per day. 

Rlstaukants.— Dorman's 155 Westminster Street; Sutton's 55 Weybosset 
Street; Hopkins & Sears, 8 and Canal Street; Bogman & Wilbur, Rail- 
road Depot; William Bradbury's 117 Broad Street; W. H. Barnerd's, New- 
York Dining Rooms, 1 Matbewson Street ; all of wbich are within convenient 
distance of the place of meeting. 

Tickets for Admission to Music Hall for the Evening Sessions, may be 
obtained of the Committee of Arrangements, on or before Thursday and Fri- 
day, at the office of the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

9^** Free Return Tickets will be furnished to the members of the Institute 
over all the Railroads in the State, except the Providence, Hartford and Fish- 
kill Railroad, which grants a reduction of 30 per cent, from regular fares. 

fc^-The Secretary and Treasurer will be in the ante-room adjoining the 
Hall, during a half-hour preceding and following each session, to give infor- 
mation in regard to Membership, Free Return Tickets, &c, &c. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Institutes were held December 15, 16, 17, 18, 10 and 89, at Coventry, War- 
wick, East Greenwich, North Kingstown, Johnston and Smithfield. These In- 
stitutes were conducted by the Commissioner, assisted by Hon. A. J. Phipps, 
agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, E. H. Lincoln, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, Rev. J. M. Brewster, and Mr. Greenough, Principal of the Normal School. 

Welcome and co-operation were extended by the Superintendents of the 
various towns in which they were held. The meetings have been well attend- 
ed, and it is hoped and believed that the labors of the teachers who have at- 
tended them, will witness to their success. 

At Olney ville, the children constituted an unusually large majority of the 
audience, and much of the time was devoted to their instruction with refer- 
erence to their duties in schools. 



Providence. — Among the passengers by the " State Line steamship Geor- 
gia," which sailed from New York, on Saturday, December 27th, was Dr. 
James B. Gould, for many years a resident of Rome, and well known to our 
American citizens visiting this ancient metropolis. Dr. Gould is accompanied 
by Miss Sutton, of Providence, who goes out to assist Mrs. Gould in the Italian 
schools, established mainly through the exertions of this estimable lady, and 
which are now in successful operation. Liberal contributions have been re- 
ceived by Dr. Gould during his visit to this country. 

Warwick. — Evening School.— An evening school has been opened in the 
Reading room at Crompton. The school is kept four nights in the week, as 
follows : Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday evenings, commencing 
at 7i o'clock. Mr. John M. Nye, of the Grammar, and Miss Ella J. Hath- 
away, of the Primary schools of the village, are the teachers. Exoellont 
results are anticipated. 

H. S. BarUett, Esq., chairman of the school committee of the town of War- 
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wick, reports that the Appropriations from the town and State will probably 
amount to eight or nine hundred dollars, and will be divided at the close of 
the schools upon the average attendance as per vote of the town. In Cromp- 
ton, a tuition tax of seven cents per scholar per week, will be levied. If any 
are too poor to pay it, then the teachers will.omit it. 

Mr. William C. Munroe, who has been teacher of the Grammar school at 
Phenix, for several terms, was the recipient of a valuable Christmas gift from 
his pupils. 

North Providence.— Another school is established in the school-house, 
on Church Hill. Miss Mary Goddard, of Attleboro\ Massachusetts, is Miss 
Richards 1 successor in the Primary school, District No. 2. 

East Greenwich. — An evening school has been opened, to be under the charge 
of D. C. Kenyon, Esq., Town Superintendent, with such assistance as he may 
need. The school is to be kept in the large school house, which affords better 
accommodations than before enjoyed. 

Cranston.— A school is established in the new district, of which George C. 
Ellis, a resident, is teacher. 

Woonsocket. — A Pleasant Surprise, — Mr. D. R. Adams, who has had an 
experience of eighty-six terms, fifteen of which have been in the Grammar 
School of the Bern on District, was, on his fiftieth birthday, invited to the 
house of Mr. Benedict M. Cook. He was there met by his pupils who had 
made arrangements to present to him a token of their esteem. 

Scttuate.— The public schools are now all in operation. The number in 
attendance at the Lapham Institute is quite as large as in the Fall. 

Warren. — A change which will benefit both teachers and pupils, has been 
made in the classification of the scholars in the Intermediate and Primary 
schools* 

Pawtuoket. — Evening Schools. — It was voted at a special town meeting to 
have two evening schools in the town this winter, and $1,000 was appropriated 
for them. The school committee were authorized to provide suitable rooms 
for the schools. 

These schools have been opened at Pleasant View, and in the Grove street 
school-house. Mr. Parker, teacher at Pleasant View, had a hundred scholars 
to open his school with, mostly boys, and Mr. Cole, teacher at Grove street, 
had about eighty, nearly all boys. There were a few girls in both schools, and 
as soon as the number will warrant it the Committee will provide a separate 
loom for girls in each school. Each of the principal teachers will have four 
young lady assistant teachers. 

Jamestown.— Miss Minnie P. Potter, of Central Falls, a graduate of the 
Normal school, commenced the winter term in District No. 2, December 22. 

Dedication of the New School House in District No. 12, Cumber- 
land. — This fine and spacious building, in Lonsdale new village, was set apart, 
with appropriate exercises, to education purposes, November 25th. There 
were about seventy-five in attendance; the gathering was held in the grammar 
School House. The meeting was called to order by Addison Kinsman, Esq., 
Chairman of the School Committee, Rev. C W. Burnham, Superintendent 
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of schools in this town, was chosen chairman, and Mr. A. C. Crowell 
appointed secretary. 

The 38th chapter of the book of Job was read, followed by prayer by the 
Rev. H. C. Cunningham, pastor of Christ Church. Mr. Gilbert W. Pratt, in 
behalf of the building committee, then read a full report of the doings of that 
board and a complete history of the school, from which the following facts are 
gathered : The school lot contains one acre of land, pleasantly situated on the 
ease side of the Cumberland road, near the *' Catholic Oak," in the south part 
of the village. The building is of brick, 37x654 feet, two stories high. It has 
four school-rooms, each 24x34} feet, two small closets from each room, one 
contains a sink, the other is to be used as a private wardrobe for the teachers. 
Also in the rear of each room, two wardrobes, one for the boys and the other 
for the girls, each room being 17 feet 4 inches by 3 feet 2 inches. The grammar 
school-room contains 45 seats find desks; intermediate 50: first primary 60 ; 
and the second primary 50; total 205 seats. The basement is the full size of 
the house, and is cemented in a thorough manner. The rooms are warmed 
by two No. 8 Chilson furnaces. There is also in the basement a pipe well, 
which supplies pure water. The yards are nicely graded and laid with con- 
crete walks. In short the committee have done their work well, and made it 
a model school house. The cost of the building, including land, grading, wall, 
fence, furnaces, furniture, etc., was $18,670 86. 

Addresses were made by Rev. C W. Burnham, Superintendent of Schools ; 
Rev. C A. Maryott, pastor of the Baptist Church , Rev. H. C. Cunningham, 
rector of Christ Church ; Geo. A. Kent, Chairman of the School Committee 
of Lincoln; Dr. L. F. C Garvin; Samuel Austin; Rev. Dr. Robinson, Presi- 
dent of Brown University; and T. W. Bicknell, Commissioner of Public 
Schools. 

The house is beautiful and convenient, and we rejoice- that the citizens of 
District No. 12 have made such a wise investment. 



New Hampshire.— The term of Hon. J. W. Simonds, the third Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of New Hampshire, has expired. Before 
entering upon his career as superintendent, Mr. Simonds had taken high rank 
as a teacher ; and the following resolution, which was adopted by the trustees 
of the Normal School in recognition of his services, evinces the fact that he 
was most highly esteemed by the leading educators of the state. Daniel G. 
Beede, Centre Sandwich, N. IL, is his successor. 

Resolved, That in our estimation, John W. Simonds, our retiring Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has performed the duties of his office with 
marked ability, wisdom, and fidelity, and the skill with which he has con- 
ducted the Teachers 1 Institutes throughout the state, and his devotion to the 
cause of popular education, deserves not only our hearty approval, but this 
public recognition. 

The high distinction of the medal of merit was awarded to Luther Whiting 
Mason, Esq.. of Boston, Mass., by the International Jury for Group 2tf, of the 
World's Exhibition at Vienna, for his method of teaching music, as illustrated 
by his books and charts. 

It is stated that the Vienna Exposition awarded twenty-five prizes in the 
department of education, teaching, and instruction to United States exhibitors. 
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Massachusetts.— Massachusetts at the Head. Her old Colonial law of 1647 
required every town of one hundred families to support a high school, whose 
teacher should be " able to instruct the youth so far, as they may be fitted for 
the University." This enactment laid the foundation of the greatness of 
the old Bay State. The law was for a time in abeyance, but of late years 
vigorous attempts have been made to have it thoroughly put into operation. 

The Boston School Committee, by a vote of 31 to 27, has decided to abolish 
corporal punishment in the high schools, but the rattan and ruler are still ap- 
plied in the other schools. The Boston School Board has decided, that here- 
after girls shal? not be admitted to the High School until they are fifteen years 
of age. Heretofore they have been admitted whenever prepared by scholar- 
ship. 

West Bridgewater has tried the economical plan of paying no teacher, 
with a single exception, more than eight dollars a week ; and the experiment 
has pretty thoroughly tried the committee, parents, and pupils. 

By the deed of endowment of the school at Penikese, Prof. Agassiz had the 
right to select his successor as President and director, and had chosen his son, 
Alex. Ag:issiz. 

A Massachusetts editor is inclined to approve an English teacher's plan in 
examining schools, to pass a newspaper about among the children and require 
each to read from it and to explain the allusion to events, institutions, and 
persons. 

A New. Enterprise.— Miss Bliss, of South Hadley, Mass., and Miss Mary 
B. Ferguson, of New Haven, Conn., sailed on the 20th of November, to estab- 
lish at Wellington, South Africa, the foundations of a seminary similar to the one 
at Mount Holyoke, Mass. It is an independent ontei prise, not under the aus- 
pices of the American Board, or of any Missionary Board, though the Ameri- 
can Board have agreed to take these teachers into tho missionary family, 
provided the seminary should not be a success. 

Fall River— Factories Support Schools. — Fall River has three school-houses- 
in course of construction, one of granite, and two of b; ick with granite trim- 
mings. It is estimated that the three will cost $200,000. 

The Factory School of Fall River is still in successful operation, under the 
charge of Mr. C. R. Hicks. He is a capital man for the place, and his as- 
sistants are equally enthusiastic in their work. 

Missouri.— There is a general increase of salaries in the public schools of 
St. Louis. 

The Kindergarten system in the St. Louis schools is now in full operation* 
and producing excellent results. 

Michigan. — A movement toward the establishment of Kindergartens has 
begun in Kalamazoo. 

Michigan reports that Prang's natural history cards have been used with 
much success in the primary schools. The experiment in the phonetic system 
of teaching to read is conclusive in its favor," and it will be the exclusive 
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method there hereafter. Keeping children from school until six years of age 
is strongly recommended. Elementary chemistry and physics are introduced 
for a term each in the grammar school as an experiment. Good words are 
spoken for music and drawing. The commercial department of the high 
school, organized last year, has been a success. 

Illinois.— With their accustomed stnpidity,the daily and religious newspapers 
are circulating the report that the salaries of the teachers of Chicago have beon 
reduced. The fact is that the salaries of the subordinate officers of the Board 
and of the assistant teachers are increased. The positions deemed unworthy 
of an increase are that of Head Assistants, responsible for the promotion of 
children to the High school ; Principal, responsible for the scholarship of pu- 
pils and the government of schools without the rod; and the Superintendent, 
responsible for everything. With more labor and responsibility comes in- 
creased glory — a consoling substitute for pay. Chicago Teacher. 

Wisconsin.— Rev. Samuel Fallows, for three years past, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Wisconsin has been elected President of the Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, 111. 

Prof. Edward Searing, of Milton College, has been elected State Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Wisconsin. 

California.— Total expenditures for school purposes last year, $2, 1 13,356 25 ; 

total expenditures in 1871, 81,701,208.58; increase, 412,147.67. Average 
i monthly wages paid to male teachers in 1873, $84.28; average monthly wages 
,paid to male teachers in 1871, 74.58; increase, 9,70. Average monthly wages 
.paid to female teachers in 1873, $63.37; average monthly wages paid to female 

teachers in 1871, $60.69 ; increase, 2.68. 

Of the 150,241 teachers in the United States according to the last census, 
nearly two-thirds are women. 

Eno land.— The new compulsory law directs that " the parents of every 

. child nf not less than 5 nor more than 13 years shall cause such child to attend 

school " under penalty of 5s for each offence. If however a child of 10 

years has a certificate of passing the fifth standard, he is excused from 

. attendance, and if any child of not less than 10 years is engaged at work, 

••beneficially and necessarily," he is required to tend school only 10 hours per 

week. Whenever a child of less than 10 is absent one whole day or two and a 

• half days in any week, it is the duty of the visitor or other officer appointed by 

the Board to visit the home of the child and ascertain the cause. 

Education in England. — In three years there has beon an increase of 50 
per cent in the average number of school attendance. But only half are yet 
at school, as the whole number of children is 3,000,000. The existing schools 
have accommodations for 2,300,000. 

Education in South Australia.— The report of the Board of Government of 
. Education in South Australia has been received at the department of the Interior. 
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The report contains some very interesting statements, among which are the 
following: The number of schools for which grants were made tor stipends 
to teachers was, at the close of the year, 307. During the year 16 new schools 
were opened. The number of licensed teachers was 299, of which number 266 
were males and 73 females. The number of assistant male teachers was 36; 
females, 196; total, 231. The population of the colony is 190,676, and the 
average out of the whole population that attended the public schools was one 
out of 9.6 of the entire numl>er. The total number of children under instruction 
was 28,859. Singing is practiced in almost all the schools, but not systemati- 
cally. The military drill is practiced in 42 male schools. The subject of com- 
pulsory education is receiving there, as elsewhere, increased attention. 

Population op the Globe.— There are on the Globe 1,288,000,000 souls, 
of which 360,000,000 are Caucasians ; 522,000,000 are Mongolians; 19u,000,000 
are Ethiopians ; 176,000,000 are Malayans, and 1,000,000 are Indo- Americans. 
There are 8,642 languages spoken, and 1,000 religions. The yearly mortality 
of the globe is 42,043,000 persons; that is at the rate of 115,200 per day, 4,800 
per hour, 80 per minute. Among 10,000 persons, one arrives at the age of 100 ; 
one in 500 attains the age of 80 ; one in 100 to the age of 70. In 100 persons, 
95 marry. __ 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. * 

We are glad to greet oil? friends on tfafc beginning of a New Year, with 
thanks for their kindness in the past, and assurances pf our desire to deserve 
their continued favor in the future. Itrte Schoolmaster enters upon its twen- 
tieth year with bright hopes, and farm expectations of receiving even a more 
abundant support than has been heretofore accorded to it. That this result, so 
much to be desired, may be reached, it will ':>e necessary for our friends to 
make a little effort to bring the Schoolmaster to the notice of their acquaint- 
ances. The offers which we make in connection with the Schoolmaster are 
such, we believe, as to compensate any one for whatever exertion they may 
make in our behalf. Those subscribers who receive bills in this number, 
will confer a great favor upon us, and lighten our burden very much by mak- 
ing a prompt remittance of their subscriptions. 

Our advertising pages this month are unusually full and deserving of the 
most careful attention. 

Messrs. Harper & Bro., call attention to their new work on Language, by 
Prof. Swinton, which has won golden opinions from prominent educationists 
all over the country. 

A revised edition of the popular Eaton's Arithmetic is announced by 
Thompson, Brown & Co. Note the points made by the publishers. 

Attention of School Committees and others interested is directed to H. H. 
Bumngton's advertisement, relative to blackboards and school supplies. 

For the thing in the line of Inkstands, read J. L. Hammett's advertisement of 
Andrews' Ink Well. Hammett's list of school goods, is the most complete of 
any house in New England, if not in the country. 
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Clark & Maynard. are in the field again with their Histories, and other 
popular text-books. The following note reveals their popularity : — 

Anderson's Historical Series in whole or in part, arc used in the public 
schools of 103 of the 171 cities \* hich, according to the last United States cen- 
sus, contain more than 10,000 inhabitants each. 

The total population of these 171 cities amounts to 7,574,921. The total 
population or the 103 cities using Anderson's Histories is 5,810.754. 

Anderson's Historical Series are also used in the public schools of thou- 
sands of smaller cities and towns, as well as in numerous colleges, academies, 
and seminaries in all parts of the country. 

We print this month the prospectuses of twoof our most popular monthlies, 
Scribnor and The Overland. Each unique in its line. We club with both at 
low rates. 

We are also glad to call attention to several other advertisements can- 
taining many items of interest to teachers. Do not fail to study these pages 
well. 
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FROM THE EARTH TO TEE MOON, Direct in Ninety-Seven Hours and 

Twenty Minutes ; and A Trip Round It. By Jules Verne, New York, 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

To those who have read any of Verne's former works, i*, will be sufficient 
to say that this latest work of his versatile and active pen, is in no degree in- 
ferior to the others. Of course, from the nature of its subject, it deals more 
largely with the unknown than many, or indeed than all of th i others ; but the 
author gives no evidence however of the least hesitation about treading in 
these unknown paths. Indeed there is a fascination in the perfectly confident 
tone and manner with which he enters upon the discussion of the greatest 
topics of modern scientific research, treating as established facts, the merest 
fragments of theory, and carrying his calculations up among the numbers where 
the brain almost staggers beneath the load of figures. Surely the author must, 
be a man of no uncommon talent, and of most extensive and varied attain- 
ments. 

No books for a long time have had the run of these of Verne, and they are 
said to be especially popular with the boys, and we imagine that they are the 
least harmful to a wide-awake boy of anything that can be found which he 
will read. 

THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH. By T. ^Kingston Oliphant, 
M. A., of Balliol College, Oxford. London, Macmillan & Co., 1873. From 
Valpey, Angell & Co. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret MacArthur. Edited by Edward 
A. Freeman, D. C. L. Edition adapted for American Students. Isew York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1874. From Valpey, Angell & Co. 

THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC. Publishers, James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Price 50 cents. From Valpey, Angell & Co. 
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NEW SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By Mary E. Anderson, Boston. 
Lee & Shepard. Sold by D. Perrin. 

This is one of the freshest, most delightful gift books for a little child that 

we have seen this season. The songs are simplo, but natural, childlike, not 

childish, and give evidence of what the author says, of having been put to 

practical use in a real nursery with live children. It is very prettily illustrated 

by bits of etchings drawn by Lizzie B. Humphrey. 

KIT CARSON. By J. S. C. Abbott, New York ; Dodd & Mead. Sold by 
Valpey, Angell & Co. 

This is the third volume of the historical series for the young which Mr. 
Abbott is preparing. The hero of the present history is a more recent charac- 
ter than those whose fameund deeds have heretofore attracted the author's pen, 
and hence more of present interest attaches to the story. The narrative is well 
told and while being sufficiently exciting to interest the boy of the period, it does 
not inflame his ardor or whet his ambition by imaginary deeds of prowess and 
impossible achievements, that only serve to deaden the appreciation of what is 
real and possible. We wish these volumos might find a wide circle of readers. 

ONE TEAR AT OUR BOARDING SCHOOL. By Agnes Phelps, Boston, 
Loring, Publisher. Sold by Valpey, Angell & Co. 

We have here the purported transcript of the actual diary of one of a bevy of 
school girls, depicting the actual life of a boarding school in all of its varied 
phases. Save in the change of names of persons and places, it is said to be a bit 
of real history, It certainly bears on its pages the evidences of its genuine- 
ness, for many passages and scenes are intensely realistic. It reads well and 
leaves a very pleasant impression on the memory, as the end is reached. 

THE BURGOMASTERS DAUGHTER. By Christine Muller, New York. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Sold by Valpey, Angell & Co. 

This is a tale of life in Holland, in which much skill is shown in the manage- 
ment of the plot, much discernment in the creation of the characters of the 
story, and good taste in the style of composition. Thore is a marked presence 
of purity and true refinement and culture throughout the work, and pervading 
it all is a deep, yet unobtrusive religious feeling. The work clearly belongs to 
the class of fiction, which has a higher aim than to amuse. 

FIRST BOOK OF GEOLOGY of Putnum's Elemen try, with 115 Illustrations, 
Science Series. By William S. Davis, LL. D., head master of the Derby 
Central school of Science. Publishers, G. P. Putnum's Sons, Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty Third Street, N. Y. Received from Tillinghast & Mason. 

ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL PHILOSOPHY, chiefly human, of Putnum's Ele- 
mentry Science Series. By John Angell. Senior Science Master. Man- 
chester Grammar school. Illustrated with 83 figures. Publishers, G. P. 
Putnum's Sons, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- third Street, N. Y. From Til- 
linghast & Mason. 

STORIES OF A GRANDFATHER ABOUT AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By N. S. Dodge. Boston. Lee & Shepard. New York, Lee, Shepard & 
Dillingham, 1874. From Valpey, Angell & Co. 

A STOUT HEART; or, a Student from over the Sea of The Whispering 
Pine Series. Illustrated, by Elijiah Kellogg. Boston, Lee & Shepard! 
New York, Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. From Valpey, Angell & Co. 
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Books and Documents Received. — Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Board of Public Education of the first School District of Pennsylvania, com- 
prising the city of Philadelphia. 

Annual Report of the School Committee, of New Bedford, together with 
Superintendents Report. From Henry F. Harrington, Superintendent. 

Reports of the School Committee of Boston, I860, 61 and 72. From J. D. 
Philbrick, Superintendent. 

Catalogues of Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary. 

Acts passed by the Board of Education of the State o! Alabama. 

Classification and Course of Study, recommended for the District schools of 
Kansas. 

Annual Report of the Board of School Visitors of Hartford. From Charles 
R. Fisher, Acting Visitor. 

Davis Phono-Romanic Instructor, Seventeenth Annual Catalogue of the 
Teachers are Students of the National Normal school, l^ebanon, Ohio. 

Third Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the State Normal school 
to the New Hampshire Legislature. 

Fifth Annual Catalogue of the Mystic Valley, English and Classical In- 
stitute. 

Thirty-first Annual Report of the Board of Publio Instruction of the city any 
and county of New York. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, Chicago. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report upon the schools ot New Hampshire. From 
J. \V. Simonds, Superintendent. 

Catalogue of Pennsylvania State Normal sshool, Millersvilie, Penn. 

Catalogue of Brown University, 1873—4. 

First Report of the Arkansas Industrial University, located at Fayettevillo, 
Washington county, Arkansas. 

Second Annual Report of the Board of Education of Public schools of At- 
lanta, 6a. From B. Mullen, Superintendent. 

Received from Wilson, Hinkle & Co., for State Educational Libra- 
ry. — A Manual of Ancient History. By M. E. Thaiheimer. Pinneo's Com- 
position. The Purser's Manual. By John Williams. Phillips' Day School 
Singer. Latin Grammar and Latin Gradual. By G. K. Bartholomew. Kin- 
dergarten Culture. By W. N. Hailman. Evans 1 School Geometry. A com- 
plete Algebra. By A. Schuyler. 



OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Overland Monthly for January, appears in an illuminated cover, quite 
neat, but rather too light, it seems to us, to wear well. Its contents are full and 
rich. We can hardly mention all the good things without copying the eptire 
table of contents. For characteristic fiction, we have a sketch by Prentice 
Mulford, "Stony Bar Store and its Customers," "Pepita," "It Happened in 
Fifty Six," and " A Daring Game." Joaquin Miller contributes a paper on 
the River Rhine in which he deals rather roughly with the fanciful pictures of 
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the Rhine, which Americans have been wont to draw of this famous river. 
" The War Department and the Union Army " opens a leaf of history in re- 
ference to the late struggle of the nation for life, that is both interesting and 
instructive. B. P. Avery, the new editor of the Overland, gives us No. 1, of 
a Summer Tour in the Sierra. We are very glad to bid the Overland " A 
Happy New Year." 

The Schoolday Magazine, published by J. W. Daughaday & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at $1.00 a year, is not only the cheapest, but one of the best 
illustrated periodicals for our Young Folks that we have ever seen. The 
January number, just received, begins its eighteenth year, and contains, be- 
sides the opening chapters of Alexander Clark's new story, entitled " Starting 
Out," the first of Professor Shoeinakor's series of articles on 4t How to Say 
Things," a rich variety of excellent and interesting matter, such as the young 
people everywhere will relish wonderfully. A handsome $2.00 engraving is 
given free to every subscriber for 1874. 

For a successful effort to give instruction, entertainment and amusement to 
every member of the household, we recommend Harkness' Magazine. Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Thinkers, Students, Lovers of Romance, History. Poetry 
and Fun, will all find generous attractions for themselves within its pages. 
Young ladies and gentlemen, girls and boys, will all be pleased with it, and 
should compete for the several prizes offered in the " Young American's Depart- 
ment" which is unusually attractive. Those who will form clubs, or canvass, 
should address the publisher for terms. Enclosing fifty cents for copies of dif- 
ferent issues will prove an entirely satisfactory investment. The Christmas 
number makee a handsome and valuable present ; price thirty cents. Annual 
post-paid subscription, one dollar. To any subscriber or person who remits 
our annual subscription price and seventy-five cents, will have this popular 
Magazine sent post-paid for one year. 

The * 'Galaxy " is just entering on the eighth year of its existence. It started 
to be the foremost literary magazine in the country. It has aimed to be thor- 
oughly up to the times in the choice of subjects which it has discussed, and most 
o! the live questions of the day are ably treated in its pages. Its liberal policy 
and high literary tone have drawn to it contributions from some of the ablest 
of our statesmen. 

In the January number, Judge Black will have an article on his relations 
with Mr. Seward. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed has given many interesting chapters from his Autobio- 
graphy, touching on the most important events of his life, and his recollections 
of the great men with whom he has oome in contact. 

It has attracted to itself many of our freshest and brightest writers, and 
appeals to all tastes— to those who require articles of thought and in- 
struction, and for those who read for amusement only. It is therefore 
welcome in every family. 

The varied departments of this magazine will be maintained as heretofore, 
and it has a right to anticipate a success in the future, greater even than it has 
already attained. The liberal policy which its publishers, Sheldon & Co., have 
pursued richly deserves this success. 
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Littell's Living Age for the New Year, promises unusually well. Scienti- 
fic paper, by Dr. Carpenter and other English scientists ; literary papers by Sir 
Arthur Helps, Alfred Russell Wallace, F. R. S. ; choice fiction by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Miss Thackeray and other favorites, are among the good things assured. 
Then we all know that Littell always does better than it promises. ' 

The Watchman and Reflector is making more extensive arrangements 
than ever before for its foreign correspondence. Its editor, Dr Olmstcad, is now 
in Europe, partly on this business. In all of its departments the Watchman 
is ably edited and the interests committed to its charge are valiantly defended. 
We are glad to note the unmistakable signs of its prosperity and growth. 

The Congregationalist announces among its cards for 1874, two series of 
articles respectively by Rev Wm. M. Taylor, of Now York, and by Professor 
Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst. Those articles alone will be worth more than 
the price of the paper. Sabbath School Teachers will find their " Lesson 
Helps' 1 of great value. They are prepared by twelve of the best biblical scholars 
and Sabbath school teachers in the country. 

Hearth and Home is at hand, and is full of attraction for table and fireside. 
One valuable and interesting feature of this paper is its editorials, which are 
upon a wide range of topics, but always about matters of general concern and 
common interest, and often in reference to questions of a social or moral char- 
acter. They are always clear, out-spoken and adapted to reach the common 
sense views of the great body politic. In the various departments into which 
the paper is divided, special arrangements are made to secure fullness and 
merit. 

Lippincott's Magazine for January, contains a very just and appreciative 
article on " Chester Harding " the self-made artist, valuable as showing what 
perseverance alliod with talent can accomplish. Short pieces of fiction are 
" A Wife's Revenge." *' My Christmas Ball " and " Three French Marriages." 
" The Trianon Palaces" is an illustrated article, interesting as giving us a 
view of French court life in the days of the Bourbons, before royalty bowed to 
republicanism. "The White Doe" and "The Necklace of Pearls" are two 
poems of merit. 

Scribner for January is affluent with illustrations, some of which are very 
fine indeed, reflecting great credit upon both designer and artist. Those who 
have a taste for the marvellous will follow with delight the adventures of the 
" Gun Club" in their efforts to explore the moon, as adapted from Jules Verne 
to the limits of a magazine aiticle. Mr. Froude ooncludes his very interest- 
ing and instructive account of St. Albans; Edward King does Texas; Charles 
Dudley Warner, gives us some ** Thoughts suggested by Mr. Froude's, ' Pro- 
gress, 1 " and in turn, Col. Higginson gives us his views of Mr. Warner in a 
short biographical sketch. We think Mr. W. might have found a more ap- 
preciative biographer. Bert Harte contributes a California sketch, while the 
two serials maintain their interest and begins to develop the purposes and ob- 
jective features of their authors. A strong number. 
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RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

THE ANNUAL CONVOCATION. — FIRST DAY. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction informally commenced 
its annual session, in ^this city, Thursday, January 22d. The 
forenoon was devoted to visiting the schools of the city, together 
with the State Normal School. In the afternoon, two meetings 
were held in the High School building, on Benefit Street, com- 
mencing at 2 o'clock, and both were largely attended. 

Persons interested in the department of higher instruction 
assembled in High School Hall, where a meeting was held, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Joseph Eastman, of East Greenwich. 

Mr. David W. Hoyt read a paper on "The Relation of the 
Teacher to Modern Progress in Physical Science." He began by 
saying that we should, in the first place, regard the teacher as the 
interpreter, who stands between the original investigator and the 
masses of the people. It is the duty of the teacher to keep in- 
formed in the progress of science. A knowledge of science may 
help in fitting the teacher more fully for his duties, although he 
may not teach that which he learns. If he is to be an interpreter, 
he must, of course, know what there is to interpret. One fault 
in teaching is that the old is taught, because it is old and there- 
fore well understood by the teacher, while the new is not taught, 
because it is not so thoroughly understood. 
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Again, it is easy to teach with interest and enthusiasm what 
one has just learned. We do not mean that it can always be 
taught with accuracy. The success of young teachers, he said, 
in their early efforts, is often due to their interest in their acquire- 
ments. But we should use judgment in what we teach, as well 
as our personal enthusiasm. New theories should not be intro- 
duced into schools until they are fully established. The teacher 
should study new theories, even if he does not teach them directly, 
but the pupil has enough to occupy his mind, in what has already 
been discovered. There are many things, such as the spectrum 
analysis, correlation of forces, etc., of which perhaps we know 
only the rudiments, which he thought ought not to be taught 
till they are better understood. 

A discussion upon the subject was then opened by Mr. Isaac F. 
Cady, of Barrington. He thought that the course of teaching 
marked out in the paper was the correct one to be pursued. 
He did not think that the teacher should confine himself entirely 
to facts that had been demonstrated, but the regions of the proba- 
ble and possible should be investigated and taught as well. He 
spoke of the motion of the mass of bodies changing into motion of 
molecules and atoms, and thus producing what we call heat. He 
asked what is life and the force of life, which builds up structure ? 
Trace the progressive development of the bean in becoming a plant. 
The old theory was that the life was dormant in the seed, but the 
seed must have moisture and light before it will grow. Its chem- 
ical properties are changed in growing. Is there life here, or 
simple development of heat ; of motion ? But so far we discover 
no vital principle. Plants grow but little in darkness. Is not 
light force; life force? Iu analyzing light we find, beside the 
seven prismatic colors, other rays invisible to our imperfect 
senses. After tracing these theories still farther, he said that 
the teacher should distinguish between the proved and the proba- 
ble, but should teach the probable to some extent. He spoke of 
different theories of the sun, of the provision for keeping up the 
heat on the emission theory. An Asteroid falling into the sun 
was computed to give forth as much heat as the burning of five 
thousand times its weight of coal. The zodiacal light is supposed 
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to be accounted for by this hypothesis. Ho spoke of the danger 
that the sun would increase too fast, and asked if these theories 
are true. 

Prof. Greene, of Brown University, said : I have been accus- 
tomed to make a broad distinction between theory and fact. The 
theories may help my thinking, and so far I use them, but do not 
let them hinder me in accepting facts. There are some theories 
that I call mere suppositions, assumptions. Sir Isaac Newton 
said he did not know as there was such a thing as gravitation, 
there was a tendency which he called gravitation. 

As to life, I know nothing about it. (Mr. Cady : w Neither do 
I.") I take facts and believe them. I put some things among 
the probable ; but theories I regard simply as theories. 

Prof. Clarke, of Brown University, was not willing to give it up 
so. He said : There is a constant desire to know why things are 
as they are, and so we are expected to teach theories. There are 
facts we can teach without difficulty, there are others whose prin- 
ciples we do not understand. What shall we do with these ? The 
teacher should examine all the theories and choose the one he 
thinks best. This he should teach as the one he believes. The 
pupil will understand and be interested in this, but not in a sim- 
ple statement of many different theories. Some of these theories 
become recognized as facts, others are short-lived. I shall take 
a theory and hold it till I get a better one. 

Prof. Greene explained that he believed in facts, and strove to 
classify kindred facts ; but if his theory must be made out of 
whole cloth, he had no respect for it. He used the theory of 
evolution to bind together and explain facts, but he did not be- 
lieve the theory. He believed in the theory of the earth's revolu- 
tion ; it had ripened up into a fact. 

After a recess of five minutes, the chairman, Prof. Eastman, 
introduced Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown University, who pro- 
ceeded to read a paper on the old and tried theme of 

PREPARATORY CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

He should consider first the value of these studies, then the 
spirit and method in studying them. We have not time to com- 
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pare the relative merits of physical science and language, but I 
trust we shall not put them in antagonism. Both are working 
together in our schools, and both conspire to build up true educa- 
tion. We wish neither to be the only study. It would be illiberal 
to exalt the new at the expense of the old, though it is sometimes 
done. Physical science generally addresses the understanding 
and fails to reach the soul. This it is the office of literature to do, 
and thus the Iliad of Homer supplies a felt want. It is a tale of 
armies and wars, but its subjects are the conflicts of ages. Lite- 
rature cultivates the spiritual nature. 

Another argument for classical studies is drawn from the mental 
discipline which they give. The study of language cultivates 
fixed and concentrated attention. The ancient languages are 
more perfect and regular than the modern, but have a family rela- 
tion to all the modern tongues, and are not dead. Latin still 
lives in the French, Spanish, English and Italian languages. 
Greek and Latin still speak with ever-living voices. The study 
of these languages is a means to an end. We are to seek culture 
from their literatures. In their thoughts and subjects they inspire 
us to spiritual worth. They teach precepts of truth. They are 
still uuapproached in literary excellence. Hence you have a suf- 
ficient argument for the value of classical studies in a liberal 
education. 

Let us see how they should be pursued. The pupil should have 
a clear and sure aim of what he is to do and be. The languages 
should be learned and acquired ; made a lasting possession of ,the 
mind. The old charge of imperfect acquirement of Latin and Greek 
is too true, and men are found glorying over their " little Latin and 
less Greek." It gives me a feeling of sorrow to hear men boast of 
forgetting their classics. The mental discipline was indeed impor- 
tant to him, but it is not all he should have gained. We should not 
plead the shortness of time for this work. The difficulties are not 
insurmountable. Nor is it any advantage to distribute the blame 
to the colleges and schools. We all need to try more and more 
to achieve the positive results of better learning by the use of the 
existing good methods of study. These languages should be mas- 
tered for our use. This can be done "Possunt quia posse vicentur" 
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I mean by mastering just what we mean by mastering a modern 
language which we purpose to use in reading and speaking. The 
faith that German is to be heard as well as read helps in its acqui- 
sition, and to learn it we give practice and repetition ; we must 
aim to do the same with Latin and Greek. They should be voiced, 
sounded and heard as well as read. This is natural. We learn a 
language much quicker by intercourse with people who speak it. 
I remember my own experience in Germany. But it is possible 
to use Greek and Latin in the same way by the synthetic method. 
Give orally simple sentences and make them more and more com- 
plex in your class-room and daily intercourse. Each of the two 
methods has been tried to the exclusion of the other. In childhood 
we studied grammar, laying up in memory abstract rules of syntax 
and prosody with no thought what it was all for, except that they 
were to make the foundation for a classical education. Yet this 
did something for us ; giving us some knowledge and the habit of 
application. I revere the memory of that teacher from whom I 
used to win an encouraging smile by passing successfully through 
a hard rule. In the other method of Ollendorf, everything is 
done by piece-meal ; we have passed beyond the days of either, 
and now have the two in union. Let us make the union practical, 
using them with skill, independence and success. We should put 
Prof. Harkness' excellent works to practical use in constantly 
interchanging Latin and English in all their forms, and by question 
and answer. No form or word but should be coined into living 
speech. The book should only be given up when the scholar has 
it all in his mind. With what facility might you then read a Latin 
author. Not only should book-words be used, but there should 
be something like conversation between teacher and scholar. The 
names of common objects and acts should be used in daily inter- 
course. You would not lose but gain time by it, making the 
school a ludus as in olden time. All this might be done without 
any letting down of grammatical strictness, but the pupil would 
come back with greater appetite for knowledge. The lesson 
should be read back from the translation into the original, and 
every new word made so familiar that it need not be learned again. 
Thus there would be a real progress in knowledge, and the end of 
classical study be obtained. 
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There are higher aims in the study of language; first, the 
teacher will strive to bring into his work a taste for literary beauty. 
It is a pleasure to so instruct the scholar, and to urge him to this 
study which has done so much for others. We should not regard 
language as mere material for grammatical analysis. We may begin 
tho study too early, before we are able to appreciate their beauties 
and diction. Our pupils should know and feel these beauties, 
which they should study, not as tasks to be learned, but as noblest 
diversions for future days. They should be conversant with the 
authors and know their excellences. I would here offer a practi- 
cal remark. The work of translation should be made a means of 
discipline to the student in his own vernacular. This work of 
translation now often contributes to the wrong use of language 
and of foreign idioms. The young pupil should make his lessons 
a trial in English composition. Again, the life of the people 
among whom Greek and Roman letters grew up, should be a sub- 
ject of study. Greek and Latin each contributed to the Chris- 
tian religion, and here is a fruitful theme which should be of in- 
terest to the student in the early part of his study. What were 
their manners and customs, their relation to the races of modern 
times are subjects of a life-work which should be early begun. 
Virgil should be studied as a national poet, Cicero as an exponent 
of Roman political life. I am glad we have schools which do so 
good work, which have given so many good scholars to our Uni- 
versity. I trust they will do yet better service. In reading not 
long since of the schools of England, I received some idea of the 
power of these schools in enlighening the nation, and I would say 
to our teachers, it is a worthy ambition to sustain the reputation 
of our schools. See to it that you adorn the Sparta of your 
dwelling place. Devote the power it shall give you to virtue, 
truth and religion. 

This paper, written in the author's fluent and eloquent style, 
was listened to with marked attention. Mr. Tilton, of Newport, 
opened the discussion of the subjects presented by it, with just 
compliments to Prof. Lincoln. He then alluded to the difficulties 
of teaching and wished himself to be a learner, but said experience 
has taught me something. It is a help to know just what the diffi- 
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cullies are ; such, for instance, as poor memory, poor brains, lack 
of attention, want of enthusiasm in the teacher. These must be 
counteracted by perseverance with dull scholars. Again there 
are difficulties in the studies themselves and we must pay some 
attention to the college requirements. A third class of difficul- 
ties springs from the community. The scholars must not be over- 
worked. True, there are scholars who spend their nights at par- 
ties and ball-rooms, and are they injured by over study ( !) But 
there are scholars who will injure themselves by real study. How 
shall we teach ? Knowledge is apt to be inexact, we should teach 
thoroughly. I would have a class drilled by writing out some 
part of the lesson perfectly upon the board. In some part of 
each lesson they should be obliged to be exact. Then I would 
teach systematically. The teacher should present his subject in 
double motion, just as the earth has two motions. Beside the 
daily lesson there should be a steady onward movement in a defi- 
nite way, so that at the end of the year some subject should have 
been thoroughly treated, I have great faith in the teaching of Latin 
and Greek prose. Greek, especially, must be precise and gives 
accurate knowledge. The question is not now, "Shall we teach ?" 
but, "What shall we teach ?" 

Mr. Alonzo Williams, of Providence, followed by 6rst remark- 
ing that it is well to keep in view the whole aim and scope of 
education. Education teaches every side of our being, and calls 
into play all our energies. We are apt to get the idea that the 
virtue of our teaching is to get scholars over the college examina- 
tions. The result of this is three or four years cramming upon the 
required studies. Is this education? 1 know the incentive of the 
college life before them. But we are educating them ourselves, 
not preparing for others to educate them. We should then pursue 
the preparatory course with the idea that these are studies, and 
we should take such studies in this preparation as will leave the 
student in the best possible development ; then if he wishes to 
enter college, show him the way. 

As to methods of study, I agree with Prof. Lincoln that they 
should be made live studies. I have tried his method of study, 
but discontinued it for want of time. I have since adopted a 
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method quite satisfactory to myself. I begin with a class by giv- 
ing lectures of the languages, their relations, how they are 
derived, and show how a kuowledge of Latin is necessary to 
understand them. I also speak of the later elements which enter 
into them, the principles which have determined .their growth 
internal and external. In the recitation I require the English 
derivatives of the Latin words, the principles which govern the 
changes, how they have come, directly or iudirectly. We have 
need of an English Grammar founded on the principles of lan- 
guage. Thus continue the comparative method through all your 
study. 

Let me teach where the class can bring out and admire the 
beauties and sentiment of the text. I have had my classes study 
the thoughts and beauties of the author, giving them an essay of 
my own at the beginning, and requiring essays from them, during 
the progress of our reading. I have had them present criticism 
of tho Odes of Horace, compare Virgil and Homer, in parallel 
passages, showing where Virgil borrowed, criticising his improve- 
ment, or the reverse, on the thought and expression of Homer. 
This study of the classics briugs us into contact with the great 
minds of Greece and Rome. Those who study by this method 
will not forget the principles they learn from them, and the influ- 
ence will ever he felt. 



The meeting of the grammar and primary school section of the 
convention was held in room No. 3 of the High School building, 
which proved far too small for the purpose, all the seats and 
standing room being occupied, while considerable numbers were 
unable to obtain admittance. 

Mr. L. W. Russell, of this city, was the presidiug officer. The 
first paper of the afternoon was by Mr. J. C. Grecnough, Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School, upon the subject of Beading. The 
chairman occupied a few minutes with practical remarks upon the 
subject. He regarded it as a mistake in teaching, to occupy the 
whole time in drilling upon a few pieces. It is better to allow the 
pupils to read, at times, without much criticism. They should come 
into recognition of more words than this special elocutionary drill 
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will introduce. The object of the lesson should be sometimes to 
give facility in the enunciation of words. There should always be 
some one leading thing to be accomplished in each lesson ; at one 
time, articulation ; at another, inflection should be attended to 
chiefly ; then emotional expression, and other special topics. It 
is not well with beginners to divide the attention among too many 
things at the same time. 

Mr. Greenough then read his paper, which was a very 
suggestive presentation of the management of reading with 
young pupils. He placed considerable stress upon the union of 
the powers or sounds of the letters forming the earliest words 
learned by the child ; also that the word should not be presented 
till the thing it symbolizes was known to the child, or the idea to 
be conveyed comprehended. He thought much was lost to the 
child by a want of freshness in the matter presented for reading 
lessons. He hoped to see the day when, to obviate this, printed 
sheets would be furnished monthly, by some competent committee 
chosen for the purpose, to be distributed among the schools of a 
State or community, these sheets to contain appropriate matter 
for different grades of school, exciting curiosity in the children by 
the continued newness, and affording the opportunity of keeping 
the children interested in current topics, of history, politics, dis- 
coveries, &c, which they could comprehend. 

He thought the reading book a very important one. Around it 
clusters much in after years of school-life. The influence of the 
pieces, and of the teacher's work when teaching them, was very 
great. He illustrated this by a pleasing anecdote. 

He closed the paper by some eloquent allusions to the doors 
which may be opened to the pupils through the reading lessons to 
the gems of our great authors, forming and moulding the tastes of 
the pupils for their works. 

Mr. Manchester, of the Thayer street school, alluded to the 
importance of teaching reading in all the school lessons. It is of 
little use to drill in articulation in the reading exercise and to 
allow sluggish utterance in all the other lessons. They should 
learn to read well their examples in arithmetic and all other mat- 
ter to be studied. They often failed to get a lesson because they 
could not read it intelligently. 
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At 3 o'clock it was announced that the time for the next paper 
had arrived, the title being " Elementary Geography? to be read 
by Miss Mary A. Riley, of Westerly. 

Miss Riley's paper was a thoughtful, well- written and finely 
delivered essay upon the first; steps in teaching this subject. She 
regarded the teaching of position as of the first importance. It 
should be done before the name geography is uttered in the class, 
and by locating different objects in the school room and speaking 
of their positions, absolute and as related to each other. Then the 
streets of the town, and houses, etc., located upon them, might be 
taken up till the necessity of a map was felt. Then map-drawing 
might be begun, rude at first, but to be perfected in the higher 
grades. Her methods of progress were essentially such as were 
recommended by Mr. Sawin, and given with a clearness which 
showed that the speaker knew how to use them. 

Mr. J. M. Sawin, of the Elm Street Grammar School, opened 
the discussion by a review of the methods he would adopt with 
beginners, prefacing this, however, by remarks showing that but 
little progress in improved methods was possible so long as com- 
mittees and parents demanded that text-books should be put in 
the hands of the pupils, for the purpose of memory' study, from 
the first. The first steps should be by object teaching lessons, 
beginning with the hills, the ponds, the brooks, etc., which the 
pupil knew, giving an idea of the meaning of terms from what he 
sees for himself. From this he would go, step by step, further 
away to remote parts of the earth. Ho regarded the teacher's 
oral instruction, concerning things of great interest, as important. 
The grand mountain scenes, the beautiful prairies, the burning 
deserts, the charming river scenes, and the wonderful productions 
of the earth, should be vividly portrayed by the teacher for excit- 
ing in the pupil an interest for the study. 

Rev. Daniel Leach, City Superintendent of Schools, alluded to 
the teaching of the subject in the schools of this city, remarking 
that, from his examinations, he thought the children understood 
what they studied. He would sometimes have them commit to 
memory certain facts, and that thoroughly. What was not re- 
membered was not available. 
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Mr. Hall, of the Benefit Grammar School, gave some practical 
remarks upon the subjects. He would have the pupils begin not 
with the earth as a whole, but study their immediate region first. 

The next subject discussed was w Early Steps in Language," 
opened by a paper by Miss S. C. Bancroft, teacher in the Normal 
School. She showed by some apt illustrations and quotations the 
need of instruction in language. She advocated the teaching of 
language in all the school lessons from the earliest period of 
school-going, long before what is termed composition-writing 
begins. The pupils should be taught to tell about the things they 
see and handle. Here is where they get their first lessons in lan- 
guage. She impressed upon the audience the great importance of 
the teacher's using correct language in all the lessons and conver- 
sations, and aiding the pupils to do the same. People often come 
to serious misunderstanding and legal contests even, by a miscon- 
ception of words. The legal profession would be deprived of half 
their work were it not for this. Some useful hints of interest to 
teachers were given in relation to further steps in teaching lan- 
guage. The paper was listened to with marked attention. 

Mr. Hall made a few remarks upon teaching the use of capital 
letters, when Prof. S. S. Greene, of this city, made some sug- 
gestive remarks upon the subject. He highly commended the 
paper of Miss Bancroft, and, in following out her line of thought, 
said that the first learning of language was in what he termed the 
unconscious period. First is the thought, then the child reaches 
after language for expressing it. He wants it. Set the child to 
thinking and he will express himself. We think in language. It 
is the instrument of thinking. Language is the out-of-sight ser- 
vant of thought. Interest the child in language, interest him 
in thought. If he has the thought, he will find an expression 
for it. To set him to thinking, then, is the important thing in 
the teacher. His expression will be what he has found in the 
home, on the street, or in the school. At first it will be his 
w mother n tongue, right or wrong. Let him use it, and not ridicule 
him for it, but aid him to correct it. Prof. Greene's remarks im- 
pressed upon the teachers, that their work in teaching language 
lay chiefly in first exciting thought by directing the attention to 
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things in which pupils are naturally interested ; secondly, in cor- 
recting the faulty forms of expression which they unconsciously 
acquire. 

At five o'clock, after a very interesting session of three hours, 
the meeting adjourned. 



At 8 o'clock, Music Hall was well filled, and President Lyon 
introduced Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, whose address was upon the general character of edu- 
cation and soine of its pressing needs. It will appear in full in 
The Schoolmaster for March. 

Prof. Bailey then read Dr. Holmes' Reunion poem, beginning 

" Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boysP " 

With this the audience were greatly pleased. He then read a 
selection from Dombey & Son, by Charles Dickens, some points 
of which were very pathetic, especially the death of Little Paul, 
which was rendered in such good taste that he was compelled to 
read another, this time giving the story of the Hoosier who in- 
vested in live oysters. This sent the large audience home in the 
best of spirits, warmly eulogizing Prof. Bailey. 



SECOND DAT. 

Friday morning, at half past nine o'clock, the Institute was 
opened with devotional exercises by Eev. D. H. Greer, Rector of 
Grace Church. President Lyon made a short address of welcome 
to the teachers . He said a teacher should be one who is called to 
the work. He had little sympathy with those who made it a mere 
stepping stone to a profession. In Germany, teachers expect to 
devote their lives to the work. They are provided for by the 
State, and at the age of forty retire on full salary. 

He here appointed the Committees on Nominations, Resolutions 
and the Schoolmaster. 

Mr. J. C. Greenough, of the Normal School, read a paper upon 
" The Use of Text-Books.' 1 He defined a text-book as a book 
regularly used by the student in the preparation of his lesson. 



L 
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Text-books are of different qualities, but we are to consider when 
a good text-book should, or should not, be used. They should 
not be used when the printed j?age will not convey what is to be 
taught. Early teaching must be without books, and first ideas 
are the most important since they determine the pupil's future 
acquirements. Words aro not the objects of our knowledge, but 
principles, and principles are facts systematically arranged. All 
scientific truth implies previous understanding of facts. Knowl- 
edge gained by the study of words simply is of little practical use. 
We must study facts before we can classify. The perceptive fac- 
ulties develop first in order, and upon their development depends 
that of the other faculties. Something more than words are 
needed to develop this faculty. We must have objects to teach, 
and teach the objects before the words. The teacher should dis- 
tinguish between telling and teaching. He should observe and 
then make bis own statements. This was Agassiz's method. The 
pupil gaining ideas in the natural order will adopt this method in 
after life, and will investigate for himself. This will make indi- 
vidual men rather than machines. Some say it is well to fix cor- 
rect statements and store the mind with facts, to be known in 
later years ; but this cultivates a habit of trusting to statements 
and memory rather than to experience. True our schools are 
destitute of apparatus, and what can be done? Let the teacher 
present the need to parents and pupils, and show that a greater 
amount of knowledge can thus be acquired than from money in- 
vested in text-books ; then the time will not be far distant when 
the means will be furnished. This method of teaching is some- 
times called the object method. But it is not limited to the ex- 
ternal world, the science of mind may be studied in the same 
way. Let the teacher direct the pupil's investigation of his own 
consciousness. This is more properly called the natural method. 
When text-books contain the thing to be studied — as language, 
literature and the like, they must be used. We should save time 
by increase of interest, acting as original investigators. The 
instruction of the author may or may not be properly adopted.. 
There is a prejudice in many minds against oral teaching which, 
is just, if it refers to mere rambling talk. Teaching should be- 
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brief, concise and thoroughly understood by the teacher. Such 
teaching awakens enthusiasm. The objection that such teaching 
is not practical will be met by experience. Books containing 
problems are useful, but principles and rules should be taught 
orally. Books often present the subject in such a manner that 
the need of observation is not felt. Teaching is the mark of 
teachers not of text-books. We may avail ourselves through 
text-books of the author's methods in teaching. They are thus 
important to the teacher. Why is not the written statement as 
good as the oral? So it is, if the oral is nothing more than a 
statement. The pupil is to advance by his own study, but under 
the guidance of the teacher. 

Text-books may be used to gain knowledge which cannot be 
obtained by experience, as in history and geography. Single 
facts are of little value except in their relation to other facts and 
to principles. The teacher should lead the pupil to compare 
known facts and reach conclusions valuable to himself and others. 
What we read we must reconstruct by the imagination, and it can 
use only the material which we ourselves have gathered, so that 
what we know on testimony is in fact dependent on experience. 
The pupil should study things before principles and statements, 
should be familiar with practice before learning rules. In the 
study of language, translation precedes the methods of grammar. 
When the pupil has come to understand the subject, if text-books 
•can best state the knowledge, they may be profitably used. 

Rev. C. A. Staples, of Providence, opened the discussion. He 
highly complimented Mr. Greenough's paper. He referred to his 
former teacher, who was wont to say " no one was fit to teach 
unless he could dispense with tlie text-books." There is a differ- 
ence in pupils about using text-books. If we consider the aim to 
impart knowledge of facts and fit the scholar for life's work by 
awakening habits of thoughtfulness, we shall arrive at proper 
• conclusions. While the intellect should be cultivated, it is also 
important that facts and principles, which prepare the pupil to fill 
his place in life, should likewise be imparted, and this must be 
done mainly by text-book, even if the teacher make his own books. 

The majority of pupils have not and never can have much indi- 
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viduality and to teach such pupils we must rely on text-books. 
Spelling must be learned by memory, it cannot be reasoned out, 
and in grammar we must teach principles from text-books. The 
reasoning powers should be developed ; but, after all, do we not 
rely chiefly on the memory even though it be treacherous. We 
do not succeed in properly awakening moral and religious life 
even in our Sunday Schools ; we should not only learn the rules 
but form the habits of virtuous conduct. So, in the intellectual 
life, we may simply cram the memory with facts. This is better 
than nothing, but not what is needed. We are gaining in illus- 
tration and in striving to awaken thoughtfulness and interest. It 
is more difficult to teach without text-books and to make a good 
exhibition to the trustees, commissioners and parents, yet a very 
little power of discrimination is better than any amount of mere 
book knowledge. 

Rev. Mr. Leach, Superintendent of Providence Schools, fol- 
lowed. He believed the day of sticking close to the text-book 
was past, but properly used they are essential to the good of the 
school. How they should be used would depend upon the capa- 
city, age and circumstances of the child. Thought may be 
awakened by objects, by pictures, by description, or by the names 
of objects. Children have few spontaneous ideas, and early 
knowledge is limited ; how, then, can a teacher present numerous 
objects. The more the teacher can use objects the better, but 
pictures, description or name of object must at times take their 
place. Without the name of objects he will know nothing of 
what he sees. Thoughts must lie put into language and should 
be extracted from language. The child that can do this is edu- 
cated. The memory is the only conservator of knowledge, and 
this is by exact, definite, precise language. These thoughts 
should be in logical order ; the closer the intimacy of relation the 
better. The cultivation of memory is not exclusive in our schools. 
A difficult but profitable work i9 the expression of thoughts in 
different words from those through which they were received. 
Reasoning is the comparison of facts, but it depends upon the 
memory. To criticise is easy ; a man might state just how to 
make a watch and yet not be able to construct one. We all de- 
2 
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sire to give the pupil as much knowledge as possible, and teach 
him to use it in the most effective manner. Words and language 
must be furnished before many ideas can bo communicated, but I 
do not recommend filling the mind with mere empty words. Pu- 
pils should use pencil and slate, giving, in their own words, the 
ideas received. 

I dissent from the view that definitions and principles should 
be left to the teacher. It would produce confusion and we should 
have no fixed definitions. It is difficult to express thought defi- 
nitely, accurately and concisely in language, and when done it 
should be preserved. One defect in our teaching is inexactness. 
Processes should precede definitions but knowledge should be 
preserved in the best language. As regards spelling words the 
pupil does not understand, it is impossible that he should under- 
stand the full meaning of all the words he meets ; for instance, I 
give out the word fast, and call for definition. It can be known 
only by its use in the sentence. Children should thus learn to 
use words. Fixed objects and technical names may be learned. 
In reading we have the mechanical process and also the intellect- 
ual. The latter extracts the thought from the page. We next 
put thought into language and make it effective to others. We 
wish to cultivate the memory that the pupil may reason. Oral 
teaching is apt to be given at random, but as a rule we should 
teach only what applies to the lesson. Beginning at the founda- 
tion all knowledge should be related. I would not burden the 
memory with useless knowledge, yet when memory is gone, all is 
gone. It is well to make knowledge attractive, but let the pupil 
understand that it is by toil and effort that knowledge is gained. 
The mind as well as the body needs strong meat. I never read 
of a man who attained eminence who had not a good memory. I 
believe our teachers are striving that the scholars shall derive 
ideas from the text-books and not that they shall give a mere ver- 
bal recitation. 

Prof. Oreene was called upon and said : * I belong to both 
sides of this question. In my earlier years of study the professor 
came before us without notes or books and began to rub a glass 
tube with a calf-skin. He then held it over the table on which 
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he bad placed some light particles aud we saw these alternately 
attracted to and repelled from the glass. He then began to ex- 
plain it and give us facts connected with it. I enjoyed this exer- 
cise, I know I did. I can conceive of his coming with the state- 
ment of the fact and then proving his statement by experiments. 
I sometimes question which is the better, but confess I like the 
first. I should not wish the professor to repeat it many times. 
Object-teaching is often carried to excess. 

w Suppose I take geography ; I wish to give the pupil an idea of 
Madagascar. I first show him an island, however small, then teach 
him of larger islands, and go from the object which gives the ele- 
mentary idea up to the great idea. If you say to me, ' Titus 
erected a battering ram,' unless I have seen a picture of it, it is 
all a grand blank to me. The object of teaching is to fill out and 
open up the thoughts which the pupil entrusts to memory. Com- 
mit to memory through the understanding, not through the lan- 
guage simply. My thought is this ; the business of the teacher is 
to furnish ideas, let him use text-books, but let him make his 
ideas clear. The disadvantage of teaching without a text-book is 
the crowding into the mind of five or six different things without 
a record. A record helps to recall. It should be as brief as 
possible. My class are required to take their own notes or to 
take my dictation, I have tried this method and am satisfied. The 
text-book must have a great deal of lumber in it ; let me use the 
book and throw away the lumber. Both with and without the 
text-book, is the true way to teach ; the teacher who cannot teach 
without, is not fit to teach." 

Prof. Bailey was then introduced to read, but said : I will 
not read, but hope to lecture a little upon reading, and assist 
teachers in teaching this hard subject. I am pleased to follow the 
distinguished gentleman who has just preceded me. I occasionally 
find a class well drilled in logical analysis, and this is the prepara- 
tion for reading .sentences. Do you not think it possible to make 
reading orderly, scientific and more useful and practical ? Huxley, 
says, " Method is the same in all sciences." Observe facts, then 
group, and then elaborate them. Deducing conclusions from this 
elaborating of facts, you individualize and observe the points of 
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simlariity. You then test your observations. This is verification. 
This method is not impossible in reading. Wo may go out and 
observe the best talkers, we observe the same facts in the conver- 
sations of many, and then say, w All persons speak in this way." 
For example, how do people speak when most happy in expression? 
On matter of fact ideas, they speak just loud enough, and just 
fast enough, with moderate force, stress, time, &c. We thus 
begin to classify. What changes are made for increased enthu- 
siasm ? Their ideas are expressed faster, louder and with marked 
stress. You know expressions of joy or sorrow, when you cannot 
hear the words. We observe, till we are satisfied, how people ex- 
press happy ideas. Joyous ideas are spoken with gii3hing em- 
phasis, increased time, a longer slide, and purer quality of voice. 
We observe sadness in the same way. We have here also good 
training in accurate observation. People when sad, use the semi- 
tone, as we use the black keys of an instrument for plaintive 
pieces. It is a law of nature in speech as well as in music, that 
we should use suppressed force and peculiar half tones to indi- 
cate sadness. Grand, royal words, require large volume and open 
tone. Pleasant language for harsh ideas is not always sufficient. 
They require far different tones, abrupt emphasis, harsh stress. The 
dog will mind when you speak decidedly. He will generally mind 
the tone of voico rather than the words spoken. 

These are matters of simple daily observation. You distin- 
guish irony by the tone, if you hear it, or by the sentiment, if 
you read it; for example, "Thou art his disciple,' but we aro 
Moses* disciples." Frank, honest terms use the straight slide, 
-when the thought is crooked, we use the double slide, sometimes 
strongly called circumflexed, to denote a double point. We might 
go on, but we have suggested the method. Practice on a large 
.class of persons. We bring out emphatic points by reading them 
louder than the others. But how much louder? As much as they 
: are relatively more important. It is a difficult thing to individua- 
lize ideas, but this is the secret of good reading. Note the 
, points of resemblance or difference. The first means of indivi- 
• dualization is by comparison and contrast, all thought depends on 
i these. Everything is relative? You must have lights and shadows 
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in expression and in thinking. Our bad reading is not due to the 
want of good voices, but to a want of careful thought and accu- 
rate preparation. 

The want of right emphasis will be remedied by intellectual 
activity. When we read, we should emphasize not the common 
and general, but the special. " The Lord is my shepherd," 
" Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place/* He leadeth me be- 
side the still waters, He restoreth my soul," were examples of 
right emphasis. " I am an anti-slavery man." " Mind is the 
noblest part of man" are examples of misplaced emphasis. 
What you can say, of course to, needs no emphasis, as, " and put 
shoes on his feet." It is easy to dump our emphasis on the last 
word, as in the passage " Bless the Lord, O my soul. We should 
rather say,. " Bless the Lord," i. e. instead of cursing Him. 



FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

Prof. Bailey, resumed his lecture. I propose to illustrate some 
of the principles which we brought out this morning. 

Teachers, if the pupil criticises you, make him give a good rea- 
son. This will preserve your self-respect. The teacher is glad to 
be corrected by the scholar. We think by comparison and con- 
trast ; we express our thoughts by lights of shadows, what then 
shall we search for in reading. We may say, " That little boy 
reads well," and change our meaning by change of emphasis. 

Prof. Bailey then read with the scholars of the Normal School, 
President Lincoln's speech delivered at Cemetery Hill. He 
brought out the contrasts, showed that a phrase containing but a 
single idea should be spoken as a whole, and tested his directions 
for emphasis and stress. The reader is under oath to bring out 
all the ideas. He illustrated the principle of slides, tender 
thoughts prolong, but do not increase the tone. He brought out 
the principles of logical analysis by the account of Christ's healing 
the blind man. Logical analysis is founded not on taste, but on 
science. 

Every new incident needs to be touched distinctly. Good 
reading teaches good thinking. The teacher should study what 
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he aims to teach. Positive ideas generally require the upward, 
negative, the downward slide. The amen slide should not be 
used till you have finished. Matter of fact slide, differs from the 
emotional which is lengthened or made abrupt. The difference 
between singing and speaking, is, that in singing you step up and 
down the ladder, while in speaking and reading you glide up 
or down. Public speaking, differs from conversation only in 
being on a larger scale. Indirect questions are always spoken 
with downward slide. Negative ideas are emphatic only when 
anti-thetical. " Thou shalt not bearjfafoe witness." The specific 
rather than the general should be emphatic. Sometimes the 
higher law of expression may transgress the dictionary as in the 
passages: "The ungodly are not so;" "Be not conformed 
but be ye Jmr*«formed." 

Prof. Bailey brought out other points of interest and illustra- 
tions. He thanked the class for their attention and assistance* 

This exercise was regarded as one of the best features of the 
Institute. 

Mr. L. W. Russell, of Providence, read a paper upon the 
question, "How can our schools be improved ?" This question 
can hardly be considered distinct from the whole work we have 
discussed here. But as I understand the point, it is to bring to 
light the faults of our schools with a view to rectifying them. 
And we shall not lack advisers, for every Yankee can run the 
government or teach a school. The reformer says, w All is out of 
joint." Everything is to be done by method and made perfect. 

Then there are the specialists of divers kinds. The professions 
come to us : the physician, the attorney, painter, sculptor, trader, 
the master mechanic, and even the kitchen, invades the school. 
Tho pressure for more and better is so great we may well pause 
and ask if our schools are adapted to the pupil. So many things 
require study just when the pupil needs time and opportunity for 
physical development. Music, drawing, sketching, &c, the natu- 
ral sciences, to say nothing of history and declamation, are urged 
upon us. New studies improve the appearance of the school, but 
the question arises, will they not kill the scholars, especially the 
girls ? It is not difficult to urge them to work beyond recupera- 
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tion. The boy generally manages to live through it, and takes to 
mental growth afterward. The tendency is to keep all we have 
and add more. It will take but a few minutes each day, and is 
so important. Is not our present system injurious ? What can 
best be spared, is the question. Make music recreation, let 
drawing in part replace writing. With the haste of fathers and 
mothers it is plain we cannot lengthen the time. We should con- 
centrate attention on a few studies and be thorough. Facts are 
worth more than theories. My own experience in spelling teaches 
that it can be learned thoroughly. In Geography, we should 
teach how to use maps rather thau make use of them ourselves. 
In Arithmetic, we give too much work. Our school work re- 
quires too long application to be healthfully accomplished, but 
who is to blame for this ? Ask the mothers and fathers who will 
urge their children forward. Ask the school visitors. We are 
all to blame and must mend, or our pupils will be physical wrecks. 
The time is at hand. In Hartford and Boston the movement of 
reform has begun. Children under fifteen years old should do 
most of their studying in school during school hours. You may say 
these hours are not all devoted to study ; part of the time is taken 
in recitations ; but recitations should require as much mental appli- 
cation as study. There are manifest and important advances, as in 
grading and classification, but there are objections to a close 
adherence to these. The committee and teacher expect the same 
from every scholar. Nothing is more impossible, unless the 
requirements are low. Many a teacher will keep back some for 
the others. Would it not be better that even the dull scholars 
should make progress ? I do not advocate a superficial course, 
but that the pupil learn thoroughly what his mental ability is 
fitted for. 

Another thing: I advocate the presence of women on our 
school Boards. They can care for children, in many respects, 
better than men. It might ruffle the delightful harmony which 
now prevails in them.( !) 

I speak to you, ladies. I am bound to state my convictions. 
There should be more male teachers in our lower grades, that the 
pupils may come into contact with the masculine mind. The two 
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should work together in training the mind ; there is something iii 
each which is wanting in the other. In school, as in home train- 
ing, both are. needful. I would also have female professors in our 
colleges. The leaven is working, and our institutions will have 
to admit ladies to their privileges. 

To speak as a citizen I would say, secure teachers who have 
qualifications for the work. The teacher, whoever ho may be, 
who has not teaching ability, should be removed. Schools must 
not be sacrificed for teachers who ought to earn their living in 
other callings. 

Skilled teachers should be promoted and well paid, outranking 
those who do a minimum of work for maximum pay. If the peo- 
ple knew how much depends upon a happy state of mind, they 
would fix the salary where it would keep the mind free fr#m 
thoughts of unpaid bills and privations. The Germans say to us, 
w You build palaces for school houses, and starve your teachers." 
It is not nearly so bad as they represent, but when you pay bet- 
ter wages, you will get better teachers and have better schools. 

Mr. W. A. Mowry opened the discussion. I cannot say I have 
no thoughts on this subject. We may all have our theories, but 
for myself, I know less about it than I thought I did ten years 
ago. Let us see what elements constitute a good school. First, 
a good teacher ; second, good scholars ; third, interested parents ; 
fourth, the school-house and its appliances; fifth, the methods of 
study. Mr. Russell has said enough about good teachers. I 
think in no profession will you find a more conscientious body of 
workers than the teachers of New England. Undoubtedly there 
are poor teachers, and wherever they are found they ought to be 
discharged. Our school boards should look to this. 

As regards good scholars, we should not give the most attention 
to teaching the best, but the poorest. . We cannot choose our 
material. Proper attention should be given to ventilation, heat- 
ing, light, text-books, &c. The good sense of the people will 
look after these matters. Of the course of study I know little. 
The basis seems to be the same as our fathers studied : the three 
"R's," with spelling, geography and grammar. Of methods, 
teachers have had pet theories which they have tried to prove 
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success but which have not succeeded. Is it reasonable that we 
should spend as much time as our fathers upou these common 
studies, and have nothing of natural history and the botany of 
New England. I would not pull down the old till a better method 
can replace it. Would that the combined wisdom of New Eng- 
land might lay out a course of study for our schools. There is 
no profession where more mistakes are made. We spoil souls in 
learning how to teach, and don't learn then. The more I think 
of it, the more dissatisfied I am, but I do not see how to lay down 
a perfect course of study. A scheme will not be devised by mere 
local trials. Teachers should not take what is said from the plat- 
form as perfect. It appears to me that a great mistake is made 
by attempting to exhaust a subject the first time going over it. 
Would it not be a better plan to go over the elements of a subject, 
as arithmetic, or geography, or grammar, and then review, add- 
ing more difficult examples, and by the third time over, take all 
the intricate parts, thus completing the subject. For example, 
sinall children should not be obliged to perform long and difficult 
examples in long division, the first time the subject is studied. 
Six figures in the divisor for little children, beginners, is wicked. 
It has been stated that classes have been kept a year and a half 
on long division. Is not this barbarous ? Over half the pupils 
in our lower grades of schools leave before arriving at the gram- 
mar school. It appears to me that it is better to take the ele- 
ments of the "four ground rules," and proceed with simple and 
easy examples through the elements of fractions and decimals. 
United States money, and reduction and compound numbers, 
perhaps even to percentage, before entering the grammar school. 
Then go back and review, adding more difficult problems and 
examples. I think this is better for two reasons : First, on ac- 
count of the large number of pupils who are obliged to leave 
school before entering the grammar department. Second, because 
this is the true theory of teaching, and is better for those who 
go through the grammar school. Every elementary study should 
be learned in this way — first a cursory view, then a more thor- 
ough review. Get first the leading points, then go over again 
and get the details. We should ever keep iu mind the primary 
object of a course of school education. It is not the acquisition 
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of knowledge, that is secondary, but it is to develop and disci- 
pline the powers .of the mind. To make strong men and women, 
with good heads and good hearts. 



FRIDAY EVENING. 

At the evening session the attendance was beyond precedent. 
Every seat, aisle and corner in Music Hall, both up stairs and 
down, were filled, aye, crowded, and hundreds were obliged to 
go away, disappointed at not being able to obtain even standing 
room. 

The exercises commenced with singing by the young ladies of 
the Providence High School, under the direction of Mr. B. W. 
Hood, teacher of music in the public schools, Mr. Frank F. 
Tingley presiding at the organ. The president of the institute, 
Mr. Merrick Lyou, made a brief opening address, alluding to tho 
advance in public opinion concerning educational matters during 
the last few years. He thanked the audience for their attendance 
and interest. The sympathy and co-operation of parents is indis- 
pensable. He alluded to the increased appropriations and the 
marked improvement in school-houses. The salary of teachers 
should be increased. We have made a good beginning and may 
look forward with exultant hopes. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor C. C. Van Zandt was now introduced, who gave a vivid 
description of public schools years ago, and compared the school 
systems of that day with those of the present time, much to the 
amusement of the audience. 

Mayor Doyle was next introduced and spoke briefly. He sug- 
gested several changes in the present school system which he 
thought should and would eventually be made. There should be 
more teachers for the same number of scholars, more school- 
houses and smaller ones, and the woman who teaches the same 
studies as the man and does it as well, ought to have the same 
pay. 

After music by the young ladies of the High School, Professor 
Bailey read Sam Lawson's account of the Parson's Courtship of 
Huddah, from Mrs. H. B. Stowe's M Oldtown Stories," which was 
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received with such rapturous applause that the Professor was 
obliged to read another selection, choosing this time Major Little's 
"Antony and Cleopatra." 

Rev, E. 6. Robinson, President of Brown University, made a 
short speech. The assembled multitude shows the interest in 
popular education. Almost every man has his theory of teach- 
ing, but not every one proves a successful practitioner of the art. 
Wo claim to have made great progress in teaching, but the results 
do not seem to warrant any great amount of boasting over the 
educated men of four or five centuries ago. There is an idea 
current that each scholar can acquire all the various branches of 
study, but we need concentration on a few departments that we 
may gain mental discipline and accurate knowledge. The teacher 
must have a broad culture — narrowness is unpardonable, — but it 
does not follow that the pupil should study a little of every de- 
partment. We must limit the number of studies or our educa- 
tion will become a subject of derision to educated men. He 
closed with an expression of the hope that ere long there might 
be established a more vital union between Brown University and 
the common school system of the State. 

Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
was the next speaker. After alluding to his various duties as 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, which he said 
enabled him to get a glimpse of the work of education, not only 
in this country, but the whole world over, and having thus seen 
the increase of illiteracy extending against an increase of wealth 
and prosperity everywhere, he had felt some anxiety about what 
was going on here, in Rhode Island ; and here he had seen people 
attending, in multitudes, the exercises of the Institute, and he 
believed that these gatherings of the people, and this sympathy 
of feeling in educational matters would help the work of educa- 
tion throughout the country. 

After the singing of another piece, entitled "Heaving Billow," 
Bishop Clark was introduced, who spoke of the broad distinction 
between instruction and education, and the failure on the part of 
teachers to notice this in their work. He favored smaller schools 
and a larger number of teachers ; and in conclusion spoke briefly 
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upon the subject of school discipline, advocating the milder 
mode of treating unruly scholars as the better. 

President Lyon introduced Hon. Thos. W. Bicknell, Commis- 
sioner of the Public Schools of Rhode Island. He stated a 
few of the things Rhode Island is doing for public instruction. It has 
been hard work from the first, but noble men have accomplished 
much. See what has been done in the last ten years. We now have 
thirty-six weeks of schooling each year. We have increased our 
appropriations, an evidence of the interest taken in the work. 
The compensation of the teachers is small, but constantly 
increasing. Permanency and stability are becoming elements in 
school work. The University and Normal School are doing a 
great work for the State. Ten years ago the Normal School was 
suspended, now we imperatively need more room and more money. 
People expect to do more than formerly. The wealth of the 
State is greater than any other of the New England States, being 
an average of $1,000 property valuation to each man in the State. 
There are some things we need to do to make our schools better. 
We need better supervision throughout the State. Providence and 
Newport are supplied. The school superintendent should have 
been at some time a teacher, that he may thoroughly understand 
his work. 

Another element is wanting, viz., woman's power and influence 
in connection with our schools. We must appoint them upon our 
school boards. One of our towns has tried the experiment suc- 
cessfully. Women do kuow how to manage schools. They have 
the time and are faithful to the duties. The Assistant Inspector 
of the Belgium Normal Schools is a lady. Ten ladies have just 
been elected county superintendents iu Illinois. 

Another subject is : What are we to do with those who are not 
in our schools ? Shall we have a compulsory law compelling chil- 
dren to attend ? It is for the people to decide. 

We also need an industrial school. The reform school is not 
the place to send truants. I trust the legislature will hear the cry 
that comes up to them, from all parts of the State. We need a 
good truant law, as well as a law for child operatives in our man- 
ufactories, and then we need a strong public sentiment to sustain 
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the law. I trust we shall not withhold the money needed for 
these objects. 

Prof. Bailey now read what he styled the best piece of broad 
comedy that had recently appeared, from Mark Twain's "Rough- 
ing It." The previous selection from Mrs. H. B. Stowe's " Old 
Town Folks " lacked the charm of novelty and was hardly in taste 
before as cultivated a body as the teachers of Rhode Island, but 
the effort of the Nevada miner to make his low slang understood 
by the exquisitely refined theologian, while it convulsed the 
audience with laughter, could but disgust them with its coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. We hope he may at some future time have 
the opportunity to redeem his reputation in Rhode Island. Our 
literature is not so meagre but the Professor can find better scope 
for his excellent talents. 

The girls of the High School closed the exercise with the pleas- 
ing strains of w Home, Sweet Home," and thus ended the great 
day of the feast. 

SATURDAY MORNING SE8SION. 

In the absence of Rev. Mr. Harris, President Lyon called upon 
Rev. E. M. Stone to conduct the devotional exercises. 

He read the parable of the talents from the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew, and offered prayer. Business being first in order, 
the report of B. V. Gallup, treasurer, was read, followed by that 
of the auditors : 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, in account with B. V. Gallup, Treasurer, 

January 22, 1874. 

By balance in the treasury as per last report, January 9, 1873 . . . . $46 65 

By receipts from nil sources, during the year 290 68 

Total *337 33 

To amount of paid bills v ....$302 48 

To cash on hand 34 85 

Total 337 33 

B. V. Gallup, Treasurer. 

Mr. Greenough here presented, with brief remarks eulogizing 
the faithful and valued labors of Prof. O. H. Kile, the following 
resolution : 



• 
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Resolved, That in the death of Prof. O. H. Kile, of Westerly, we have lost 
an able, enthusiastic and devoted teacher, who was equally remarkable for his 
success in the school-room and in the popular assembly. 

Rev. Mr. Stone endorsed the resolution, and remarks of Prof. 
Greenough alluding to Mr. Kile's early teaching in Vergennes, 
where he won the universal regard of his associates. 

The President, while waiting for committees, introduced Samuel 
Austin, Esq., who read a short paper, full of good thoughts, upon 
the importance and demands of elementary education. He alluded 
to the great number of people who are not reached by popular 
education. Universal education is our boast, and might be our 
pride, if only we really provided it. It matters not whether it be 
pride or some other cause that closes our doors. Of those who 
do attend, two-thirds complete tneir education in the primary 
schools. The average attendance of our schools is very low. The 
uneducated form a large part of our population. A tide of for- 
eign ignorance is constantly increasing the number. This fact 
should awaken deepest solicitude. The urgent demand is univer- 
sal, thorough education. For this we should aim. President 
Robiuson well says that w candidates for the University are dis- 
tinguished for the thoroughness of their elementary education." 
The elementary education generally moulds the life. But even 
the ability to read has a great influence upon after life. Our 
Reform School illustrates this fact. The higher education will 
follow the elementary. Even from our evening schools come 
aspirants for college training. The evening schools are doing a 
great work ; they make good overseers instead of poor laborers. 
Who can fathom our responsibility in view of the vast intellectual 
power of the masses. The duty of providing for our native chil- 
dren is not the most important. Does not the Christian system 
require the elevation of the ignoi ant? Let us strive to compre- 
hend something of the length, height, depth and breadth of the 
subject. Shall we not compel the intellectually lame, halt and 
blind to come into our public schools? Our material prosperity 
depends upon the .prosperity of society. The rich mines of edu- 
cation should be within reach of all classes. Let us multiply our 
attractive evening resorts, and thus cultivate the youth even while 
they continue their daily toil. 
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Mr. I. P. Cady offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we approve the proposition to aid the common schools 
throughout the country by the distribution from the United States treasury of 
the net proceeds of the public lands. 

Gen. Eaton was called upon "and said : "You are part of the 
country and so exercise thought for the country. The States 
originally held the land but gave it up to the nation. The policy 
was early adopted of setting apart this land for schools and uni- 
versities, that it might aid education. These principles have 
enabled the country to preserve its integrity. We are now con- 
fronted with a great necessitty, in view of the demands of the 
southern states, and also of the foreign element. Both should be 
taught, and some have proposed to give the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands to the public school work in the different States. You 
have your influence in Congress, which you can exercise through- 
out the country. The donation of Mr. Peabody to the South, 
under the care of your friend Dr. Sears, whom I often meet, is 
doing a great work. Dr. Sears says to every village : * If you 
raise $300 for school work we will give you $100. If you will 
establish public high and graded schools and will raise $3,000, we 
will aid you $1,000.' Thus they set about the work, and graded 
schools are introduced without difficulty. By means of this 
$100,000 or more each year the school system is established, and 
they go on stimulating education and raising almost $1,000,000 
per year by means of these offers. How much this would help 
Rhode Island, I do not know, but it would put a powerful argu- 
ment in the hands of the school men of such States as Virginia 
and Georgia. This influence is greatly needed." 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Messrs. T. W. 
Bicknell, Joseph Eastman, A. J. Manchester, T. H. Clarke and 
Miss E. M. Haskell, reported through their chairman. The Com- 
mittee unanimously renominated President Lyon, but he declined 
re-election. The Committee spoke in high terms of President 
Lyon's faithful service, and for the next year nominated — 

For President — Mr. Isaac F. Cady, of Barrington. 

Vice Presidents— J). W. Hoyt, L. W. Russell, T. W. Bicknell, 
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Rev. Daniel Leach, J. C. Greenough, Rev. E. M. Stone, T. B. 
Stockwell, J. M. Hall, Sarah Dean, Ellen M. Haskell, Providence ; 
T. H. Clarke, F. W. Tilton, Miss H. M. Hunt, Newport; J. 
Eastman, East Greenwich; N. W. Littlefield, Westerly; R. 3. 
Andrews, Bristol ; Lysander Flagg, Julia Lefavour, Lincoln ; 
H. M. Harrington, Woonsocket ; Rev. J. M. Brewster, Scituate. 

Recording Secretary — Lester A. Freeman, of East Providence. 

Corresponding Secretary — Eli H. Howard, of North Provi- 
dence. 

Treasurer — B. V. Gallup, Providence. 

Auditors — E. H. Cutler, J. M. Sawin, Providence ; C. A. Ne- 
ville, Pawtucket. 

Directors — Merrick Lyon, W. A. Mowry, A. J. Manchester, 
Sarah E. Doyle, Susan C. Bancroft, Emory Lyon, Alonzo Wil- 
liams, Mrs. G. E. Whittemore, Providence ; A. C. Robbins, H. 
A. Benson, Woonsocket ; H. W. Clarke, Newport ; D. R. Adams, 
Centreville ; Mrs. C. Barker, Tiverton ; W. E. Tolman, George 
W. Cole, Pawtucket ; F. G. Morley, Bristol ; Mary A. Riley, 
Westerly ; Itenry A. Wood, Warwick ; Rev. T. D. Blakeslie, 
East Greenwich ; Stephen C. Irons, Wickford. 

The report of the Committee was accepted and adopted by 
electing the above list of officers for the year 1874-5. 

The Committee on The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, consist- 
ing of W. A. Mowry, L. W. Russell and J. M. Hall, reported 
as follows : That the management of The Schoolmaster for the 
past year was eminently satisfactory. That the plan of a special 
contributing editor for each month has produced so good a jour- 
nal that it should be continued for the coming year. That the 
general editorial and financial management cannot be improved, 
and therefore should remain the same. For (Contributing Editors 
we nominate — 

Mary L. Jewett, of Rhode Island Normal School, for March; 
William A. Mowry, Providence, April ; Charlotte Bluudell, of 
Providence, May; Andrew J. Jennings, of Warren, June; F. 
W. Tilton, of Newport, July ; J. Q. Adams, Natick, August; 
D. C. Kenyon, East Greenwich, September ; A. J. Manchester, 
Providence, October; J. M. Sawin, of Providence, November; 
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Charles C. Chase, Woonsocket, December ; Sarah Dean, Provi- 
dence, January ; Julia Lefavour, Central Falls, February. 

Your Committee would also recommend that a committee of 
three be appointed by the Institute to confer with other States in 
reference to a New England school journal, and should any plan 
be presented for establishing such a journal that the matter be re- 
ferred to tho Board of Directors for action. The report waa 
adopted. None of the nominees were allowed to decline. 

President Lyon appointed Committee ou New England School 
Journal Messrs. T. W. Bicknell, W. A. Mowry, and D. W. Hoyt. 

A committee consisting of L. A. Freeman, A. W. Brown, B. P. 
Tabor, G. W. Cole, F. W. Wing, and E. H. Howard, was ap- 
pointed to collect membership fees for the Institute and take sub- 
scriptions for The Schoolmaster. 

The National Teacher, of Ohio, was strongly recommended 
and arrangements announced by which it and The Schoolmaster 
can be obtained for $2.50 per year. Mr. Greenough spoke in 
very high terms of The Sch«>olmaster and urged all to take it. 
It is special and practical, and often single numbers are worth 
more than the whole year's subscription. President Lyon thought 
every teacher should take at least one such journal. 

The Rev. E. M. Stone, chairman of committee appointed to 
prepare a history of the Institute reported it completed. It ought 
to be published and every teacher should secure a copy. 

President Lyon spoke of his earlier connection with the Insti- 
tute and of those who were his co-laborers then. He alluded to 
the remark of Dr. Way land that w Rhode Island ought to be the 
Attica of America." Expressed his pleasure at being here under 
such encouraging circumstances. We come back to the old home- 
stead. The Institute has changed the character of the teaching in 
the State. Its great influence is shown by such a meeting as last 
evening. He spoke of the effect of silent forces, beautifully illus- 
trating it by a certain remarkable ocean current. He closed his 
remarks with flattering allusions to his old friend and adviser whom 
he introduced. 

Hon. J. Kingsbury then said, W I wish to welcome the old 
friends, and extend a cordial greeting to the younger and new 
3 
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ones. I believe in teaching from the call of the ' vox interna. 9 
My early experiences of injustice in school awakened in me a de- 
sire to teach. Discipline should be administered upon the strong 
and those of high position, as well as to others. Indeed, this is 
the most effective place to begin." He continued his remarks, 
giving some of his experience in regard to memorizing text-books. 
He believed that aualytic study weakened the word-memory, 
making it difficult to commit verbatim. 

President Lyon alluding to Mr. Kingsbury as the first President 
of the Institute, now introduced the second, Prof. S. S. Greene, 
who said, "I have tried in vain to excuse myself from speaking. 
I recall, with great interest, my early connection with this work. 
I believe the Institute has been especially successful in disseminat- 
ing methods of teaching throughout the State. I believe there 
has been great progress in methods within the last twenty years. 
I do not claim that we have all the best methods, or that we have 
settled methods, but there has been improvement. We have been 
experimenting sometimes with advantage, sometimes with disad- 
vantage. This has been necessary, but if we have profited by 
experience, it has not been all loss. Geography is not now taught 
exclusively by text-books, but by maps and drawings. The modes 
of teachiug Arithmetic and Spelling are in advance of those of 
twenty years ago. As regards committing to memory, the truth 
is, all lessons should be committed memory and should be under- 
stood. The power of language and expression should be cul- 
tivated. Language is the grand instrument by which we impress 
ourselves upon those around us. The motto of the teacher should 
be 'Thought and expression, both. 9 There is yet much to be 
learned of teaching language. Thought is the matter, language 
the means of using it." 

Hon. Amos Perry was introduced as a promiuent mover in es- 
tablishing the Institute. He related some interesting remiuiscences 
of the organizing iu 1844, alluding to the interest and success of 
Mr. Barnard in the work of education in Rhode Island at that 
time, when Horace Manu said w To disperse a mob, announce an 
educational meeting." There was then great opposition to sup. 
porting public schools. Our success has been more than the 
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warmest friends could have anticipated. Our re-union must be in 
part, of spirit, as some are no more present iu the body. We 
treasure the memory of many. He spoke further of the changes 
in use of text-books which formerly were subject to the unanimous 
approval of the grammar school teachers and thus made changes 
infrequent. 

George C. Wilson, principal of Taunton Grammar School, 
was called to the platform but declined to speak. 

The historian, Rev. E. M. Stone, was now called upon. He 
was reminded of the Jewish feasts when all the tribes came up to 
Jerusalem. He alluded to the comprehensiveness and iuterest of 
subjects on the programme, to the independence of thought mani- 
fested. He approved of the increase of male teachers, but would 
not have fewer females. We should have more teachers and 
smaller schools. Increase the expense if we would be truly eco- 
nomical. I would have not more than thirty scholars under a 
single teacher. He referred to the effect of education as shown 
in the spirit of national arbitration. He thought education 
should reach heart as well as intellect. 

Mr. Bicknell moved that the printing of the History of the In- 
stitute be referred to the Board of Directors of the Institute, 
which was carried. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following which 
were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the Institute are due to the Hon. John 
Eaton, (United States Commissioner of Public Education), of Washington, 
I). C, for his excellent address; to Prof. Mark Bailey, for his instructive and 
entertaining exercises in Elocution ; to Mr. J. C. Greenough, of the Stale Nor- 
mal School ; to Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of Brown University ; to Messrs. D. W. 
Hoyt, L. VV. Russell, Miss Susan C. Bancroft, of Providence ; Miss Mary A. 
Riley, of Westerly, for their valuable papers; and to the several gentlemen 
who added so much to the unusually interesting exercises of the Institute, for 
tbeir words of encouragement and instruction. 

Besolvedy That the Institute return their thanks to the pupils of the Normal 
School for their assistance in carrying out the exercise of reading, and to the 
girls of the High School, and especially to Mr. B. W. Hood, for the music 
which added so much to the pleasure of the evening exercises. 

Besolvedy That the thanks of this Institute are hereby presented to the several 
railroad companies, and also to the American Steamboat Company, for the 
courtesies of free return tickets granted by them to members of the Institute. 
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Befolvedy That in the influence, counsels and labors of women, in connection 
with our schools, we recognize one of the most important means for their im- 
provement; and therefore we heartily approve of their appointment to consti- 
tute, in pari, our boards of school committees. 

Besotted, That the thanks of this Institute are heartily tendered to the citi- 
zens of Providence for the very cordial reception and entertainment accorded 
the members of the Institute during the present session • 

President Lyon, in a few parting words, thanked the members 
for their kindness, consideration and co-operation. He alluded 
to the perfect harmony of action which had characterized the edu- 
cational work, while conducted by men of various beliefs and re- 
lations. He cordially welcomed and introduced the President- 
elect, Mr. I. F. Cady. 

Mr. Cady spoke of his deep interest in the work, thanked the 
Institute for the honor, and expressed his faith in their hearty 
co-operation. 

Mr. Bicknell spoke of the success of women in holding high 
positions as teachers and school officers, and paid a fitting tribute 
to the faithfulness and unity of Rhode Island educators, and also 
expressed his pleasure at the privilege of General Eaton's pres- 
ence, who honored us and himself by his visit to Rhode Island. 

Mr. Mowry called attention to the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction to be held next summer in Hartford or Spring- 
field, of which notice would be given in the papers. It was a New 
England work, and he hoped the teachers of Rhode Island would 
attend. 

President Cady recommended the American Institute of In- 
struction. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction then adjourned its 
twenty-ninth annual meeting, all voting it by far the most inter- 
esting yet held. 

EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Department op Edifcation.— Offices : Board of Education: Trustees of 
the State Normal School; Commissioner of Public Schools; R. I. School- 
master; at No. 104 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. Office hours, 
daily, 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

Providence.— Of the female poets of America whose names appeared in a 
volume, recently published, five were born in Rhode Island, and two of thorn 
are residents in Providence. 
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EXAMINATION AND GRADUATING^ EXERCISES AT THE STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

The fourth term of the normal school closed Thursday, January 32nd. Such 
a large number of spectators were present thai the hall was quite inadequate 
to the accommodation of all. The examinations indicated thorough teaching 
and patient study, and the essays evinced high culture of thought and ex- 
pression. The report of the principal included remarks upon the " Advanced 
Course," health of the pupils, natural science, lectures which had been given 
during the term, and closed with an instructive and affectionate address to the 
graduates. The exercises were conducted in accordance with tho following 
programme : — 

Devotional exercises. Method of teaching the elements of natural science, 
senior class ; arithmetic, middle class ; singing. 
Reading, A class ; examination of senior class ; singing. 
Chemistry, B class ; teaching exercise. 

Music, " Glory be to Thee; " German salutatory, Cora E. Place; essays. 
Song, " In the Starlight;" essays. 
Report of principal and address to graduates. 
Valedictory, Alice G. Enches. 

Awarding of diplomas by his excellency Governor Howard. 
Addresses by members of tho Board of Education and others. 
Parting hymn, by S. Emma Hay ward. Prayer . 

The senior class, including graduates, and the subjects of their essays were 
as follows : — 

Sarah Ashworth, Crompton Pine Forests. 

Desire F. Ballon, Lincoln All's not Gold that Glitters. 

Sarah J. Booth, Crompton Bashfulness. 

Mattie Case, North Scituate Agassiz. 

Hellen A. Church, Providence Example as an Influence. 

Mtfinie L. Clarke, Lincoln England's Laureates. 

A»py F. Collins, Providence ♦. The Voyage of Life. 

Hattie J. Dodge, Watchmocket Education. 

Alice G. Enches, Smith field The three Blind Bards. 

Cornelia M. Goff, Harrington The End not Yet. 

Fanny Griswold, Watchmoket Edward Everett. 

S. En) ma Haywood, Providence Language of the Facial Expression. 

Ida R. Irons, Glocester Evolution. 

Mary E. Kiernan, Providence Advantages of an Education. 

Ada E. Mason, Providence William Wordsworth. 

8. Nellie Mowry, Smithfield. . . . "They also serve who only stand and wait." 

M. Addie Murray, Providence The Presence of the Past 

H Emma Perry, Rehobath, Mass Snow. 

Fannie I. Pitcher, East Greenwich William Shaksneare. 

Cora E. Place, Warren Deutschland und America 

Rosa H. Tinkler, Providence Emulation. 

Rebecca H. White, Providence Watkins Glen. 

Ellen F. Winsor, Georgiaville Our Toils and our Rewards. 



• 



Brief but interesting addresses were made by Hon. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner, and by Mr. Tilton, Principal of the Roger's High School, 
Newport, but owing to lack of time, many addresses expected from members 
of the Board of Education and others, were omitted. 
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The Semi-annual examincUion of Mowry & QqjBTs school was held Jan. 21st, 
at the school-rooms in Fletcher Building. A large number of friends of the 
school and of the scholars were present, and the occasion was generally pro- 
nounced to be a pleasant one. Prominent among the exercises was an oral 
examination of the class in the Constitution of the JJnited States and United 
States history. The boys showed an excellent pram ycal knowledge of the 
Constitution, the events which led to and followed its' adoption, its amend- 
ments, and, in short, of the history and form of governments of this country. 
The exercise closed with a drill of the school battalion, under direction of their 
instructor, Lieut. Col. £. B. Bullock, which was very satisfactory. 



Newport. — The " Rogers High School M is completed, and makes an impos- 
ing appearance. The design is Venetian Gothic, and the materials are red 
and black brick, with Ohio stone trimmings. The windows are divided by 
light mull ions and twisted columns, and between those of the second story 
there is a belt of bright colored tiles. The approach is by a wide flight of 
granite steps. The dimensions of the building are fifty-three feet by sixty, and 
the stories are respectively twelve, seventeen and sixteen feet in height. At 
the northeast angle there is a tower twenty feet square, and rising to the 
height of eighty-six feet, giving a well-lighted observatory from which, in a 
clear day, the view is very fine ; embracing the whole bay with its many 
islands. The halls and class rooms are large, all the finish is of yellow pine, 
except the stairs, which are of ash. On the second floor there is a fine room, 
twenty feet by fifty, designed to be used as a chapel, and for examinations. 
The building also contains ample cloak and teachers 1 rooms, library, chemical 
laboratory, and reception rooms for visitors ; it is heated by three furnaces, 
and is well ventilated. It was designed by George C. Mason & Son, architects, 
of this city, and the contractors are Nathan Barker, and Irish & Wilson. 

This building was dedicated January 21st; and at 10 o'clock the audience 
assembled, consisting of the members of the city government, the school com- 
mittee, and invited guests, sufficient to fill the chapel in the Rogers High 
School to its utmost capacity, notwithstanding the snow was briskly falling at 
the time. The following was the order of exercises : — 

1. Singing by the school, under the direction of Prof. J. F. 0. Smith, teacher 
of music in the public schools. 

2. Praver by Rev. C. T. Brooks. 

3. Scripture readings by Rev. C H. Malcom. 

4. Dedication Hymn, written for the occasion by Rev. C. T. Brooks. 

5. A letter wns r* ad by Rev. S. C. Hill, from W. M. Minot, Esq., one of the 
Trustees under the will of Mr. Rogers, who was expected to deliver an address 
on the part of the Trustees, but who was unavoidably absent 

6. An address by His Honor Mayor Slocuin, during which he delivered the 
keys to the Chairman of the School Committee. In his address he claimed 
that the first public school established in this country was in Newport. 

7. Address by Chairman of Schcol Committee, Thomas Coggeshall, Esq. 

During his address he complimented the citizens, the architect, the commit- 
tee and contractors. He remarked that the entire appropriations had been 
expended, and not one cent over. He passed the keys over to Mr. Tilt on. 
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8. Acceptance of the school building bv F. W. Tilton, head master. 

9. Singing by the school of an extract from Rossini. *' Stabat Mater" 

10. Benediction by Rev. S. C Hill. 

Allusion was made in the addresses of Mr. Coggeshall and Mr. Tilton, to the 
Rev. Thatcher Thayer, D. D., absent on one of the West India Islands suffering 
under the heavy hand of disease, and is now one of the trustees, and has 
always manifested mui interest in the subjecc of education both in this city 
and State. The addresses were brief and able, containing allusions to the his- 
tory of schools and persons connected with them as teachers and otherwise, 
which were both valuable and gratifying. 

The singing was the subject of much praise, giving credit to both pupils and 
instructor. 

It is estimated that this school house was visited by between three and four 
thousand people on Tuesday, December 20th. 



Cumberland.— William A. Weeden, P. O. address Cumberland Hill, has 
been elected a member of the School Committee, succeeding Pardon R. Whip- 
ple, resigned. 

Coventry.— E. K. Parker, P. O. address Summit, has been elected Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Coventry. 



PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 



We desire to call the attention of the members of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instrcution, to whom this number of The Schoolmaster is sent, who are 
not subscribers, to our offer. 

For Two Dollars we will furnish The Schoolmaster for this year complete, 
and Wood 1 s Household Magazine, and the beautiful chromo " Yo-Scniite." 

Also, look at our other clubbing rates. 

Messrs. Ginn Brothers present to the attention of our teachers this month* 
the claims of Hudson's Shakespeare, Allen & Greenough's new and popular 
Classical Series, and Our World Geographies. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, call attention to a new line of 
educational works of deep interest to all teachers. 

All sch«>ols not yet supplied with good Maps should consult Messrs. O. D. 
Case & Co.'s advertisement of Camp's Outline Maps. 

Do not fail to read the testimony of the late Prof. Agassi z, concerning 
Prang's Natural History Charts. 

Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co. present an attractive page on the cover, 
which will undoubtedly secure a close perusal. 

A marvelous combination of economy, taste, beauty, sentiment and artistic 
merit! A year's subscription for DemoresVs Monthly Magazine, and the large 
and beautiful oil chromo, " The Old Oaken Bucket," presented as a premium. 
See the announcement in another column. 
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Received for State Educational Library: Ann's French and|6erman Read- 
ing Charts, with Hand Books ; Ann's Practical and Easy Method of learning 
the French Language, with Key; French Primer; Aim's Rudiments of the 
German Language, with Key. By Dr. P. Henn. From E. Steiger, New York, 
Publisher. 

We have just received the Annual Report of the Board of School Visi- 
tors of the town of Hartford, for the year ending August 31, 1873, nomi- 
nally that of the Hartford Board of School Visitors, but of course the work of 
the indefatigable and excellent Acting School Visitor, Rev. C. R. Fisher. We 
note resolutions of the Hartford Board of School Visitors showing that those 
who appreciate true excellence are firmly his friends. 

FRENCH EXERCISES FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. By C. A. Chardenal. 

Here is a small volume which can be cordially recommended to teachers of 
the French language for their advanced classes; and to all learners who desire 
to improve themselves in facility of composition and conversation, and in an 
acquaintance with idioniatical verbs and phrases. 

The first part treats of the *• Principal Rules of Syntax; " viz. : of the use or 
non-use of articles, of compound substantives; of the agreement, place and 
government of adjectives; of the various pronouns; of En and'^; of the pro- 
noun Le, as representing So in English ; of Co and II ; of the tenses of verbs 
and their special application, with chapters explaining the proper use of the 
subjunctive and the partciples, and particular [rules respecting Ne and De • 
while following these are sixty exercises, half in each language, whero the 
rules quoted are referred to by number, and are to be applied and exemplified. 

•• Part Second " is entitled *' Exercises on Idioms ;" and contains ninety-eight 
exercises, half in each language, on the use of Idiomatic Verbs and Phrases. 
Each exercise has a number which refers the reader to a very copious index of 
" Idiomatical Verbs and Sentences;" and the phrases in each exercise, both 
French and English, are so worded that these verbs and sentences are continu- 
ally brought in and applied. The arrangement and system of the work seem 
excellent, and give evidence of great care, and of a thorough knowledge of 
both languages, and we cannot but think that its faithful use must be produc- 
tive of the most beneficial results. The author is " French Master in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow ; " but the present is an American edition from the Univer- 
sity book store of C. W. Seaver, Cambridge; and in its execution and appear- 
ance reflects great credit on all who were concerned in its publication. We 
may mention that this work is used as a text-book at Harvard* which is of it- 
self a recommendation. We should be glad to be able to add that it would 
likewise be adopted at our own " Brown; " but unfortunately the present ar- 
rangement of studies there which only allows one year to French, gives bnt 
little chance for advanced pupils. Let us hope that a change may soon be made 
by which "Brown" may be enabled to offer to such students as desire it, the 
same facilities for extended study of the French, as are afforded at rival institu- 
tions, a. h. a. 
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A VITAL QUESTION IN EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 



[From one of our exchanges we quote the following article, thinking that 
the subject under discussion in a neighboring State, is equally important in 
our own . — Editor. ] 

Mayor Havemeyer in his message to the city of New York 
condemns the introduction of so many " ornamental studies," as 
zoology, botany and music. The New Haven Palladium goes a 
step farther and wants to throw out some of the arithmetical re- 
citations, and objects to grammar decidedly, but would like to 
have sewing taught to the girls* Now, so far as these objections 
concern the methods of teaching, we will not discuss them, but 
only so far as they concern the branches taught. In the latter re- 
spect, if they are sound, they are vital objections to the New 
England system, and we are all astray and ought to know it. 
The question stated a little more broadly, is this : Shall we teach 
the children of the masses of the people, who must work to earn 
their daily bread, the rudiments of the sciences and the common 
branches, or shall we teach them the practical craft which will 
come handy in their avocations? In other words, shall wo teach 
the boy " to do sums in his heads," to draw maps and to know 
the structural difference between an oyster and a cow, or to 
handle the tools and mold the materials upon which he will spend 
his life-work ? Shall we teach the girls the intellectual curricu- 
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lum, or shall we teach them to sew, the lowest and cheapest of 
all trades to which woman puts her hand ? 

" Practical men" occasionally rise to maintain that we ought to 
take the latter course. We don't believe it. We believe that 
the common school should spend its whole strength in affording 
an education and mental discipline, entirely apart from immediate 
considerations of what the pupils are to do in life. In the first 
place, youth is the only period in life when v such education can 
be indulged, and God placed it at the beginning of life so that it 
might be used for just that purpose. The cares of the world come 
quick enough, and it is all-important that, in the interval before 
they come, the mind should be fed and strengthened as much as 
possible. The learning of the trade should not press upon and 
narrow this sacred vestibule of life. 

In the second place, what is wanted in actual life, as we find it, 
to-day, is not manual skill, but mental strength. It is so in any 
trade or avocation. Take that great and much-abused class, the 
domestic servants. Manual skill is not wanting to them, or, if 
wanting, is easily acquired. But the trouble with the Irish girls 
is almost purely a mental one. Instructed to-day, they have to 
be instructed over again to-morrow. As a house wife of long 
experience expressed it : " The great trouble with servants is, 
their heads won't hold but one idea at a time." The lack of good 
common school discipline, of wrestling with the complexities of 
Colton's mental arithmetic, the need of the close observation ac- 
quired in looking at a leaf to examine its shape and venation, 
could not have been more happily expressed. Girls might, we 
suppose, be taught at school to sew, to wash dishes, to do up 
linen, to du9t a room, to handle silver without reducing it to a 
condition fit only for the mint, but the result would be a very limit- 
ed range of skill compared with what we should get, if the same 
degree of attention and the same time were bestowed upou vigor- 
ous mental exercises. As proof of this, we may notice the ex- 
treme rarity of finding a thoroughly schooled person taking service 
in the kitchen. They step up into other trades, and only the new 
arrivals or those who have shunned or been deprived of the op- 
portunities of our schools remain to plague their mistresses. 
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This important truth holds equally in the trades of men. The 
thing that keeps men down is not want of dexterity of the hand, 
but want of grasp of the mind. The man digging ditches in the 
street handles his shovel well enough, though somewhat lazily, 
and muscular skill would not raise him a peg in the scale. The 
difference between him and his boss is purely mental. One has 
foresight, quickness of mental perception and action, the other 
not. Follow the ditcher to his home, and if there is unthrift and 
poverty, it is the result of the imprudence, wastefulness and gen- 
eral mental slackness of the master and mistress of the establish- 
ment. This is the " practical effect," and it does not become 
" practical men " like Mayor Havemeyer to blind their eyes to it 
in a little cheap and narrow-minded detraction of " ornamental 
studies." 

But it may be said that the person with whose growth we are 
dealing must enter at the earliest possible moment into the bond- 
age of the struggle for bread, else he will starve before he gets 
to it. To this, we say that the state is bound to protest by all 
the means in its power against such a condition of things. We 
have never ceased to admire that dogma of political economy, 
which reckons, as among the factors which should go to make up 
the price of labor, not only the laborer's food, clothing, and shel- 
ter, and something besides against sickness and old age, but also 
something for the support and education of his children until they 
reached manhood or womanhood. When labor gets less than 
that, it gets leas than it is entitled to. If the price of 
flour is not sufficient to pay for the maintenance of 
the laborer who raised it and of his children during 
youth, then let the price of the flour be raised and some of 
the idle people go to work. The state at least should recognize 
no other doctrine. If the state insists that the child shall have 
his or her childhood for educational purposes, the law of industry 
will see to it that "labor is indemnified, as it is in Prussia, to-day, 
where compulsory education is universal and no starvation results. 
The operation of this law of labor is simple and certain, though 
in the beginning harsh. It is now beginning to operate in England, 
for instance, and we find in the London Times a melancholy inci- 
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dent, — how that William Thornicroft, a laborer, out of work three 
months, and dependent on the earnings of his boy in a blacklead 
factory, when his child was taken out of the black-lead business 
by the school authorities, came so near starvation with his wife 
and family that he went mad and attempted to jump into the 
Thames. When labor and capital have adjusted themselves in 
England to the withdrawal of children from the labor market and 
to their collection in schools, the poor Thornicrofts will get 
enough wages so that they won't need to seek the dread rest of 
the Thames bed. It will be so in this state or anywhere. And 
we think it high time that the bared sword of Che commonwealth 
of Massachusetts should interpose between personal greed and 
the youth-time, sacred to education, of the thousands of children 
employed in our mills, work-shops and stores. The communists* 
the felons and the paupers of the next generation are the children 
ren that tend the looms of this generation. It is time, we say, 
that this commonwealth should remember the Master to whom it 
owes its civilization and adopt its own words, at once sweet and 
stern, " Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not." 



■«♦►■ 



A CRY FOR PURE AIR, 



There was once a learned king of Castile who, entertaining a 
royal opinion of his own abilities, made the audacious remark, 
that, had he been present when the Lord created this world, he 
could have suggested a number of highly useful improvements 
upon the plan actually adopted. Doubtless, King Alphonso has 
not been the last of the philosophers who have regarded the world 
as a piece of workmanship seriously open to criticism in more 
ways than one, and decidedly unfortunate in having been built 
without their being consulted upon the subject. But there is one 
merit in the construction of the world which even the most unge- 
nial of its critics will allow : it has been fitted up with an ample 
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supply of fresh air. It matters not how populous the earth may 
become with animals that have lungs, there is air enough for the 
whole lot, however extravagantly they may use it. The globe 
floats in the centre of an ocean of air that is at least a hundred 
miles high at every point ; and the simultaneous efforts of all the 
breathing creatures on the surface of the earth cannot begin to 
make the slightest progress toward exhausting that infinite reser- 
voir. If, therefore, fresh air is the one constant physical necessity 
for man, it is likewise the most abundant and the cheapest. It is 
a humiliating paradox to add that, the moment society reaches the 
roof and the glass-window stage of development, fresh air, which 
God made so abundant, man insists on making very scarce. 

We will not, by referring to the hundred instances of this fact 
presented by our houses, churches, theatres, and lecture-rooms, 
scatter the attention of our readers, which we wish now to fix upon 
a single lamentable atrocity in vicious ventilation presented by 
the public schools of New York. It is telling the truth in plain 
prose to say that the case here referred to is so bad that it could 
hardly be worse. New York has reason, in many respects, to be 
proud of its public schools ; but the buildings in which these 
schools subsist are ingenious and costly contrivances for debilita- 
ting and murdering their inmates by air that is tainted and fetid 
with poison. That delicious thing, which God meant that we 
should all have in the greatest abundance, and have for nothing, 
the builders of our school houses have spent millions of money to 
deprive our children of altogether. 

This public shame has often been publicly mentioned, but it 
has not been removed ; and we all owe thanks to The World news- 
paper for its humane enterprise in recalling the subject to general 
attention by a series of articles, embodying the results of certain 
scientific tests applied by its own commissioner, Dr. Endemann, 
to the ventilation of several of the most noted New York schools. 
No abstract of those articles, and no fragments from them, can 
give an adequate impression of the force which their simple state- 
ments must make upon every thoughtful reader ; and they fully 
justify the severe verdict that " the public school buildings of this 
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city are as devoid of ventilation as the adobes of Africa or the 
snow huts of Labrador." 

In the course of his inspection, Dr. Endemann visited the best 
known of the public schools — those filled with poor children, like 
that in Elm street, and those attended by children of the rich, 
like that in Twelfth street. The days taken for his visits were 
favorable — just before Christmas, when the weather was so mild 
as to permit the windows to be open, and when the attendance 
was unusually small. The learned chemist analyzed the air in the 
rooms where the least unfavorable results were anticipated ; and 
his reports show the presence of carbonic acid in quantities rang- 
ing from four to eight times the normal amount. 

But that statement, significant as it may be to the scientist, 
hardly produces upon the average reader the effect that would be 
made by some of the more descriptive parts of the narrative. For 
instance, the room visited at the Elm street school was about 
eighteen by sixteen feet. In the middle was a small stove con- 
taining a wood fire ; and sixty-four pupils were present. The 
thermometer indicated sixty-two degrees, and the window was 
lowered about eighteen inches. " There was no means of venti- 
lation save the window. The teacher said the uir was generally 
very oppressive. Some days they could not have any fire at all, 
the breath of the scholars making the room warm enough, and by 
far too unwholesome. The pupils, she said, were all the time 
complaining of headache." This is the invariable testimony. 

In a school in Thirteenth street the pupils " appeared to be 
very nervous and uneasy, writhing and twisting about on the 
benches, as if tied down with ropes but very anxious to get loose." 
In another room of the same school the ceiling was very low ; and 
" the teacher, a young lady, complained very bitterly, and said 
she suffered a great deal. The young lads packed in the benches 
looked sickly and miserable. The teacher said that, besides there 
being no ventilation to the room, save by letting in cold air from 
the windows, there was no way of regulating the temperature. 
The steam must be all on or all shut off, and consequently the 
room was either uncomfortably warm or uncomfortably cold," 
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And of all the testimony thus produced, perhaps nothing is more 
striking than a part of a suppressed report made to the Board of 
Education by Mr. Lewis W. Leeds, and relating to the famous 
Twelfth street school : " It is warmed by seven hot-air furnaces. 
All of the warmed air is brought into the rooms through registers 
on the interior or warmest side of the room, directly against the 
teachers' backs, and the ventilator for the escape of foul air is 
placed directly over the registers. The children placed on the 
opposite side of the room have to suffer for the teacher's roasting, 
by the open windows exposing them to cold draughts upon the 
backs and shoulders, and contributing in no small degree to their 
frightful mortality." It was at this school that Mr. Leeds made 
the interesting discovery that the fresh-air supply box for one of 
the furnaces had been shut off by a damper and converted into a 
hen coop ; while "five of tho other furnaces in this building were 
wholly devoid of fresh air entry from the external atmosphere* 
while they counterfeited the appearance by a show of large regis- 
ters from the cellar, which contained a long accumulation of dirt 
flavored with the odor of the hen roost." 

And this is the way we rich and enlightened Christians, in this 
metropolitan city of America, treat our dear little children, and, 
as they pine and die before our loving eyes, we shed bitter tears, 
and mourn long over their graves, and piously describe their 
untimely deaths as a mysterious dispensation of Providence. 

R. W. Beecher. 



GOD'S GIFTS, 



God gave a gift to Earth : a child, 
Weak, innocent, and undefined, 
Opened its ignorant eyes and smiled. 

It lay so helpless, so forlorn. 
Earth took it coldly and in scorn, 
Cursing the day when it was born* 
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She gave it first a tarnished name, 
For heritage, & tainted fame, 
Then cradled it in want and shame. 

All influence of Good or Right, 
All ray of God's most holy light, 
She curtained closely from its sight. 

Then turned her heart, her eyes away. 
Ready to look again, the day 
Its little feet began to stray. 

In dens of guilt the baby played, 
Where sin, and sin alone, was made, 
The law that all around obeyed. 

With ready and obedient care, 

He learnt the tasks they taught him there; 

Black sin for lesson, — oaths for prayer. 

Then Earth arose, and, in her might, 
To vindicate her injured right, 
Thrust him in deeper depths of night. 

• 
Branding him with a deeper brand 
Of shame, he could not understand. 
The felon outcast of the land. 



God gave a gift to Earth : a child, 
Weak, innocent, and undefiled, 
Opened its ignorant eyes and smiled. 

And Earth received the gift, and cried 
Her joy and triumph far and wide, 
Till echo answered to her pride. 

She blessed the hour when first he came 
To take the crown of pride and fame, 
Wreathed through long ages for his name. 

Then bent her utmost art and skill 
* To tiain the supple mind and will, 
And guard it from a breath of ill. 

She strewed his morning path with flowers, 
And Love, in tender dropping showers, 
Nourished the blue and dawning hours. 
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She shed, in rainbow hues of light, 
A halo around the Good and Right, 
To tempt and charm the baby's sight. 

And every step, of work or play, 
Was lit by tome •uch dazzling ray, 
Till morning brightened into day. 

And then the World arose, and said, , 
Let added honors now be shed 
On such a nbble heart and head! 

O World, both gifts were pure and bright. 
Holy and sacred in God's sight: — 
God will judge them and thee aright! 

Adelaide Anne Proctor, 



A WAIL FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 



Women have been a serious trouble to certain portions of man- 
kind ever since the day when pious Adam was oyer persuaded by 
wicked Eve, to eat of the fruit of the forbidden tree. " The woman 
which thou gavest me," has always stood in the way of man's 
advancement, has always been asking questions hard to be an- 
swered, or " instituting comparisons which were odious." If "by 
the sweat of her brow she must eat her bread, she has encroached 
upon the domain of men, unless indeed she has been content to 
eat it after having made it in the kitchen of some more highly- 
favored woman. If a man has failed of success in business, it 
is because his wife and daughters have been so extravagant, and 
if one acquired habits of intemperance and of immorality, it was 
all the result of the life which he led at home. Poor man ! how 
he has been afflicted. He has not even been allowed to compete 
with women in strictly feminine employments, such as millinery, 
dress making, &c. Oh, no ! that has been denied him. But the 
latest wail of down-trodden masculinity comes from " The State 
teachers 9 meeting" recently in session at Worcester, Mass*, 
where it was sadly stated by a gentleman from Boston, that too 
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many meu had been displaced from schools by the women. That 
a larger percentage of men were needed. Did it occur to the 
complainant why there was so small a percentage of male teachers 
employed? Let him ask the honorable board of trustees in 
nearly every city and town of the union. The answer is self- 
evident. " We can not afford to hire men, we can get women 
that will answer just as good a purpose for half what we should 
have to pay a man." At this same " teachers' meeting " one Mr. 
Collins, of Boston, gave four reasons why men should be employ- 
ed rather than women. 

1st. Women lacked devotion and consecration, because they 
expected to remain teachers so short a time. 

2nd. Women teachers, like all other women, had to devote so 
large a portion of their time to dress, and the everlasting needle, 
that they could not find leisure for that self-culture upon which 
success depended. 

3d. Women had less learning than men. 

4th. Women were more nervous and had less physical strength 
than men. 

Will Mr. Collins be so kind to inform us what proportion of male 
teachers, outside of professors in colleges arid principals of high 
schools, expect to remain teachers any length of time? Let the 
swarms of conceited young collegians who pass their vacations in 
school rooms in order to earn money to spend in cigars, or in their 
numerous club-rooms, answer ; let the army of industrious stu- 
dents of law, medicine and theology, who teach to obtain the 
wherewith to pay future professional expenses, answer. Men, 
in general, adopt school teaching as a mere make-shift; dropping 
it the instant they can make more money elsewhere. Women, in 
general, knowing of no other way in which they can earn money 
enough, more than barely to pay expenses, adopt school teaching 
as a life profession, with the very uncertain expectation that some 
time they may marry and leave the school room forever. If the 
female teachers were as well paid for the service rendered as are 
their brethern of the profession, they would not need to be their 
own dressmakers and milliners, and hence would have more time 
to give to self-culture. They would also have a better opportuni- 
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ty for cultivating their minds, if the principals of high schools and 
graded schools, did not put so much drudgery upon their female 
assistants. Whose fault is it pray, that women have less learning 
than men ? Ask the colleges of our country that resolutely close 
their doors against feminine intruders ; ask the old fogies that 
decry the co-education and the mental equality of the sexes. 

If men have so much more nervous energy and physical strength 
than women, why is it that we hear of the premature death of so 
many masculine brain-workers from nervous prostration ! Our 
Boston friends grieve that so largo a proportion of women teachers 
have to be tolerated in our schools. We are sorry for them, but 
we opine that they will be obliged to grieve until they condesend 
to prepare themselves for teaching in the lower grades, and are 
willing to do it for the mere pittance it affords to women. A wail 
from masculine teachers comes also to us from Italy where at a 
teachers' convention held during the past year in Venice, " Italian 
school mistresses had the audacity to present themselves and in- 
quire why their salaries should not be as high as those of the male 
teachers when they did as good work. The gentlemen in Con- 
gress assembled, were amazed at this question, called it imperti- 
nent and calculated to cause comparisons which were odious. 
They regarded the claim as unpatriotic since economy is necessary 
just now in Italy in all financial matters," unlike their American 
brethern, however, in similar circumstances, they did not attempt 
to shield themselves under the pretence that the women were not 
as well qualified as the men, but came straight to the point as fol- 
lows : " They decided that women did not need as much money 
as men do, because a man must have money to hold his own with 
otheivmen ; to pay his part in little parties of pleasure ; to attend 
and to give little dinners, to frequent cafes ; to provide himself 
with cigars, wine and other little things." We admire the straight 
forward honesty of our Italian brothers in the profession, and 
hope trustees and speakers in conventions will be as truthful as 
they, when next they discuss "the comparative merits of male and 

female teachers." 

N. C. WeStworth. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN SCHOOLS. 



No apology need be offered for assuming that the study of 
Shakespeare ought to have a place in every scheme of high school 
instruction. Much might be said in favor of its adoption even in 
grammar schools, but the discussion of this point is from the pur- 
pose of the present paper. By the study of Shakespeare, very, 
much more is meant than the study of disconnected extracts from 
his works. No one will contend that the well-known extracts 
from a few of Shakespeare's plays that find their way into the 
reading-books and compendiums can give any just idea of the 
author's powers as a dramatist, or of any dramatic action at all. 
They give but the merest glimpses of character. Extracts are 
but " specimen bricks," or at best, perhaps, specimen jewels, 
beautiful in themselves, but taken out of their settings. 

There is, and always will be, a charm even to the schoolboy, 
in the speeches of Marc Antony and Brutus after the assassina- 
tion of Caesar. How much would their interest be enhanced by 
reading the whole of the play of Julius Caesar, or at least the 
whole of the third act ! A single careful reading of the play, 
even without note or comment, would so impress them with the 
situation that those speeches would be doubly interesting and 
effective. Much more impressive, too, would be Portia's " The 
quality of mercy," etc., if the reader realized to whom it was 
addressed and in what circumstances. It needs the whole Trial 
Scene to give it its due effect. Even the two short speeches that 
precede, — 

" For. Then must the Jew be merciful. 
Shy. On what compulsion must IP tell me that," 

at once give added point to what follows. 

All this is not said to disparage reading-books and compendi- 
ums. They are useful in their way, and even necessary. It is 
only claimed that the study of literature, and particularly of dra- 
matic literature, is not complete without the study of connected 
wholes in distinction from disconnected parts. 
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There are many reasons why Shakespeare's plays should have 
a more prominent place in schemes of literary instruction than 
the works of many other authors who have hitherto almost wholly 
supplanted him. First because, in the words of Coleridge, they 
are " works truly excellent and capable of enlarging the under- 
standing, warming and purifying the heart, and placing in the 
centre of the whole being the germs of noble and manlike 
actions," because Shakespeare is "the myriad-minded; our — and 
all men's Shakespeare ; " because— 

"He was not for an age, but for all time ; " 

because " he stands alone in the highest niche of literary fame " ; 
because his dramas are " confessedly the greatest classic and lit- 
erary treasure of the world." 

Secondly, for the very reason that they are dramas, and hence 
appeal to an instinct that seems to be implanted in humanity 
itself, — the dramatic instinct. It is true, in more senses than 

one, that, 

" All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players." 

The dramatic form attracts and rivets the attention of the 
reader, and impresses upon him the thoughts of the author with 
greater power than any other mode of writing can do. This 
instinct (if we are right in so calling it), or faculty, ought to be 
taken in charge and cultivated as other faculties are. If the best 
dramas were read and studied in schools, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that literary education would be much improved. Hitherto 
the wishy-washy dialogues of the boys' magazines and Sunday- 
school concerts, or dismal farces got up for an exhibition to raise 
a laugh and relieve the monotony of the heavy declamation, are 
pretty much all we have to show in the way of cultivating this 
faculty. 

Thirdly, because there is no better means for acquiring a cor- 
rect knowledge and vigorous use of the English language. 

Fourthly, since Shakespeare is pre-eminently the poet of nature, 
it is to Shakespeare we go tor the study of nature in its human 
manifestions, confident that if we rightly interpret our author, 
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we are indeed face to face with nature herself. Pope very truly 
says, "He is not so much an imitator as an instrument of nature ; 
and it is not so just to say that he speaks for her, as that she 
speaks through him." 

44 Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joy M to wear the dressing of his lines. 11 

None of these reasons for the study of Shakespeare (and many 
more might be given) exist in so high a degree for the study of 
any other English author. Objections that are sometimes urged 
against this study are in general so groundless and trivial, that 
they need not be noticed here, except that which has reference to 
the occasional improprieties and indecencies that mar the text of 
some of the plays. This objection, however, is now removed by 
the recent appearance of several expurgated editions of the best 
known plays. 

' OBJECTS AND METHODS OF STUDY. 

There are various ways in which the study of Shakespeare may 
be conducted; and it is highly important that every teacher 
should have a definite aim before him, to which his methods of 
instruction must be skilfully adapted. Formerly an author was 
studied in school chiefly to be parsed. Paradise Lost, for exam- 
ple, used to be studied in parsing lessons of a few lines each, — a 
study of mere technical grammar, and nothing else. Latterly the 
tendency has been, perhaps, rather towards the philological 
study, — the study of words. Each of these methods has its 
value, but they should be used only as means to an end. A 
knowledge of the terminology of grammar is important and use- 
ful, in order that teacher and pupils may understand each other 
without circumlocutions. So of the philological study. It is 
interesting and profitable to study the history, derivation and 
meaning of words. Some of this study is essential to the proper 
understanding of any author's text. It may well be made an end 
in itself at some period of Shakesperian study, but not at first, 
and perhaps not at all in the high school course. Let the aim be 
rather to study character, the development of the drama, the why 
and wherefore of the various situations, and, in short, the thought 
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and purpose of the author. Let other aims be subordinated to 
this. 

To bo a little more definite and particular, let us suppose a 
class about to begin the study of one of Shakespeare's plays. f In 
the first place, let the pupils get as soon as possible a connected 
idea of the play as a whole. To this end it should be read 
through as quickly as the time given to each recitation will permit. 
Suppose one act be read at each lesson ; five lessons, accordingly, 
will finish the first reading. At each lesson let the teacher make 
brief comments as the reading advances, keeping the pupils alive 
to the course of the plot, and the part each actor plays. They 
are uow making the acquaintance of the various dramatis persona. 
If time allows, a second reading pursued in the same way and 
with the same general object in view would doubtless be very 
beneficial. Now they are prepared to go into a closer study of 
.the text. What should be the main object in this part of the 
study ? First, to understand the text thoroughly ; and second, to 
read it understandingly. The former object will require the use 
of such notes and explanations as the best annotated editions 
give. Rare and archaic forms and uses of words are to be ex- 
plained ; obscure and involved sentences must be analyzed. A^nd 
so we might go on ; but these directions are needless to any intel- 
ligent teacher, and we will not multiply them. The second ob- 
ject, reading understandingly, needs to be strongly emphasized, 
for there is great danger that the accurate delivery of the text 
may be lost sight of in the study of its meaning. This mistake 
is frequently made. The grand test of a pupil's knowledge of the 
meaning of a passage should be not so much his ability to explain 
it as his ability to read it well, lie cannot read it well if he docs 
not understand it. If ho does understand it, he can read it at 
least tolerably well. Setting aside all stage effects, and even such 
action as the public reader may indulge in, the mere pronouncing 
of the lines with appreciation and feeling may be looked upon as 
the fruit of the very best kind of training, and as indicating a 
knowledge of Shakespeare that it would take many a written 
examination to bring out. In ignoring stage effects, and above 
all, stage rant and mouthing, aud " sawing the air with your 
2 
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hand," and all that sort of thing, the expression of feeling should 
not be ignored. To give a natural and truthful expression to the 
thoughts of the author, one must in some sort transform himself 
into the character whose words he is reading, and into the par- 
ticular mood of the occasion. King Lear calling down fearful 
imprecations upon his recreant daughter, or holding discourse 
with the angry elements ; Hamlet moodily soliloquizing on death 
and immortality, or talking playfully with the actors, or out-rant- 
ing Laertes at Ophelia's grave ; Lady Macbeth bravely urging 
her too reluctant husband to do the deed of blood, or pitifully 
bewailing in her sleep the blood-stain on her hand — what an in- 
finite variety of vocal expression — setting aside all mere outward 
gesticulation — is required to read these parts naturally and truth- 
fully ! And when we think of Iago, Othello, Desdemona, and 
Roderigo ; of Portia, Shylock, and Gobbo ; of Pro«*pero, Miranda, 
and Caliban ; of Constance, of Rosalind, of Queen Anne, of 
Hermione, of Isabella ; and, in fact, of every conceivable type of 
humanity, and every conceivable mood of thought, feeling, and 
passion, it may with truth be said that to know Shakespeare is 
to have a liberal education ; and that to be able to read Shake- 
speare well is an accomplishment that is worth the expenditure of 
much time and pains to acquire. This work can, of course, be 
only begun in the high school ; but unquestionably it should be 
begun there, and so far and so well carried on as to inspire the 
pupils with a love of Shakespeare, and induce them, if possible, 
to make him a fireside companion after their school days are 
passed. But few of the plays can be thoroughly studied in the 
high school course ; but it is earnestly recommended that several 
of the best and most generally known and quoted should be read 
in the rapid way spoken of above, in order that pupils may know 
something of those characters that have a better right to live in 
their memories, — that are more worthy of their study, although 
they are mere creations of the poet's fancy, — than many of the 
historical personages that claim a large share of their attention in 
school. — Mass. Treacher. 
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One of the chief requisites of good reading is, that the reading 
be understood. Nearly every failure to secure this requisite, may 
be referred to inarticulution or to improper inflection. To correct 
the first named fault, the teacher should frequently require exag- 
geration of pronunciation. There is little danger that such exag- 
geration will be carried to excess ; that is, that pupils will become 
by this means affectedly precise in pronunciation. The tendency 
is obviously in an opposite direction. The second fault men- 
tioned, improper inflection, seems, to some teachers, an almost 
insurmountable barrier in the way of securing good reading. 
Many pupils who know how a piece ought to be read, are unable 
to give the right inflection. How often does the teacher say, 
" Keep your voice up," or " Let your voice fall," and even give 
an appropriate example, with little or no avail ? This difficulty 
may be, in most cases, easily overcome by the following method, 
suggested in part by Prof. Munroe. 

The teacher, having taught his class what rising, falling, cir- 
cumflex, and level inflections are, pronounces the vowels in their 
order, and requires his pupils to state what inflection is given to 
each ; then the process is reversed, and the teacher calls upon the 
class to pronounce the vowels with the inflections which he names. 
The same letters are then written upon the black-board, with 
marks of inflection over them, and the pupils are called upon to 
pronounce, giving each vowel the inflection indicated. Again, 
sentences are written upon the board with an appropriate mark of 
inflection over each word, and the pupils read separately or in 
concert. It is a good plan to have occasionally the words of an 
entire selection in the reader, appropriately marked with reference 
to inflection. 

The next step, if It has not already been taken, in teaching 
reading, should be to teach the meaning of the selection ; and no 
branch of study in our schools affords a better means of mental 
discipline than this, and, when properly conducted, few exercises 
are more interesting. 
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By the methods which have been alluded to, the ear and voice 
of the pupil are trained, and he is enabled to express the meaning 
of what he reads, as he understands it. . l. a. f. 
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What's the best thing in Ihe world? 
Juno rose by May dew impearled ; 
Sweet smith-wind that means no rain ; 
Truth, not cruel to a friend ; 
Pleasures not in haste to end; 
Beauty, not self-decked and curled 
Till its pride is over plain ; 
Light that never makes you wink ; 
Memory, that gives no pain ; 
Love, when, $o, you're loved again. 
What's the best thing in the world? 
— Something out of it, I think. 

—Mrs. Browning. 



-«♦♦- 



Have we not all, amid life's petty strife, 

Some pure ideal of a noble life 

That once seemed possible? Did we not hear 

The flutter of its wings, and feel it near, 

And just within our reach? It was. And yet 

We lost it in this daily jar and fret, 

And now live idle in a vague regret ; 

But still our place is kept, and it will wait, 

Ready for us to fill it, soon or late. 

No star is ever lost we once have seen ; 

We always may be what we might have been. 

Since good, though only thought, has lite and breath, 

God's life can always be redeemed from death ; 

And evil, in its nature, is decay, 

And any hour can blot it all away ; 

The hopes that, lost, in some far distance seem, 

May be the truer life, and this the dream. 

— From " The Legend of Provence." 
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• 

The point to be guarded in the management of tiaining schools 
is the admission of pupils upon too low n standard of scholarship. 
It will never do to assume that the training school is a substitute 
for the high school. It does not attempt the same work, and can 
only most successfully accomplish its own when all the fruits of 
the high school have been most carefully gathered by the candi- 
date for training school honors. The advocates of training 
schools have been misunderstood at this point. Because they 
have taken the ground that these schools should not be devoted 
to the acquisition of scholarship, they have been supposed to un- 
dervalue scholastic training, and to maintain that an uneducated 
and inexperienced girl could be grown into a first class teacher by 
a six to ten months' diet of educational methods and practico with 
classes of children. No more absurb mistake than this could 
possibly obtain. Good teachers are ordinarily born of good 
scholars, and if we can have but one, scholarship, or this especial 
training, give us the scholarship by all means. Natural tact and 
experience will give more or less of facility in teaching, if we 
wait for it, but lack of scholarship, in these days of excellent 
free schools, is a professional disability which the broadest charity 
cannot fail to condemn. But I am confident in asserting that no 
young person can teach so successfully or so satisfactorily without 
this training as with it. Not the least of the young woman's 
acquisitions here, is the power to criticise her own work, and so 
constantly to lift herself toward her ideal excellence. Most young 
teachers are fearfully conscious of comparative failure, but are as 
conscious of utter inability to determine in what the failure con- 
sists, or how to set about its remedy. They have no standards 
by which to measure their work, no tests to apply to it. By this 
training they also get a quickness of apprehension of new educa- 
tional plans, and a readiness in their application. 

It is sometimes objected that this training makes mechanical 
teachers. Mechanical is certainly a very bad-sounding word, and 
1 turn to Webster that I may know the worst. I find the defini- 
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tion which I supposed implied in the charge to be, " done accord- 
ing to habit, without reflection." Then the accusation is that 
training schools lead their pupils into habits of doing things so 
that they do them without reflection. To verify this charge as 
far as it is abnoxions in its application, it must first be shown that 
graduates of training schools as a class lack the element of ori- 
ginality ; and further, that these persons would not have been 
unreflecting ; i. e., mechanical teachers, and that they would have 
been reflecting; t. e., original teachers, without the training 
school. Neither of these things can be shown. In any work 
in which there is method, a spiritless habit of action is more 
apparent, and in this fact this impression in regard to trained 
teachers has originated. It is true that the training school is not 
able to arouse all its pupils to any great measure of original in- 
vestigation. When properly conducted, it quickens every ori- 
ginal tendency that does exist, and furnishes a broad and inviting 
field for its operations. We have only to consider what propor- 
tion of teachers who have never attended a training school are 
original, reflecting teachers, to lead us to Huspect some cause for 
mechanical teaching outside instruction in methods of education. 
If the charge were that training schools do not prevent all un- 
reflecting teaching, we should admit it, with the claim appended 
that they do prevent a great proportion of it, that it labors always 
to prevent it, and that its tendency is always in that direction. 

Delia A. Lathrop. 



It cannot be too soon understood that science is one, and that 
whether we investigate philosophy, theology, history, or physics, 
we are dealing with the same problem, culminating in the know- 
ledge of ourselves. Speech is known only in connection with the 
organs of man, thought in connection with his brain, religion as 
the expression of his aspirations, history as the record of his 
deeds, and physical sciences as the laws under which he lives. 
Philosophers and theologians have yet to learn that a physical 
fact is as sacred .as a moral principle. Our own nature demands 
from U3 this double allegiance. — Agassiz. 
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[The following is an extract from an address by Thomas K. Beecher, de- 
livered before the National Educational Association.— Ed.] 

Wherever man works upon his fellow man for good, his power 
will be found to be the same. It is our theory nt least that we 
are, in virtue of our manhood, brethren. And being entitled, 
all of us, to pray the prayer beginuing with the memorable 
words, " Our Father," you perceive the great law of this world 
is laid aside in our behalf. We are no longer natural brute 
beasts, biting and devouring one another, but brethren —sons of 
one Father. The great natural law, the " struggle for existence," 
the " might makes right," ceases. 

Every one of us has at least a sentiment, a feeling, that might 
does not make right, but with might go mighty duties. In the 
very breath in which we confess that our God, because He is the 
greatest, therefore undergirds the least and spares the evil — in 
the worship we give that God, we have set up a standard at which 
we ourselves, as sons of God, must aim, that the greater we are, 
the farther down we must reach. We have ceased to be wrest- 
lers. We are behaving ourselves like a great family of brothers. 

This is our theory. We like it on Sunday. We are saints 
when we are preached to, and act like devils the rest of the 
time. There is not one of us but sympathizes with the theory. 

The blacksmith works on iron ; the carpenter, on wood ; the 
manufacturer works on woolen, silk, cotton. Every occupation 
has it raw material. We educators have as our raw material our 
younger brethren. The manufactured product, the result, is a 
son of God. Wo are workers together with God. 

For what? Allow me to say not to secure this or that series 
of text-books for the profit of the publisher ; not to build a school- 
houde, the best looking ever built ; not to make a school so silent 
that you can hear a pin drop, and all the school-board shall say, 
" We never saw so still a school." The silentest school you can 
find is a sepulchre. A growing school is noisy. A teacher is 
an elder brother taking a younger brother, and bringing him up 
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to look like hi8 father. Religiou consists in you, big brother, 
taking care of your little brother, and thanking God you have the 
heart for it. 

What is the great, genuine educational power? 

Assuming that you have intellectual qualification; assuming 
that you are masUrs of the brauches in which you intend to give 
instruction ; you, holding a geography in your hand, what is it 
you bring to that book? The same thing that I bring when I 
take the New Testament and speak to my people. What shall 
the preacher bring to the people? He is to bring a live Testa- 
ment, incarnated in himself. Every teacher is to be himself the 
geography, himself the arithmetic — a living, flowing fountain of 
intelligence, of intellectual, moral and religious stimulation. 

Ah, but I am fixing a high standard, you say. It is so. It is 
a high standard. You have often heard the words, "A teacher's 
calling is the highest calling." I repeat it, not to round a sen- 
tence, but as a strict philosophic truth. Inasmuch as all values 
are estimated by their ability to satisfy human want, he then who 
moulds wants is moulding the matrix in which all values are 
stamped. 

If you train muscle, you train a waut which is satisfied by 
efforts in one direction or another. If you train the eye, you 
make a want which is satisfied by beauty.* The teacher has taken 
as his function to take hold upon human nature aud train it, or 
give it just development. 

The central power of a teacher is this : he himself incarnates 
all that he intends to teach. He can never teach higher than 
himself. 

The power that radiates from a true, devoted teacher is the 
power than finds its best illustration in Him whom wo all recog- 
nize as a chief prophet, and most of us call the Son of God. He, 
the pattern and type of a successful teacher, illustrates this power, 
in that, being strong, He behaved Himself as weak; being chief, 
He served others ; and people touching Him felt, this man loves 
me ; this Prophet has no sinister motive. He is here to lay down 
His life for me. ' 

Gentlemen, ladies, how many of you produce that impression? 
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You wield a child's heart and a man's heart, when through you he 
catches sight of God. Your chivalrous faculties produce chival- 
rous faculties. It is manhood developed toward the pattern of 
the sons of God that will satisfy. When a teacher, touched with 
a Divine inspiration, bows himself upon his scholars, he is a 
worker together with God. 

Of all this there is one superlative picture in Scripture. It has 
stayed by me, brother teachers, through five years of teaching 
(for I have been a teacher and know the tediousness of it). 
Through times of weariness, and nights sometimes of thoughtful- 
ness, the same picture hangs in my gallery. I share it with you. 
It is the widow's son lying dead ; the prophet in close rapport 
with God Himself; the weeping mother of the dead boy; the 
prophet alone with the child ; and he bowed himself mouth to 
mouth, hands to hands, person to person, upon the child. He 
bowed himself once, and twice, and thrice, and the life of the 
prophet struck through the child, and the child lived. That is 
the picture of a teacher. 



-•♦•- 



Dr. Clark's work, " Sex in Education," has been criticised 
by us and others as apparently designed to hinder, on physiolo- 
gical grounds, the present movement to secure a higher educa- 
tion for women, while he had never thought of writing a book on 
sex in factories or workshops, the physiological abuses of which 
are much older than the special educational claims now set up in 
behalf of women. In reply to such criticism we are virtually 
told that the title of Dr. Clark's book is a misnomer. It is not a 
book, it seems, after all, on " sex in education," but on sex any- 
where aud everywhere ! Dr. Clark, we are assured, was not 
thinking especially of the injury done to girls in schools and col- 
leges by a disregard of physiological law, but of that done to 
them generally in every relation of life ! The implication that 
Dr. Clark did not know exactly on what subject he was* writing, 
and that he adopted a title which did not fairly expre&s his pur- 
pose, does not seem to us quite complimentary to tho author's 
intelligence. — Christian Union. 
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— It always grieves me to contemplate the initiation of children 
into the ways of life, when they are scarcely more than infants. 
It checks their confidence and simplicity — two of the best quali- 
ties that Heaven gives them — and demands that they share our 
sorrows before they are capable of entering into our enjoyments. 

— In a school carried on by sheer cruelty, whether it is presided 
over by a dunce or not, there is not likely to be much learned. 
I believe our boys were, generally, as ignorant a set as any 
schoolboys in existence; they were too much troubled and 
knocked about to learn : they could no more do that to advan- 
tage, than any one can do anything to advantage, in a life of 
constant misfortune, torment and worry. 

— I believe the power of observation in numbers of very youilg 
children to bo quite wonderful for its closeness and accuracy. 
Indeed, I think that most grown men who are remarkable in this 
respect, may, with greater propriety, be said not to have lost the 
faculty, thau to have acquired it; the rather, as I generally 
observe such men to retain a certain freshness, and gentleness, 
and capacity of being pleased, which are also an inheritance they 
have preserved from their childhood. 

— In the little world in which children have their existence, who- 
soever brings them up, there is nothing so finely perceived and 
so finely felt, as injustice. It may be only small injustice that 
the child can be exposed to ; but the child is small, and its world 
is small, and its rocking-horse stands as many hands high, accor- 
ding to scale, as a big-boned Irish hunter. Within myself, I had 
sustained, from my babyhood, a perpetual conflict with injustice. 
I had known, from the time when I could speak, that my sister, 
in her capricious and violent coercion, was unjust to me. I had 
cherished a profound conviction that her bringing me up by hand 
gave her no right to bring me up by jerks. Through all my 
punishments, disgraces, fasts, and vigils, and other penitential 
performances, I had nursed this assurance ; and to my commun- 
ing so much with it, in a solitary and unprotected way, I in great 
part refer the fact that I was morally timid and very sensitive. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN'S VIEW OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Our object is to make such quotations from the recent volume 
of Dr. Rigg, upon " National Education and Public Elementary 
Schools," as will suggest some of the excellences and some of the 
defects of our public schools. Dr. Rigg, with that national pride 
which is almost inseparable from a true Englishman, claims that 
the instruction furnished the youth of Great Britain is, upon the 
whole, superior to that furnished in the United States ; yet, in 
the main, he writes with a good degree of fairness. 

" When De Tocqueville visited the States, the religious char- 
acter of the schools was marked. Since that time it has, in many 
instances, been gradually fading away. It may well be doubted 
whether the moral tone of the common schools in the States to- 
day, or of the national education generally, higher as well as 
lower, is nearly so good as at the time of the illustrious French 
philosopher's visit. One thing, moreover, is absolutely certain, 
that there neither has been, nor is likely to be, any secular system 
of schools in the States ; if for no other reason than this, that there 
is, and is likely to be, no national system of schools whatever. 
Except in Massachusetts and New York there appears to be hardly 
a shadow of even a state system, properly so called, anywhere; 
and in Massachusetts there is, in reality, no state system. The 
state has no power to enforce any regulation on the towns or 
parishes ; it can but recommend. Its grants of money are alto- 
gether trivial, and, trivial as they are, they are not made to de- 
pend on any conditions essential to the efficiency of the school 
instruction. The Massachusetts Board of Education admit that 
they have no power whatever over the schools of the state, and 
that all they can do is to regard their progress with watchful in- 
terest. 

"In Now York state there appears to bo nothing whatever really 
in the nature of a state system, no organic or regulative unify 
whatever among the schools, or in the total school administration 
of the State, as such. Iu the city, of course, there is adminis- 
trative unity.? 
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" It has been customary for persons to take the model schools 
of Boston, or of New York, as examples of the United States 
national system; whereas they are quite exceptional, and only 
serve to illustrate the enlightenment and liberality of public edu- 
cationists in these two cities. 

" Even in New York and Boston," no " more than a small 
fraction of the children pass ouward through the grammar and 
high schools, or even through the grammar school. * One of the 
New York assistant superintendents,' says Bishop Fraser, « com- 
putes that not more than one half of the children who attend the 
primary schools ever enter the grammar schools; and anothe r 
states that a considerable number do not even complete the primary 
course? " 

Quoting from a Vermont report, Dr. Rigg continues : — 
" Many of the better teachers are driven out of the schools by 
those of immature age and insufficient accomplishment, who un- 
derbid them. * A large proportion of the town superintendents 
are totally incompetent to conduct an examination ; others are 
men of sufficient capacity, but for years they have been unfa- 
miliar with scholastic matters. But, however competent they 
may be, it requires a good deal of nerve for a man to deny the 
daughter of his friend a certificate, especially if the parent of the 
child should chance to be a member of his parish, or on the list 
of his patients, or to be trading at his store." 

" The root of the whole evil is no doubt to be found in the all 
but absolutely local standard aud government of the schools. 
Local influences altogether predominate." 

"The untrained teachers being, partly as a consequence of their 
want of training, very poorly paid, take up the work of teach- 
ing only as a make-shift, and speedily forsake it when they find 
the opportunity of obtaining more remunerative employment; 
many of the male teachers indeed having undertaken to keep school 
merely as a mcaus of supplementing their earnings from other 
sources, often from manual labor." 

In the following, the author notices a department, which, in the 
form of kindergarten schools, is beginning to receive attention 
among us : " I must not omit to note one deficiency in the 
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American provision of schools. As a rule, there are no infant 
schools. Some, indeed, may doubt, from the accounts of juven- 
ile precocity in manners, habits, and dress, of which wo often 
read in American papers, or extracts from such papers, whether 
there are any children in America fit to be classed as infants after 
they have learned to walk. In reality, however, the absence of 
infant schools is probably to be accounted for from the pervasive 
comfort and superiority of home-life among the American people, 
as compared with the masses of our English population. Never- 
theless, infant schools are a great power, are really good for the 
children of the w< 11-to-do classes as well as for the poor, are full 
of happy instruction and entertainment, beautifully combined, for 
young children, and greatly facilitate their acquisition of know- 
ledge and culture in the after departments of education. But 
infant school teaching, preeminently is a part of educational 
science ; and of teaching, as a science, little comparatively is 
known, among either the teachers or the people of the States." 

" Such is school education in the United States. As a whole, 
it is inferior ; inferior in all respects to that of this country. As 
respects normal colleges and training, the qualifications and sup-* 
ply of teachers, the school-rooms, their furniture and appoint- 
ments, and the regularity of school attendance, public elementary 
education in the states, falls below the English elementary public 
school system. And yet the citizens of the States are, on the 
whole, more intelligent and better educated, as a matter of fact, 
than the people of this country." 

" The American child is born into a reading, intelligent family, 
conversant with the history and politics of the country, with 
business, with all that belongs to civil and social life ; is born, 
also, into a thriving, active, self-reliant community; is born into 
the midst of thoughtfulness, of moral and mental energy, of 
practical shrewdness and experience." 

" He is surrounded, from the very first, with all the infinite ac- 
tivities of the most exuberant commercial and political life that 
the world knows ; and he has an open pathway before him from 
the first. Such conditions of life as these enable a youth to rise 
in the commercial and social scale with a minimum of school 
education." 
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" Life in such a nation can hardly be dull or slow ; intelligence 
can hardly be inert. Hence arises one of the most distinctive 
educational forces of the States, which makes itself felt in the 
schools as elsewhere. The people have a natural gift of teaching, 
of impressing others with what they mean, of forcible and pic- 
turesque, often very homely illustration." 

" Had they, as 'a class, but knowledge and training, as they 
have faculty and aptitude, they would, as popular and elementary 
teachers, be, as I have already said, almost unrivalled." 

"In not a few things, English schools and teachers might 
learn excellent lessons from the best schools of America. Ani- 
mation, cheerfulness, incisive, effective teaching, are the proper- 
ties of all good American teachers ; brightness and effective dis- 
cipline are the characteristics of most American schools of any 
considerable pretensions ; practical sense, which takes the shortest 
road to the result aimed at, is an attribute of American educators, 

as it is of the American citizen in all stations of life." 

o. 



■«♦*■ 
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Department of Education. — Offices : Board of Education ; Trustees 
of the State Normal School ; Commissioner of Public Schools ; R. I. School- 
master; at No. 104 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. Office hours, daily, 
10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 



Some of our intelligence would have been more timely, if there had been 
space for it last month. 

Providence.— The evening schools closed Friday 28th, after a session of 
twenty weeks. The percentage of attendance was better than the previous 
winter. 

Barrington.— Miss Nellie M. Child, Warren, a Normal graduate, is as- 
sistant in Mr. Cady's School. 

East Providence.— The Teachers' Association held a meeting Friday, 
January 30th. During the afternoon session, prizes were awarded for excel- 
lency in spelling. The evening session was unusually well attended. An es- 
say was read by B. P. Tabor, Prin. of the Union Grammar School. Addresses 
were made hy Prof. J. C. Greenough, of the State Normal School ; Dr. P. E. 
Bishop, Superintendent of Schools, Pawtucket; members of the school com- 
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mittee of East Providence, and others, which were followed by select read- 
ings and music. 

Mrs. Rebecca H. White, Providence, a graduate of the State Normal School, 
is teaching in district No. 3; Miss Salisbury resigned. Miss Cora A. Place, 
Warren, also a graduate, is an assistant of Mr. B.,P. Tabor, at Rumford. 

Woonsocket.— At a meeting of the school committee it was voted that 
pupils in the High and Grammar Schools, who shall be absent more than two 
half-days in one month (two tardy marks counting also as a half day), except 
by reason of sickness or imperative necessity, shall report to the Superinten- 
dent; also, that Greonleafs new practical arithmetic be hereafter introduced 
into all classes commencing written arithmetic. 

The evening schools have closed. It is thought they have hardly been quite 
as successful as heretofore, yet that they have undoubtedly done much good, * 
and should be improved, and not by any means abandoned. 

Miss Louise P. Arnold, assistant teacher in the Grammar Department for 
several years, has resigned. Miss Gertrude Arnold, from the High Street 
School, and a graduate of the Normal School, was promoted to the vacancy, 
and Miss Anna L. Thompson was accepted as a teacher for the High Street 
Primary School. Rev. E. Douglass, late Superintendent of Schools in Woon- 
socket, R. I., is now United Slates Indian Agent at White Earth, Minn. Mr. 
H. A. Benson, formerly teacher at Woonsocket, is Principal of the Morgan 
Street Grammar School, Fall River, Mass. 

Lincoln. — At a meeting of the school committee, it was voted to allow the 
use of Leach's spelling-book, if thought desirable by any of the districts in this 
town. Miss Adela C. Salisbury, Warren, a graduate of the State Normal 
School, is at Manville, District No. 7. 

Cumberland. — The fourth school primary grade has been established in the 
new school-house at Lonsdale. 

Westerly.— The new school-house at Lottery Village was dedicated on 
Friday evening, January [2nd, with appropriate exercises. Rev. Mr. Eaton, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of this town, read the Scriptures and 
offered prayer, after which addresses were delivered by the State School Com- 
missioner, Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, and Rev. H. M. Eaton. There was a 
large audience in attendance, who evinced much interest in the subject of edu- 
cation. A school in the new house was opened on Monday, January 5th, with 
Tristam Babcock as teacher. 

Scituate. — At the annual Christmas gathering of the scholars, parents, 
friends and teacher of Glenford School, District No. 18, Ex-Governor James 
Y. Smith presented to the district a beautiful globe, and Hon. Ira Co wee, one 
of Hammond's blackboard supporters, with board to match. 

Bdrrillville.— Teachers* Institute at Pascoag. — A Teachers' Institute, con- 
ducted by Commissioner Bicknell, was held at Pascoag, Thursday, February 
12th, continuing through the day and evening. The audience was large, in- 
cluding many of the sc hool officers and teachers of Glocester and Burrillville. 
The discussions and comparisons of methods of teaching were very valuable, 
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greatly stimulating the interest of th* people and the enthusiasm of the edu- 
cators in their vocation. 

The morning session was commenced with a discussion on the duties of 
school ofhcers and teachers, after which Commissioner Btcknell opened a dis- 
cussion upon Methods of Improving our Schools 1 Supervision. 'I his was con- 
tinued hy Rev. Win. Fitz, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Burrillville, 
Superintendent Irons, of Glocoster; Superintendent Tallcott, of the Provi- 
dence Reform School; Mrs. Harris; Misses Well man, Smith, Bates, Logee, 
and Mrs. Steere. 

The afternoon session was opened by the answering of several questions pro- 
pounded by the teachers and others. Commissioner Bicknell explained the 
Thought and Sentence method of teaching reading. Superintendent Talcott 
explained his method of teaching geography, and was followed by suggestions 
from Rev. Mr. Scott, Superintendent Irons, Mr. Whittemore, Mrs. Mowry, 
Misses Smith Harris, Wallfng, Bullock, Comstock, and others. 

Commissioner Bicknell, Superintendent Talcott and others, discussed 
morals and manners, developing the following points: Pupils should 
be taught how to behave in society, not by set lectures, but by kind and fami- 
liar talks as occasions suggest topics. Teachers must govern largely by per- 
sonal moral influence, and this influence ought to bo extended as far as pos- 
sible. 

Tin* evening session was rccupied by earnest and practical addresses by 
Commissioner Ri«-tnell. Superintendent Tallcott and Rev. Mr. Fitz. All the 
visitors in attendance were entertained by the generous and hospitable citizens 
of Pascoag. 

Personal— In our last number the name of F. W. Wing, of North Prov- 
idence, was omitted in the list of Vice-Presidents of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction. 

NhW Mexico. — Educational matters are in a bad state. The Governor in 
his last raexsago to the Legislature of the Territory, says that outside of Santa 
Fe there is scarcely a school of any kind. In four of the counties, where the 
people where called upon to vote upon the question of levying a school tax, 
only 37 of the 5,0t votes cast were in favor of the law. There is not so much 
as one good school to each county in the Territory. 

A fkf.e school for poor children being opened in Liverpool, the teacher sub- 
jected the pupils to a thorough washing. This usually desirable proceeding 
was not without inconvenient results, for the children were so changed in 
their personal appearance that their own parents did not know them. Great 
domestic confusion ensued. 

Amkhican Institute of Instruction.— It has been decided to hold the next 
meeting in July. The committee of arrangements are the president. M. O. 
Stebbins, of Springfield; the secretary, W. E. Eaton, of Charlostown; Dr. A. 
J. Phipps, of Boston; A. P. Marble, of Worcester; and \V A. Mowry, of 
Providence. The president, Mr. Stebbins; A. P. Stone, of Springfield; Mr. 
Phipps; Mr. Philbriek, of Boston; and Mr. Mowry, were appointed as a com- 
mittee to consider the question ol modifying the institute so as to make it more 
eflectually meet the wants of New England. 
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Pr. Sears, agent of the Peabody School Fund, says that a citizen of Raleigh, 
N. C, lately told him that thoy had not a public school in that city, but they 
had just paid out $20,000 on account of a few criminals. 

In the Eastern and Middle States, fl,767.B00 were devoted to the construc- 
tion of new college buildings, and $863,000 for the same purpose in the Western 
and Soul hern States. Twenty-seven colleges during the same time added new 
departments, showing that the advance in intellectual equipment keeps pace 
with architectural accommodation*. The twenty-seven new departments 
embrace law, medicine, journalism, meteorology, telegraphy, chemistry, and 
theology. Twenty-six colleges have added thirty-two new professorships. 

A Novel ExpERiMFNT-In some of the public schools in England, the teach- 
ing of telegraphy h;is been tried with much success. Instruments are lent by 
the government, and the children learn very rapidly. 

Mr. Alexander R. Agassiz has been elected by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature a trustee of the museum of Comparative Zoology, in the place of his 
father, the late Professor Louis Agassiz. lie received 176 votes of the 178 
cast. 

The following is the law of Connecticut concerning the schooling of child- 
ren :— 

"All parents, and those who have the care of children, shall bring them up 
in sorao honest and lawful calling or employment; and shall instruct them or 
cause them to be instructed in reading, writing, English grammar, geography 
and arithmetic. And every parent, guardian, or other person having control 
and charge of any child between the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall 
cause such child to attend some public or private day school at least three 
months in each year, six weeks at least of which attendance shall be consecu- 
tive ; or to bo instructed at home at least three months in each year in the 
branches of education required to be taught in the puMic schools, unless the 
physical or mental condition of the child is such as to render such attendance 
inexpedient or impracticable." 

The penalty for the violation of the above provisions is a fine of five dollars 
** for every week, not exceeding thirteen wccks in any one year, during which 
any parent or guardian shall have failed to comply therewith." 

The schools of Connecticut aie free to all. 

No child under fourteen years of age can be lawfully employed to labor in 
any business whatever, unless such child shall have attended some school at 
least three months in each year of such service. 

The penalty for the violation of this law is one hundred dollars for each 
offence. 

California. — A teacher of this state reports that some of the school dis- 
tricts have over one hundred square miles of territory. He has some pupils 
who live eight miles from the school-house, and yet are generally found in 
their places at nine in the morning. 

Normal ScnooLS— There have been 101 pnpils at the State Normal School 
at Framingham, Mass., the past year, representing six different States. 
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The New York State Normal School at Albany is prospering. The normal 
department opened with something over 300 students, and the model and 
primary department with about 100. 

The Normal Schools at Warrensburgh and Kirksville, Missouri, are in a 
very flourishing condition. 

New Educational Journals.— There has been established in Nashville a 
monthly educational journal under the auspices of the Tennessee Teachers' 
Association and the official authority of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

There will soon appear the first number of the North Carolina Journal of 
Education. The subscription pi-ice has becn'fixed below the cost of publication, 
in order to put it within the reach of all teachers in the state. 

Illinois.— All penalties collected under the Illinois compulsory education 
law are to go for the use of the school district where the offense was com- 
mitted. 

Statistics.— There are 14,500,000 children of school ago in this country. 
We spend annually for schools over $95,000 000, which is equal to one-third of 
one per cent, of the property, real and personal, of the whole country, as returned 
by the last census, and we employ 221,000 teachers. The National Govern- 
ment has already set aside for educational purposes 140,000,000 acres of public 
land. 

The February No. of the Massachusetts Teacher gives a full and interesting 
report of the Msissachasett Teachers' Association, which was hold at Worcester, 
December 29lh, 30th, and 31st. 

♦ ♦ » ♦ ♦ 
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We present to our readers this month our first number issued by the present 
corps of editors. We trust it will prove so satisfactory that all of our friends will 
interest themselves to secure such an increase in our circulation as shall give 
every teacher in the state, the benefit of the varied and valuable hints, sug- 
gestions, discussions, and other matter which the successive numbers will 
contain. We are confident the series for 1874 will be in no wise inferior to 
that of 1873. 

On our second page this month will be found the advertisement of Messrs. 
Taintcr & Co., the publishers of the popular " Analytical Readers." 

Messrs. Merriam present a leaf of testimony to the value cf " Webster," 
taken from the " London Quarterly Review." 

Teach frs seeking lor an educational journal of the West are referred to 
he advertisement of the " Nebraska Teacher." 

Great inducements are offered to subscribers to "The Ladies 1 Own." 

44 The Nursery " is in the field as usual. Always improving, never grow- 
ing old. 
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Those teachers who are interested in the vexed question of Woman's Edu- 
cation will be glad to hear through Messrs Putnam's Sons 1 advertisement, 
that Miss Brackett's book in reply to Dr. Clark is out. 
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Mr. E. Stelger and hit Publications. 

It is, in our opinion, but simple justice that we should acknowledge, in an un- 
qualified manner, our indebtedness to and our respect for a house, illustrious in 
this country, and prominent among the best at home and abroad. Mr. Ernst 
Steiger, of New York, is a comparatively young man. He was born in 1833, 
in the kingdom of Saxony. His establishment for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, as contained in German publications is only eleven years in exist- 
ence, and yet it is simply stating an indubitable fact, that he has done 'in that 
time more than any other publisher in Great Britain or America, to assist the 
English masses in learning German ; that he has done, perhaps, more than 
any man outside of Germany to propagate Froebel's kindergarten system, and 
that, excepting a few firms like Brockhan's, in Leipzig, he offers to-day much 
the completest stock of modern German publications. He has published 
numerous bibliographical sale- catalogues, that only men of the craft can fully 
appreciate. He has worked nobly for the reputation of German- American 
authors. He has published several works on the laws of copyright and re- 
printing, and, besides, found leisure to send to the Vienna Exposition 119 
volumes of American journals, containing more than 6,000 single numbers. 

We are some what partial to the German, and are professionally interested 
in school books. Yet we are not as yet, fully acquainted with the publications 
of Mr. Steiger on this one subject. But we have some satisfaction in now re- 
ferring to two works of special interest. The great mass of those learning 
German, previously graduated from a respectable grammar-school, will find 
Ahn's German method as revised by O. Fischer, and published by E. Steiger, 
perhaps, the most serviceable of all, certainly more so than any of the two or 
three dozen wors that have come under our notice. Those wishing to in- 
struct beginners in an Amciican school will be remiss in their duty if they fail 
to use Ahn's Otrman reading charts, edited by P. Henn, and published like- 
wise by Mr. Steiger. 

Mr. Steiger's publications are not perfect; but they are belter than almost 
all others on the same subject. In the hand-book which accompanies the 
charts just mentioned, we might take exception to several rules. Page 2, o is 
not pronounced as in offer; page 5, h is not always silent in the middle of a 
word, but only when preceded by a long and followed by a sharp or short 
vowel; page 7, qu does not sound like qu in quire ; x is pronounced like ks, not 
like x in example ; y is not always pronounced like German i. 

But we confess to our confidence in, and our admiration for Mr. Steiger. 
We hope that he will find it in the public interest and his own to employ 
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liberally the most advanced students of German philology in giving to the 
American public text-books, as rational and methodical as the present state of 
science will permit. We need an authoritative German and English dic- 
tionary, a scientific treatise on German grammar, a satisfactory history of the 
German language and literature. If we mistake not, we have the men to give 
us these books, and we know that Mr. Steiger will be their legitimate publisher. 

c. w. b. 



We have received through the Tillinghast & Mason News Co , three volumes 
of t*e Putnam Science Series. CLELANV8 ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; 
THORPES INORGANIC CHEMISTRY; and YOUNG'S PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 12mo. 850 pp. each; $1 60 per vol. 

These are a part of an " advanced science series," which the Messrs. Put- 
nam are now bringing out. They are all of foreign origin, some of the authors 
being among the first scientists of England and Scotland. The scope of the 
works adapts them to the use of our academies and high schools. While lack- 
ing in their make-up and general character something of the attractiveness 
that marks our modern American text- book, they are to be relied on as accurate, 
thorough, clear and satisfactory in their treatment of the subjects discussed. 
As hand-books or works of reference they will prove of great value to either 
student or teacher. 

THE ANCIENT CITY: a Study of the Religion, Laws, and Institutions of Greece 
and Rome. By Fustel De Coulangcs Translated by Willard Small. Boston, 
Lee & Shepard. For sale by Daniel Pen-in. 

In our day, when there is so much superficial discussion and so little real 
knowledge, a book which proposes to go back to the foundation of society and 
discover the laws and principles of the growth and organization of the body 
politic, is to be regarded as a valuable aid to the settlement of many of the 
vexed questions of the day. The author of the work before us starts with the 
proposition that the institutions of both Greece and Rome were the product of 
the religious ideas of the races, and that the changes in their institutions and 
forms of government were merely the result of the working of these religious 
notions. 

The first form of government was that of the Family, which was the natural 
outgrowth of the belief in the immortality of the soul, and of the intimate re- 
lation believed to exist between the living and the dead. With the growth of 
the family there arose the " Gens," so called, yet being really nothing else 
than the family on a more comprehensive plan. In time, community of resi- 
dence, religious belief and service, tended to unite diflerent gens for common 
religious rites and ceremonies, which finally led to the " tribe " organization, 
from which, by an easy step, the city, or •• urbs " was formed. 

The last two sections of the book are devoted to an account of the revolutions 
through which this form of government passed, and finally to a history of the 
overthrow of the municipal system by the absorption of all others into itself by 
Rome, the mistress of the world. The work is well written, is well provided 
with notes and references to classical authorities, and will doubtless prove an 
important acquisition to the literature of the past. 
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SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY; a Practical Guide to the Observation and 
Study of Plants. By Eliza A. Youmans. New York, D. Appleton & Co. For 
sale by Valpey, Angel & Co. 

This book is designed to follow the " first Book" on the same subject, pre- 
pared by Miss Youmans, and issued by the same house three years since. In- 
deed it may be said to have been called out by the success which that work 
met with, and which demanded something in the same lino, but of a higher 
grade. It is one feature of these books, that while they endeavor to make the 
work clear and simple, they do not sacrifice anything of scientific accuracy. 
Another characteristic feature of them is that they constantly call for the oxer- 
tion of the pupil's own powers of observation and generalization, and thoreby 
serve to really train and educate his perceptive and reasoning powers. 

AVILUDE, OR GAME OF BIRD8. Worcester, Mass., West & Lee. Price, 
75 cents. 

This is a game constructed upon the general plan of the " author " cards, 

that have been so popular. It involves, however, several new principles, 

wherebv it is made more interesting; while the subject matter of the cards is 

upon a topic entirely new to this field. By means of the game much important 

and attractive information is given in reference to birds, their char;ictera, 

homes, and habits, and it is all done in a very pleasing manner. 



From Valpey, Angell & Co. 

THE DEAD ALIVE. By Wilkio Collins, Boston: Publishers, Shepard 
& Gill, lb74. 

GOLD AND DROSS. By Edward Garrett, author of " Crooked Places," 
etc. New York : Dodd & Mead, Publishers, 762 Broadway. 

SCHEMES STATISTICS OF THE WORLD. Edited by Prof. Alexander 
J. Schem. New York: G. J. Moulton, Publisher, 103 Fulton Street. London: 
Trubner&Co., 1873. 

PUTNAM'S ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES. Elements of Zoology, 
for Schools and Science Classes. By W. Harlison, Head Master, Model School, 
Newtounards. Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. W. B. Kemshead, Lecturer at 
Dulwich College, and Examiner at College of Preceptors. London Pub- 
lishers, G. P. Putnam Sons, 4th Avenue and 23rd Street, New York. 

WOMAN. LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By F. Saunders, Author of " Salad 
for the Solitary." New York: Publishers, G. W. Carleton& Co. London: 

Sampson Low, Son & Co. 

THE STORY OF A SUMMER; or, Journal Leaves from Chappaqua. By 
Cecelia Cloveland. New York : Publishers, G. W. Carleton & Co. London : 
Sampson Low, Son & Co. 



Reports and Documents Received.— The Addresses and Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational Association, Session 1873, at Elmira, 
New York. 

Virginia School Report, 1873. From W. H. Ruffner, Superintendent. 
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Thirteenth Annual Report of tho Department of Public Instruction of the 
State of Kansas. From H. D. McCarty, Superintendent. 

Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Iowa. From Alonzo Abemethy, Superintendent 

Proceedings of the New England Historic and Genealogical Society, at the 
Annual Meeting, January 7th, 1874. 

Forty-eighth Annual Report of the President of Ilarvard College. 

Third Report of the State School Commissioner of the State of Georgia, 
1674. From Gustavus G. Orr. State School Commissioner. 

Providence City Manual. 1873-4. 

One copy each, Dr. Haydere's Annual Report for 1 67, 18C8, 1869, 1871, and 
1872. 

One copy Professor Leidy's Extinct Vertebrata, and one copy, Professor 
Thomas's Acrid id ae of North America. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Superintendent ot Common Schools of the 
City and County of San Francisco. From J. II. Widber. Superintendent. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the State of Now York. From Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent. 

Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the province of Quebec, for 
the year 1872. 

Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Alabama. 
From Joseph H Speed, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. From 
J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent. 

Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Public Schools 
of Baltimore. 

Fifth Bicnnal Report of Public Schools of California, 1872-3. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 

Selected from San Francisco Examinations for 1873. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find one-fifth of 7 mi., 108 rd., 3 yd., 1 ft. 

2. Reduce 25 sq. rd., 3 sq. rd., 8 sq. ft. to square inches. 

3. How many cords in a pile of wood 160 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 8 ft. high? 

4. .0015 mi. is what decimal of a rod? 

5. How many peconds in the month of January? 

6. The length of gas pipe in use in a certain city last year was 23 mi.. 194 
rd., 2 yd*, and now it is 25 mi., 46 rd., 1 yr. How much pipe lias been laid 
during the year? 

7. The war of Secession commenced April 12, 1861, and closed May 2H, 1865. 
How long did it last? 

8. How many acres in a tract of land 10 miles sqnare? 

9. What is the difference between 12 square rods and 12 rods square? 

10. If the Nile river has deposited i of an inch of sediment yearly at its 
mouth, how many feet and inches has its bed been raised during the last 5,000 
years? 
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GRAMMAR. 

1. Take the sentence : Ho writes a letter, — and put it into each tense in the 
indicative mood ; next, take the same sentence and put it into the passive voice 
in each tense. 

2. Take the same sentence and pnt it into the progressive form (writing) in 
the active voice; next, put the sentences in the active voice into the interro* 
gative form. 

3. What is the difference between a noun and a verb? Between an adverb 
and an adjective? 

4. (1) Write five nouns that form their plurals by adding es; (2) five verbs 
that make their form in the third person, singular by adding es to the root form 
of the vorb; (3) five nouns that form their possessive case by the apostrophe 
only ; (4) the possessive case of five pronouns. 

5. (1) Put the following compound sentence into a sentence having but one 
verb: Webster was a great orator, and Clay was a great orator; (2) change 
the following into a sentence having two verbs : Either Frank or Henry will 
go to the party to-morrow evening. 

6. There is no excellence without great labor. Analyse this sentence; 
parse there and excellence. 

7. Write in four columns the present tense, present participle, past tense, 
perfect participle of the following verbs: (1) think, (2) go, (3) weep, (4) do, 
(5) see. 

8. Change each of the following vulgarisms into good English: 1. I hain't 
got none of yourn. 2. I seen him when he done it. 3. You hadn't ought to 
have went there. 4. Step soft and light, and speak slow and distinct. 6. She 
looks net, dresses good and sings sweet. 

9. Correct the following expressions: 1. 1 hain't got nothing to wear, and I 

don't care nothing about going nohow. 2. Was there many scholars promoted 

from the second grade? 3. The news of the battles wore sent by telegraph. 

4. I and he is going to New York. 5. Each of the children are to have a 

share of the property. 

10. 'Tis the part of a ooward to brood 

O'er the past that is withered and dead. 

Analyse this sentence and parse His, to brood* and that. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name five rivers of the United States that flow into the Atlantic ; three 
that flow into the Pacific ; two that flow into the Gulf of Mexico ; and two that 
flow into the St. Lawrence, or the G eat Lakes? 

2. Name five manufacturing states; five agricultural states; five mining 
states or territories : five commercial states? 

3. Name two rivers that flow into the Caspian sea; two flowing into the 
Baltic; two into the Mediterranean; two into the North Polar sea? 

4. Name thiee rivers in Asia flowing into the Pacific; three into the Indian 
ocean. 

5. Whero are the Appenines? The Pyrenees? The Alps? The Atlas? The 
Eons? 

6. Name five cities in South America situated on a mountain chain. 

7. Name five great manufacturing cities of England and France. 

8. Name ten great cities in Europe. 

9. Name the five largest cities in New York. 

10. Name five ranges of mountains in order of their height in United States. 
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SAMUEL M. CAPRON. 



"Mr. Samuel M. Capron, the principal of the Hartford High School, and of 
the Hopkins G mm mar School, died at his residence on Willard Street, yester- 
day morning [Jan. 4, 1874], at 8 o'clock, after about ten days sickness, of 
pneumonia."— Hartford Daily Courant. 

The pages of history are too frequently filled with the exploits 
of those who have done some great thing. The general who has 
won an important battle ; the author who has written a popular 
book; the inventor who has secured a valuable patent; these 
men are held up to our view as famous, they are called great, 
and their names are inserted in annals, cyclopedias, and histories. 
It may be that the battle was gained more by the bravery of the 
soldiers than the skill of the general ; that the book was too 
largely a compilation of the thoughts of other men brought out 
in a new dress ; or that the patent really belonged to another. 
The world's judgment is too often superficial. It is to be hoped 
that in the future, however distant, the great man, will be he who 
has displayed the brightest, the most symmetrical and the most 
consistent character; who has by unswerving fidelity to the right 
and the truth, set an example to pure and true living ; who has 
been faithful to every trust and conscientiously performed every 
duty, whether small or great, whether public or private, with a 
true heart and singleness of purpose. Then a more just estimate 
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will be placed upon men and their deeds. Then it will be im- 
possible for a vicious man, whose whole life is a curse to those 
more intimately associated with him, to bo immortalized by a 
single deed which may be considered great. 

The true criterion of a life, from an enlightened, Christian 
stand point, is character. 

The truly great man will always be a good man. A man may 
be good and not be great. But the element of goodness, should 
always be found in a great man. One who is really great and 
good will live, throughout his life, to a purpose. He will exem- 
plify his character and his ability in what he does, and the man- 
ner in which it is done. Many a man of great power of mind and 
true nobleness of soul has passed a quiet life of usefulness in an 
obscure way, but has exerted an influence upon the community, 
greater by far than one more ostentatious and better known to 
the public. 

But sometimes a man of true and noble character, of trained, 
well developed and vigorous powers of mind, spends a life in 
some great work, daily and hourly performing all the details of 
his personal duty with fidelity, and with quiet but consummate 
skill and ability ; and when the brittle cord of that life is sud- 
denly snapped, the community sometimes as suddenly wakes up 
to such a sense of his worth, and the greatness and nobleness of 
his life, as to astonish even themselves. 

Such was the character, the life and the work of Mr. Capron. 
He was the youngest son of Dea. William C. Capron, and was 
born in Uxbridge, Mass., May 15th, 1832. His early life was 
spent in his native town, where he commenced his preparation 
for college. This preparation was completed under that prince 
of American classical teachers, Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. 

He graduated with high honor at Yale College in 1853, and at 
once entered upon his life work, succeeding his brother Wm. B. 
Capron, who has spent the last fifteen years as a missionary in 
India, as classical teacher in the Hartford High School. This 
department was on the basis of the old Hopkins Grammar School 
endowment. In the summer of 18G3, in consequence of ill 
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health and grief from the loss of his two, and at that time only 
children, he went to Europe, and spent somewhat more than a 
year in travel and study. After his return he was elected princi- 
pal of the High School, and also of the Hopkins Grammar School, 
which trust he held till his death. He leaves an estimable wife 
and three children, the oldest nine and the youngest four years of 
age. 

Seldom is a city so intensely moved, so wholly agitated as the 
city of Hartford was at the announcement of his death. 

Rev. Mr. Twitchell, at his funeral, used the following lan- 
guage: 

" It were quite superfluous in me to attempt to depict the feel- 
ing produced by it, for it is one which we share in common. I 
will say of it only this, that while the sense of personal bereave- 
ment and of a public loss so great that we seem to have received 
a check in our general prosperity, are the chief elements of it, 
there is also miugled with it something of a sense of surprise. 
Much as we loved and honored Mr. Capron — high as the mark 
of value which we set upon him was, we could hardly have ima- 
gined that his death would take such a hold upou us, and create 
such a profound sensation as it does. To him, certainly, could 
he have foreseen it, it would have been a surprise, and it is, in 
some measure, a surprise to us." 

Of the history of the school under Mr. Capron's management, 
the Hartford Courant says : 

" The year after Mr. Capron took the school the graduates 
were three in number : in 1873 they were forty-four. Since 1853 
there have been in all 405 graduates from the school, and pro- 
bably far more than five times as many scholars ; for only a small 
percentage of scholars spend more than two years there, and are 
able to graduate. The school has grown in numbers as the city 
has grown, and has now about 350 scholars, and year by year, 
under Mr. Capron's careful supervision, the reputation of the in- 
stitution has increased until now none stands higher among the 
preparatory schools of the country ; and at Yale college it is 
almost invariably the case that among the best scholars of each 
class are to be found representatives of this school." 
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What confidence the community had in his judgment, and what 
regard for the school under his control, may be gleaned from the 
fact that a few yeard ago, after the city had voted to build a new 
school-house, and had appropriated $100,000 for the purpose, they 
placed Mr. Capron upon the building committee, and when that 
committee found that in accordance with the plans they had 
adopted, the house could not be built for that sum, they frankly 
said so, and called a town meeting to vote an additional amount, 
when, strange as it may seem to the dwellers in some other cities, 
the voters of that intelligent city, as I have been told, voted 
unanimously to add $50,000 to the appropriation. 

I have visited the school repeatedly during the last twenty 
years and have always regarded it one of the very best, most ju- 
diciously managed, and most successful schools in New England, 
or elsewhere. Mr. Capron was a very quiet man, and his work 
was always done in a very quiet way. There was no show and 
no sham in his character or his work. 

The profound taanner in which the entire city was moved at the 
news of his death, is a good omen for the proper recognition of true 
worth. It is also a remiuder that those characters iu the commu- 
nity who make the most noise, are not always the most useful or 
the most important members of society. 

I cannot give a better analysis of his character, or pay a more 
just tribute to his worth, than by quoting the followiug from a 
Hartford paper. It is understood to be from the pen of Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

" The qualities that met in Mr. Capron to fit him for his im- 
portant place were many. He was a fine aud accurate scholar— 
a thorough scholar, neverxsatisfied for himself or for others with 
half acquisitions. And he had pre-eminently a natural gift of 
imparting his learning and of inspiring enthusiasm in 6tudy. 
This was one of his chief characteristics. The school under his 
charge has constantly grown in the quality of its general instruc- 
tion ; and boys who have gone from it to college have been dis- 
tinguished in the solidity and brilliancy of their preparation above 
the candidates of most of the preparatory schools in the Union. 
The Hartford High and Grammar school has a most enviable dis- 
tinction. 
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Mr. Capron was not only a scholar, but he was an organizer. 
The first impression of him was that he lacked that nervous 
energy reeded at the head of a great establishment. But he had 
in a remarkable degree the power of administration, of bringing 
things to pass. And the most remarkable thing about it was that 
he did it in the quietest manner. There was no assumption about 
him, no parade, not a particle of ostentation. We have never 
seen another person who did his work so unobtrusively. He was 
exceedingly modest, but he had not the false timidity of in- 
efficiency. If he has left us one example that we dwell on with 
more pleasure than another, it is that of quiet power. Here was 
a man who, without the least show or apparant ambition of ap- 
plause or self-assertion, was doing day by day a great work. In 
our day of pretension the example is profoundly needed. 

Mr. Capron was a well-balanced and a wise man ; his judg- 
ment on any point was worth obtaining. He was by habit, or 
by temperament, perhaps, conservative, but he was very broad 
and liberal in entertaining new facts, new jdeas, and all sug- 
gestions of an advance at any point. He was hospitable to new 
things, but he never lost his head and ran into extravagancies. 
No man of our acquaintance scanned more closely the field of 
education, or took more intelligent note of all that is good in its 
most progressive thought and movement. We always found him 
familiar with the advance thought, and eager to take whatever 
is good in it. The time he spent in Europe was devoted to study 
and observation that would accomplish him in his profession, and 
he returned from his residence there with broadened views,' but 
in no respect moved from the stability of his fundamental con- 
victions. 

But with all his scholarship, gift as a teacher, and intellectual 
openness, Mr. Capron could not have been the man he was in his 
profession but for other qualities. He was profoundly a religious 
man, holding the simple Christian faith with a childlike sincerity. 
He was a man of the utmost constitutional veracity. What a 
great thing that is to say of any man ! He was all genuine, 
from his scholarship to his religion. He always inspired confi- 
dence, and if we ask the source of this in his school, in the 
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church, in society, we find that it was character. It was the sum 
total of character that made this quiet, unobtrusive man the power 
he was; it was that which organized the school, inspired confi- 
dence in him, and gave him his hold upon the community. So 
little did he ever put himself forward, that only those who know 
him well were aware of his power or his influence." 

What a beautiful tribute to pay to any mi%n ! And where 
could such a man do a better or a greater work than in just the 
place where his life work was done ; in moulding the hearts and 
minds of the youug of an intelligent city like Hartford? 

The Springfield Republican^ in a carefully written article, says : 

44 The remarkable place that Mr. Caprou had in the affectionate 
esteem of the Hartford community is suggestive of healthful re- 
flections. 

It is a great encouragement to our quiet, faithful and hard- 
working teachers. • • . It is also a lesson to any community 
how priceless such a man is in his position as an educator. It 
leads us to inquire .for the qualities that had won such genuine 
nd universal respect. 

They were first and least those that can be measured by pro- 
fessional standards, and, to some degree, by a safauy price ; the 
fine and accurate scholarship, the sturdy common seuse, the even 
temperament, the steady and persistent energy, the organizing 
and executive faculty, and the general culture. But above these 
professional requisites, first and last, and all through, there were 
belonging to Mr. Capron the rarest qualities of character, the 
symmetry and equipoise of a well-balanced manhood. There 
were the deepest conscientiousness, the perfect truthfulness, the 
kindliness that always sweetened his sense of justice, the patient 
survey, the candor that made him ' swift to hear, slow to speak, 
and slow to wrath,' the firmness of decision that left no soft spot 
for indefinite appeal, the frank, honest, accessible and sympathetic 
frame which put up no barriers of mere professional dignity or 
martinet authority, the quiet moral energy set aglow by a hidden 
and steady enthusiasm, the unconscious power of grappling at 
once and always with the impressible hearts and miuds of youth, 
, and so moulding, guiding, inspiring, strengthening — not by the 
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rules and dies of discipline, so much as by the subtle influence of 
his own personality, working within his pupils both to will and 
to do, by a gentle but powerful and magnetic force, kindling 
up their moral and intellectual aspirations, and educing their own 
free faculties, and so making them spontaneous and manly 
scholars. 

44 It was just this subtle personality of Mr. Capron, summed up 
in a thoroughly genuine and manly character, the scholar, the 
gentleman, the Christian, adding to his treasures of learning and 
various culture the priceless gift of a true and faithful heart, 
transmuting the teacher's duty into joy, and his responsibility 
into love, that won such general and affectionate esteem, and 
made him such a social power, and opened at last the fountains 
of grief which caubed a whole city to lift up its voice and weep." 

Fellow teachers, what more useful, what more honorable voca- 
tion than yours ? To what position of greater usefulness could 
you aspire ? What more noble life would you live ? What death 
more beautiful than that of our brother, who died thus calmly and 
peacefully, with the Christian's hope of immortality, even in the 
midst of his usefulness — " the table-lands of life just reached, 
and the sun just at noon?" What life more useful, what death 
more honored, or more sincerely and devoutly mourned? 

But, remember, it was not show, it was not ostentation ; it was 
a noble mind and a true heart that made Mr. Capron's life bril- 
liant, useful, honored. He was the son of many prayers, the 
boy, by manliuess and sterliug integrity, foreshadowing his future 
life, his mind * ell-disciplined, his powers well developed, enter- 
ing upon his life-work, a mature man at twenty-one, and laying 
down that work at forty-two, only to be called up higher. 

There is a moral grandeur in such a life and such a death that 
speaks to us all with no uncertain words, and which gives force 
to the truth that God's noblest work is an honest man with true 
heart and cultured intellect. 
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Different Alphabets. — The Sandwich Inland has twelve let- 
ters ; the Burmese, nineteen ; the Italian, twenty ; the Benga- 
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lese, twenty-one ; the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan and 
Latin, twenty-two each ; the French, twenty-three ; the Greek, 
twenty-four ; the German and Dutch, twenty-six each ; the Span- 
ish and Slavonic, twenty-seven each ; the Arabic, twenty-eight; 
the Persia and Coptic, thirty -two; the Georgiau, thirty -five; 
the Armenian, thirty-eight; the Russian, forty-one ; the Musco- 
vite, forty-three; the Sanscrit, and Japanese, fifty each; the 
Ethiopic and Tartarian, two hundred and two each. 
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It is to be regretted that in so many schools there is such a 
rigid adherence to a regular routine of study. Teachers fre- 
quently complain of a lack of interest on the part of the scholars 
in their studies, aud are often not a little puzzled to know how 
to remedy so serious a defect. Sometimes even Ihey are said to 
wonder why such a disposition should ever be manifested, but 
certainly there is no cause for the least surprise here, since a care- 
ful observation will seldom if ever fail to reveal the true reason 
for its existence. 

Suppose scholars are not much interested in a particular study, 
are we to yield to their inclinations and allow them to give it up? 
By no means, there are certain branches of which every scholar 
should have some knowledge if he would win even fair success in 
life. But what shall be done to awaken an interest in such a 
case ? Iutroduce occasionally, perhaps once a week, an exercise 
of some general character into the school, and break up the mono- 
tony of school life. Something should be done to check the 
tendency frequently apparent, to follow too closely the same order 
of things in the school-room, as has been iu operation for more 
than a quarter of a century. There are certain principles in 
mathematics which are of great practical utility, of which every 
parent wishes his children to understand something, there are 
certain facts in regard to the surface of our earth, and the con- 
struction of our language, which are to be carefully studied and 
thoroughly understood, but there are also many other very im- 
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portant facts lying wholly outside the range of these branches 
which it would be well not entirely to overlook. It has often 
been found when the attempt to awaken new interest in some par- 
ticular 6tudy or studies by giving more especial attention to the 
studies themselves has failed, that by introducing some fresh and 
entertaining subject occasionally, scholars have returned to their 
regular work with a zest and enthusiasm before unknown. 

There are many ways in which an exercise of this character 
might be conducted, as there are many subjects of real interest 
and practical importance in which scholars would soon manifest 
an interest. Let the teacher consult the real wants of the scholar, 
then use his best judgment as to what should be introduced, but 
seek to give some valuable information not found in the school 
text-books, at least once a week. 

There is a very long list of subjects from which to select a 
single topic, and the sources of information on each one are 
numerous and can be easily found. With older scholars much 
valuable information could be given by an exercise on the black- 
board, showing how the civil government of the United States is 
administered ; this would lead the teacher to speak of the three 
departments of government, and each of these would open up a 
wide field ior study and remarks. Then, too, some of the simple 
facts in geology might be enlarged upon with much profit. Every 
scholar will be interested and, pleased to know that the continents 
are constructed on a common model having high borders and a 
low centre, and are, therefore, basin-shaped ; also that the highest 
border faces the largest ocean. This would give an opportunity 
for explaining how these features have a great influence in adapt- 
ing the continents for man. Topics might be selected from as- 
tronomy, physiology and botany, adapted to every grade of 
scholars, by a proper presentation of which, occasionally, a great 
deal of useful knowledge might be communicated. 

We think such a course would produce three results. First, 
the scholars themselves would receive a large amount of valuable 
and desirable information. Second, it would tend to create a 
new interest in their regular studies. Third, it might give them 
a love for general useful reading which could but exert a bene- 
ficial influence upon their lives. h. 
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STANZAS. 



Written bt a Rhode Islander in 1791. 



Vain is the cheek's vermilion hue, 
The forehead smooth and high, 
The lip, like rose-bads moist with dew. 
And vain the sparkling eye. 

Vain beauty* $ seethe heart to bend, 
And in love's fetters bind. 
Unless with grace external blend 
The graces of the mind. 

The flow'r that's tinged with various dyes, 

At first may luru the eye ; 

But if no fnurrance from it rise, 

'Tis pass'd neglected by. 

Josias L. Arnold. 
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THE ELEVATING INFLUENCES OF EDUCATION. 



Notwithstanding the many conflicting elements which now ex- 
ist, society is tending onward and upward to that delightful state, 
when man shall not be supremely engrossed with his own little 
world of self, but shall bind to his heart his neighbor, in love, 
according to the commandment. 

Prominent among the forces so benignly at work to usher in 
this reign of charity, must be placed the education of the schools. 

Prejudice, envy and hatred are common elements in ignorant 
and unenlightened minds. Other things may remove them in 
the absence of the knowledge desired from educational culture. 
Grace can do it, the power of kindness sometimes works wonders 
in this direction. Still it seems to be one of the peculiar 
prerogatives of education, when conducted on a liberal scale; 
free from blinding and binding religious superstition, to make 
the heart tender and very pitiful. Where knowledge is most 
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widely diffused, man is most kindly disposed towards his fellow 
man, — most ready to assist him in his hour of need ; prompt to 
devise ways and means for his comfort and happiness. We may 
claim for our own New England as high a position in the chari- 
table relations of life as any other people. The world knows not 
the spot where the poor and the unfortunate are more carefully 
nourished by public and private benefaction than here. And here 
if any where on the face of the earth, it is an unpardonable sin to 
be ignorant I We have our orphan asylums, homes for the fallen, 
schools for the idiotic, retreats for the insane, institutions for the 
blind, deaf and dumb, reform schools for the wayward young, and 
always a meal for the hungry and a bed for the houseless and the 
weary. Other causes to which reference may be made hereafter, have 
worked grandly to aid forward this most desirable state of things, 
but education is one of the more important streams which has been 
irrigating this garden of love and preserving it ever fresh and 
fair. He who contemplates our educational system as valuable, 
in the main, because it qualifies men to rise to business positions, 
and thus enables them better to earn a livelihood, has seen only 
the outside of things. Eminently useful as mental culture is in this 
respect, still more worthy to be honored for making its fortu- 
nate possessor a prince in the earth, reigning with such ease in the 
kingdom of matter and mind, exploring, unfolding and subject- 
ing them to their appropriate uses, we discover not its real value. 
We have not obtained the full, right conception ; the radiance of 
this higher life of the intelligent soul, has not made its full power 
of impression if the vision is extended no further. 

As much more valuable as is the mind than the body, so much 
more valuable is the moral than the purely intellectual. The 
body must die, the mind ever lives. Thought may make man 
master of the world. But love makes him a king in heavenly 
places. It is, then, only when we regard the school in the rural 
district, the seminary in the more populous place, the college 
and professional institution in the light of great moral forces, 
leavening society with love and good will to men, that we have 
approximated the true estimate of their value. They form the - 
centres of a larger or more circumscribed domain, where thought 
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is liberalized, prejudice and ill-will are exorcised from the heart, 
pure affections are enkindled and nourished. Man, other things 
being equal, must needs be more amiable and lovely when moulded 
by the schools then when devoid of such culture. The mind 
well stored with disciplined thought, ripens into beauty as it can 
never do when uncultured, desolate aud void. The heart is open 
to a ready response to all the courtesies and kindnesses demanded 
by the truedt and best forms of living, when entering upon the 
relations and responsibilities through the paths of learning, and 
the halls of science, than when no such privileged way is acces- 
sible. It may reasonably be expected, therefore, that less will be 
found in such a favored state to irritate, provoke ill-will, and cre- 
ate dissention, than where the chastening influences of the schools 
do not appear. The intercourse of nations establishes this. 
America and England have often in the history of our country, 
been brought to such a state of political affairs that war for a 
time seemed inevitable. Treaties had been disregarded, national 
honor insulted, the rights of property disrespected, and so the war 
cloud was large, dark, portentious. Nothing short of the most 
consummate wisdon could avert the impending storm. The wis- 
dom appeared in the councils of the nation, adequate to the 
emergency, and so peace and contentment have taken the place of 
strife, debate and war. And so nations, with arms all bristling 
for the dread encounter, have put them aside and flowed together 
in love's warm embrace. Even now there is a glory restiug upon 
the brow of these two nations most charming to behold, in conse- 
quence of the amicable results reached by the joint high commis- 
sion in reference to the Alabama claims. 

It is appropriate also to notice, that the confidence secured be- 
tween man and man, and the friendship which so strongly ex- 
tended itself around the members of the same class, while in the 
course of education, have a most happy and ever widening influence 
in stimulating this brotherhood of the race. Our institutions are 
annually sending out into the world their graduates, and they 
are to thread their way into all parts of the country, and into 
every position of responsibility and trust. How strong the bond 
that unites them as members of the Republic of Letters. The 
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future offers to them love, not hatred. And this scene is repeat- 
ing itself so frequently, and the country is becoming so replete 
with this class of people, as the world grows old, it will be more 
and more difficult to awaken animosity and ill-will ; more and 
more easy to foster sentiments of pure and lofty affections. 

Why, strife and hatred would seem as becoming in a well re- 
gulated family circle, as among those who have found the friend- 
ship of the schools, and have gone forth to the field of life's toils 
and masteries imbued with this glowing warmth of fellow feeling. 

It is no marvel that ships of war decay in the harbors of any 
nation, that seeks as her first duty, whatever may be the cost, to 
educate the whole people. Let the monarchies of the wqrld 
laugh at our navy, they will not laugh at our schools and institu- 
tions of learning ; these arsenals of thought, glory and powerful 
creating forces of a dawning, ripe brotherhood. j. t. 



-•♦•- 



IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOOLS. 



The question of improvement in schools is a broad one. It 
would be impossible in the limits of an article to treat it exhaus- 
tively. Let me rather suggest a few points for the thoughtful 
teacher's careful consideration. Do the several common school 
studies receive, relatively, a fair share of time? Has not the 
subject of geography received more attention than its relative 
importance demands ? Not that any pupil should fail to secure 
in school, a general and eventfull knowledge of physical and 
political geography ; but are there not in all our text-books upon 
the subject, many details that are of no importance, and might 
just as well be omitted? 

Should not the study of natural history be pursued to some ex- 
tent in the common schools? May not something be done, also, 
to shorten the time usually devoted to the subject of arithmetic? 

Then, on the other hand, have we not of late, neglected the 
important matter of penmanship? For some reason it appears 
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that this practical art is not so successfully taught as formerly. 

e have but veiy few elegant penman. Is a good hand-writing 
really inconsistant with a great mind? Let me suggest only one 
other delinquency. As a people we are poor readers. Is it true 
that but few of our clergymen can read the scriptures or a hymn 
with proper effect? that but few persons can read even a simple 
narrative — not to sny a poem, or other difficult selection with pas- 
sable propriety ? It will hardly be disputed that to be a good 
reader, is an important accomplishment. Is it not a much more 
important matter than that one should be good singer or a good 
player upon a musical instrument? Yet how many more profes- 
sional teachers of music we have, than professional teachers of 
elocution. 

Would not our schools be doing a noble and useful work, if 
they should make good readers of all their pupils? 



-**- 



HARVARD COLLEGE AND THE EDUCATION OF 

FEMALES. 



J 



In the summer of 1872 the Woman's Education Association of 
Boston asked the Corporation, through a committee, if the Univer- 
sity would hold examinations for young women at Boston on the 
general plan of the local examinations which have for several 
years been successfully conducted by the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and Edinburgh. Alter consulting the Board 
of Overseers, the Corporation answered in the affirmative. A 
committee of the College Faculty thereupon examined and com- 
pared the courses of study in a number of schools and academies 
for girls, discussed the nature and amount of the requisitions 
which it would be reasonable to make for the present, and finally 
arranged a scheme of examinations in two grades, to be held for 
the first time in June, 1874. 

The general or pieliminary examination is for young women 
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who are not less than seventeen years old ; it comprises English, 
French, physical geography, either elementary botany or elemen- 
tary physics, arithmetic, algebra through quadratic equations, 
plane geometry, history, and any one of the three languages, Ger- 
man, Latin, and Greek. The advanced examination is for young 
women who have passed the preliminary examination, and are 
not less than eighteen years old ; it is divided into five sections, 
namely, languages, natural science, mathematics, history, and 
philosophy, in one or more of which the candidate may present 
herself. The Faculty provided lists of books to be studied in 
preparation for these examinations*, and specimen examination- 
papers upon all the subjects, in order to define as precisely as 
possible the quality and range of the examinations. This infor- 
mation was embodied in a pamphlet, which was published by 
the Woman's Education Association, with a circular of their own 
giving information about fees, lodging, beneficiary aid, and other 
like matters. The function of the University is limited to pre- 
paring the examination-papers, examining the work of the candi- 
dates, making a record of the results, and giving certificates to 
those who satisfy the examiners. The examinations will be held 
in any town or city where it seems probable that a reasonable 
number of candidates would offer themselves, and where an asso- 
ciation of women is organized to do that part of the work which 
is local. If it be asked, what good can examinations by the Uni- 
versity do when the University does not teach girls, the answer is 
that they can do precisely the same service for girls' schools which 
college admission examinations have done for preparatory schools 
for boys, — they can set a standard, and prescribe a judicious pro- 
gramme of study for several years of life between twelve and 
eighteen. There is now no standard for girls' schools ; no means of 
publicly comparing one school with another ; no visible goal for 
pupils or teachers. These deficiencies the proposed examinations 
may in part supply. At any rate the experiment is an interesting 
one ; it can be tried without interfering- with the regular work of 
the University, and its results will be of value whether they be 
affirmative or negative, favorable or unfavorable to the prosecu- 
tion of the undertaking. — Pres. ElioCs late Report. 
2 
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EXTENT OF THE TEACHER'S AUTHORITY. 



The extent and limits of the teacher's authority over the pupils 
is an interesting and important question. 

Whether tfiat authority commences when the pupil reaches the 
school premises, and terminates on his leaving them ; orcommences 
when the child leaves home, and terminates on his reaching home, 
is of much practical importance to the schools. Many believe 
that the teacher has no power to punish for what the child may 
do outside of the school yard. If this be true, then has he no 
authority to call the pupil to account for absence ? Or is it true 
that the teacher is in loco parentis from tfie time the pupil leaves 
the parents' care at the home and until he returns to that home 
after school? Or, again, is there concurrent authority by both 
parties during the going and coming? Or, still further, has 
neither authority at such times, but is the conduct of the child 
subject to the regulations and surveillance of the police ? 

These are questions of such practical importance that they are 
presented here for the thoughtful consideration of teachers, 
parents and school committees. 

A compilation of authorities in decisions of such cases would 
be of much value. There may be such a summary, but I have 
never seen one. Iu the rules and regulations by the school com- 
mittee of Smithfield, adopted 1846, occurs the following : — 

" It shall be the duty of the teachers to guard the conduct of 
scholars, not only in the hours of school, but at recess, and on 
their way to and from school, and to extend at all times a 
watchful care over their morals and manners, endeavoring to in- 
culcate those virtues which lay a sure foundation for future use- 
fulness and happiness." 

The town of Barrington has the following : — 

" It shall be the duty of the teachers to exercise a general in- 
spection over the conduct of the scholars, not only while in school, 
but also during their recess, and while coming to, and returning 
from school." 
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The New Hampshire school law, after specifying that the school 
committee may prescribe suitable rules and regulations for the 
management, studies, classification and discipline of the schools, 
reads as follows : 

" Such regulations may be in form as follows : 



w REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOLS IN THE TOWN 



* * * * " Scholars shall be responsible to teachers 
for any misconduct in going to, or returning from school, except 
when in the immediate care of their parents, masters or guar- 
dians." 

In the Vermont reports it is said " that the supervision and 
control of the master over a scholar extends from the time he 
leaves home to go to school till he returns." 

The case in Vermont, where the judge gave his opinion in the 
above words, was substantially as follows : 

" The scholar some hours after his return home, but in the pre- 
sence of other scholars, used insulting language toward the 
teacher, for which he was punished by the teacher on his return 
to school the next morning. The court held that although the 
teacher has in general, no right to punish for misconduct after 
school hours and the return of a pupil to his home, yet he may 
on the pupil's return to school, punish him for any misbehavior 
' which has a direct and immediate tendency to injure the school 
and subvert the master's authority,' and the jury found the mis- 
conduct in that case was of this character." Lander vs. Seaver, 
32 Vermont, 114. 

The above is from a digest of school laws of New Hampshire. 

The following remarks upon the subject, are from the Common 
School Manual of Rhode Island, recently issued by the General 
Assembly : — 

Power to Punish. — The teacher should endeavor to exercise an 
inspection over the conduct of his scholars at all times. But the 
power to punish for offences committed out of school is doubtful. 

In a case where a boy had committed a theft out of school, the 
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teacher called hira to account for it, and punished him for refus- 
ing to answer. The court ruled that the teacher had no right to 
punish him for refusing to confess a crime for which he might be 
punished at law. 

It has always been difficult to define the extent of the power of 
the teacher over his pupils out of school. The same difficulty 
has been met with in other states and countries. 

The following upon this subject is from an excellent French 
treatise upon education, by I. Willm, Inspector of the Academy 
at Strasbourg (p. 176) : 

" The last question which presents itself is, how far teachers 
should pay attention to the conduct of pupils out of school, and 
especially at the time when they resort to it or return home. The 
road leading to school is truly a part of it, if we may so speak, 
as well as the play-ground. Consequently any disorders com- 
mitted by the pupils on it, ought to be suppressed by the teacher. 
He ought especially to watch over them at their play, for the 
sake of discipline, as well a* for that of education iu general. 
Their games are, as has been said, of serious importance to him. 
The conduct of pupils, when under the paternal roof, and every- 
where but in the school or the road leading to it, escapes all the 
means of discipline ; but the teacher ought not to be indifferent 
to that conduct, especially in the country ; he should carefully 
inquire concerning it, for the sake of moral education. For the 
same reason, he will have to watch over his own conduct out of 
school, and avoid whatever might tend to diminish the respect 
his pupils owe to him, and which is the chief condition of the 
success of his mission." 

The following remarks upon the same subject are from the tenth 
report of Hon. Horace Mann, late secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts : 

" The question is not without some practical difficulty, how far 
the school committee and teachers may exercise authority over 
school children, before the hour when the school begins, or after 
the hour when it closes, or outside of the school-house door or 
yard. 

"On the one hand, there is certainly some limit to the jurisdic- 
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tion of the committee and teachers, out of school hours and out of 
the school-house ; and, on thetother hand, it is equally plain if their 
jurisdiction does not commence until the minute for opening the 
school has arrived, nor until the pupil has passed within the door 
of the school-room, that all the authority left to them in regard to 
some of the most sacred objects for which our schools were insti- 
tuted, would be but of little avail. To what purpose would the 
teacher prohibit profane or obscene language among his scholars, 
within the school-room and during school hours, if they could in- 
dulge it with impunity, and to any extent of wantonness, as soon 
as the hour for dismissing the school should arrive? To what 
purpose would be forbid quarrelling and fighting among the 
scholars, at recess, if they could engage in single combat, or mar- 
shal themselves into hostile parties for a general encounter within 
the precincts of the school-house, within the next five minutes 
after the school-house should be closed ? And to what purpose 
would he repress insolence to himself, if a scholar, as soon as he 
had passed the threshold, might shake his fist in the teacher's face, 
and challenge him to personal combat? 

" These considerations would seem to show that there must be 
a portion of time, both before the school commences and after it 
has closed, and also a portion of space between the door of the 
school-house and that of the paternal mansion, where the jurisdic- 
tion of the parent on one side, and of the committee and teachers 
on the other, is concurrent. 

" Many of the school committees in this commonwealth have 
acted in accordance with these views, and have framed regulations 
for the government of the scholars, both before and after school- 
hours, and while going to and returning from the school. The same 
principle of necessity, by virtue of which this jurisdiction, out of 
school hours, and beyond school premises, is claimed, defines its 
extent and affixes its limits. It is claimed because the great ob- 
jects of discipline and of moral culture would be frustrated with- 
out it. When not essential, therefore, to the attainment of these 
objects, it should be forborne." 

That the teacher may know that the law has amply provided 
for the protection of his school against all who may be disposed 
to disturb it, we publish here the provision of the law; 
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" Every person who shall willfully interrupt or disturb any 
town or ward meeting, any assembly of people met for religious 
worship, any public or private school, any meeting lawfully and 
peaceably held for purposes of moral, literary or scientific im- 
provement, or any other lawful meeting, exhibition or entertain- 
ment, either within or without the place where such meeting or 
school is held, shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or be 
fined not exceeding five hundred dollars." 

A complaint for this offense may be made to the attorney-gen- 
eral, or any justice of the peace. 



EDUCATIONAL REPORT. 



The twenty-ninth annual report of the Commissioifer of Public 
Schools, together with the fourth annual report of the Board of 
Education has been presented to the General Assembly, and 
printed. It makes a volume of 362 pages, and contains, in .ad- 
dition to the reports mentioned above, the two semi-annual reports 
of the Principal of the State Normal School, and an appendix 
which embraces very full returns from the various towns and 
citie^ of the State. 

It therefore forms a complete record of the condition of educa- 
tional affairs in the State. 

The report of the Board of Education is a short, but very com- 
prehensive and suggestive paper. It discusses what ought to be 
done, and how it can best be accomplished. It deprecates that 
undue haste which leads to superficial results, and a premature 
development. 

It recommends a more intelligent supervision of the schools, 
and favors educational lectures and discussions. It approves of 
free libraries and better school-houses. It proposes the establish- 
ment of an Industrial school, and commends in high terms the 
work of the Normal school. 

The reports of Mr. Greenough, the principal of the Normal 
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school, show that important institution to be in a very prosperous 
condition, doing a good work and doing it well. 

Mr. Greenough, earnestly desires more and better accommo- 
dations, and the time is evidently not far distant when the State 
will feel compelled to build a suitable house for the school. 

The report of the Commissioner is a valuable paper, carefully 
prepared, and of considerable length. It includes a large number 
of tables, of statistics relating to the schools, number of 
scholars, cost of education, &c. By these statistics it appears 
that the amount expended for school purposes last year, was a 
little over $600,000. Of this amount only $90,000 was appro- 
priated by the State, while the towns appropriated over $400,000, 
and the districts nearly half as much as the State. 

There is a manifest inequality if not injustice iu this, since the 
percentage of the local tax for schools in some towns is several 
times as large as in others. This inequality would be remedied 
by a larger appropriation by the State, thereby reducing the 
necessary appropriations by the towns. 

It is a proper source of some pride that we now have a longer 
average school year in Rhode Island, than any other New Eng- 
land State, if not longer than any of the States in the Union. 

The average number of weeks throughout the State, is thirty- 

SZX» ^ 

It cannot be said that the wages of teachers are excessive, the 
average for the State being less than $47 per month, or an aver- 
age yearly salary of $420. It is believed that the largest salary 
paid in the State, is $2,500. 

The number of scholars in each school, and the relative cost of 
small schools form a very important and interesting topic. The 
Commissioner's suggestions upon crowded schools are worthy the 
careful perusal of parents and school officers. 

The Commissioner advocates the claims of women for school 
officers, and conclusively establishes the position by an aggrega- 
tion of evidence that women ought to be appointed upon our 
school boards. 

The report embraces many other topics, and is well worthy the 
careful perusal of all who are interested in the success of our 
public schools. 
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LUDICROUS INCIDENTS IN SCHOOLS. 



Many a boy has for years puzzled his brain to guess what is 
meant by " in the iniz," in the fourth commandment. " For in 
six day 8 the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in the miz" 

A class in a village school in Massachusetts, some years ago, 
were reading an account of a visit to a lunatic asylum, iu which 
was the following description of the ascent to the roof of the 
building. " He led him up through sundry passages to the roof 
of the house." A small boy, bright and active, rendered it thus : 

44 He led him up through sun dry pastures to the roof of the 
house." 

The same boy, on another occasion, amused the class by a 
quick answer to a hard question in geography, which had gone 
round the class. The question was: — "Who inhabit the north- 
eastern part of North America ? " 

The answer was : — 44 Esquimaux, a species of Indians." 

The bright little fellow had labored faithfully on that hard 
word, and had mastered it. His hand was impatiently gesticula- 
ting ready to answer. 

As soon as the query was put to him, quick as a flash with 
glistening eye, he announced: — 44 Esquimaux, spices of Indians. 

In another school after a series of questious upon latitude and 
longitude and directions of travel, the children were asked in 
which directions they could go from the north pole. 

After vaiious answers had been given, one small boy, of Irish 
descent, was asked what he would do ? 

44 I'd shin up the pole, Ma'am." 

A few years ago, one of the excellent teachers in the Bridgham 
school had a very bright boy in her class, who was quite inclined 
at times to annoy her, by asking a multitude of questions. One 
Friday afternoon, during a general exercise in which 'the teacher 
was giving some valuable information to the children, James, 
(no matter what his name was,) w^s remarkably active in asking 
all sorts of questions and interrupting the exercise. 
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After bearing with his officiousness for some time, good natur- 
edly, the teacher rather sharply said : — •« James, there is a point 
beyond which it is not safe for you to go." James immediately 
subsided, but soon rallied by a suppressed laugh. Again and again 
this suppressed laughter was heard, and every time it was evidently 
more difficult for James to control himself. 

Pretty soon James's hand was raised, and began gesticulating 
rapidly. 

" Well, James, what is it?" 

"Is it Point Judith?" 



4 PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 

Considering the age of our country, American colleges have 
made remarkable progress. They have done a noble work dur- 
ing the two centuries past, but their work for two centuries to 
come will be quite different. Their influence upon letters, science 
and government will be vastly increased as time passes on. 

The requisitions for admission to college have changed from 
time to time, both in amount and kind. A tendency has been 
manifest of late, on the part of college authorities, to increase the 
amount of study required for admission. Less change has been 
proposed in the kind of study, or in the subjects required, than 
in the amount. 

It is well known that Brown University with other colleges has 
raised it requirements for admission within a few years past. 

Harvard college has made important changes in this respect. 
In his last annual report, President Eliot, says : — 

" After long discussions in the College Faculty, and careful 
consultation with the heads of several preparatory schools, im- 
portant changes were made in the requisitions for admission to 
college. These changes, and the motives for their adoption, are 
fully set forth in the accompanying Report of the Dean of the 
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College Faculty, In the opinion of the Faculty and of the heads 
of the schools who were consulted, the standard of the admission 
examination has not been absolutely raised by the changes made. 
The preparatory work to be done by a boy who is coming to this 
college when he is eighteen has been essentially modified, but not 
increased. Indeed, all the Faculties of the University are agreed 
that it is not desirable to further increase the average age of ad- 
mission to college. That age has gradually risen until it is now 
a little over eighteen years, and the College Faculty, thinking 
that age to be high enough, do not wish to require for admission 
anything more than a boy of eighteen of fair capacity and indus- 
try may reasonably be expected to have learned. The optional 
division of the admission examination into two parts, separated 
by an interval of at least one year, will be a very sensible relief to 
the preparatory schools and to many candidates." 

It will readily appear from the above extract, that President 
Eliot has put himself into communication and close sympathy 
with the principles of preparatory schools, and by his consultations 
with them, sometimes assembled at his house for the purpose, he 
has arrived at some very just conclusions in regard to the greatest 
efficiency of such schools and their work. It is readily evident 
that the success of the college, largely depends upon the quality 
as well as quantity of this preparatory work. 

The report of the Dean alluded to above contains some valuable 
remarks upon the question of this preparatory course of study, 
and explains fully the changes made, and the reasons for them. 
We cannot do a better service to our High School teachers than to 
quote the remarks of Dean Gurney, upon this subject : — 

" Preparatory Course. — Important changes were made during 
the past year in the requisitions for admission, some of which are 
to take effect in 1874, and others in 1875 and 1876. 

" For the year 1874 the changes are in the requisitions in 
Classics and History, and in the introduction of a new requisition 
in English Composition. Iu the course of reading in the Classics, 
the Catiline of Sallust is substituted for the last three books of 
Caesar's Gallic War; four thousand lines of Ovid for the Georgics, 
and last six books of the JEneid of Virgil ; and Cicero's Cato 
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Major for two of his Orations. Candidates will also be required 
to translate at sight some passage in Latin prose not included in 
the requisitions. In Greek, the seventh book of Herodotus is sub- 
stituted for the last three books of Xenophon's Anabasis for such 
students as prefer this course to the selections of a Greek Reader. 
It should be added that in the shorter Classical Course (Course 
II.) , designed for those who offer a larger amount of mathematics, 
the Cato Major is substituted for two books of Caesar's Gallic 
War and the Eclogues of Virgil. In History, an elementary 
knowledge of Roman history to the death of Commodus, such as 
may be obtained, for example, from Smith's smaller History of 
Rome, has been added to the previous requisition in Greek His- 
tory. In English Composition, each candidate will be required 
to write a short composition, correct in expression, spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation, the subject to be taken from the works 
of standard authors, the works selected for the purpose being an- 
nounced from year to year. Thus, in 1874, the subject will be 
taken from one of the following works : Shakespeare's Tempest, 
Julius Caesar, or Merchant of Venice; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield ; Scott's Ivanhoe, or Lay of the Last Minstrel." * * 

" In the year 1875 the additional requisition will be made upon 
all candidates for admission that they shall be able to translate 
easy French prose at sight, with the option of substituting Ger- 
man for French." 

" In the year 1876 all candidates for admission will be required 
to pass an examination in one of the following subjects in Ele 
mentary Science : Elementary Botany, Rudiments of Physics 
and of Chemistry ', or Rudiments of Physics and of Descriptive 
Astronomy, the selection of the subject being left to the candi- 
date." 

" In all the changes in the preparatory course of study which 
have been here set forth, the single aim of the Faculty has been 
to make that course correspond more nearly with tlte best possible 
course of study foryouug men, up to an average age of eighteen, 
who purpose to pursue non-professional studies for four years 
more. As the training given in American colleges has been pre- 
dominantly classical and mathematical, it is not surprising that 
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the proficiency of a candidate in the Classics and in Mathematics 
has been the point chiefly considered in examinations for admis- 
sion. That teachers and pupils in preparatory schools should 
direct their efforts mainly to meeting these specific demands of 
the colleges, and should subordinate the intrinsic importance of 
studies to their serviceableness in securing admission to college, 
is the only result that could be expected. Neither teacher nor 
pupil could be much blamed, for instance, for practically setting 
the writiug of good Latin above the writing of good English. 
It is plain that the only remedy for this grave evil is for the col- 
leges to show by the nature of their admission examinations that 
they will not accept the rudiments of scholarship as amends for 
deficiencies in the rudiments of education. The colleges, as the 
representatives of the value of the study of the Classics, should 
be especially careful not to give plausibility by any act or neglect 
of theirs to the groundless assumption that the discipline of mind 
secured by the preliminary classical training must be purchased 
by the sacrifice of some knowledge which a well-educated young 
man of eighteen ought to possess. Co-operation on the part of 
the leading colleges is much needed in enforcing upon teachers, 
and in enabling them to enforce upon their pupils, the necessity 
of thorough training in all the elements of a sound education. 
As soon as those colleges unite in demanding of candidates for 
admission a thoroughly good training in English no less than in 
classical subjects, the schools which feed the colleges will in turn 
be able to exact from lower schools an efficiency which they now 
greatly lack. The service which American colleges could thus 
indirectly render to American education it is difficult to overesti- 
mate. Were a good degree of proficiency in a well constructed 
course of English studies strictly enforced as a condition of ad- 
mission into our leading colleges, the quality of education re- 
ceived by all pupils in all schools directly or remotely affected by 
such action would be sensibly improved. Hitherto a too exclu- 
sive concern for proper preliminary training in the Classics and 
Mathematics has cut ofl the higher institutions for education in 
this country from a part of that influence upon the lower which it 
is both their interest and their duty to exercise." 
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" Division of the Admission Examination.— The average age 
of students entering Harvard College is now eighteen, and it is 
the opinion of the Faculty that no demands should be made upon 
candidates for admission which would cause students to begin 
their college studies at an average age above eighteen. In view, 
then, of the recent additions to the requisitions for admission, 
and of possible future additions, it has been decided to allow 
students who purpose to enter Harvard College to divide the ad- 
mission examination in 1874 and thereafter into two examinations, 
separated by an interval of not less than an academic year. The 
preliminary examination, however, will count for nothing in favor 
of a candidate unless he shall present himself in not less than 
seven subjects (about one half of the whole number of subjects 
required for admission), and shall pass a successful examination 
in not less than four subjects. Candidates who prefer to do so 
can, however, pass the whole examination at one time, as at pre- 
sent. Such a division of the admission examination will afford a 
great relief to students and teachers. At present, candidates for 
admission are required to be prepared to pass examinations in what 
may fairly be regarded as the work of three years in a little more 
than a couple of days, six hours a day being spent under exami- 
nation. No similar burden is ever laid upon an undergraduate. 
The relief afforded to the candidate by allowing him to pass an 
examination on half of the preparatory work at a time will make 
the value of that work, it is believed, greater rather than less." 



THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL TEACHERS' AND PUPILS' 

FUND. 



Boston, March 10, 1874. 

Lours Aoassiz, Teacher. This was the heading of his simple 
will ; this was his chosen title : and it is well-known throughout 
the country, and in other lands, how much he has done to raise 
the dignity of the profession, and to improve its methods. His 
friends, the friends of education, propose to raise a memorial to 
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him, by placing upon a strong and enduring basis, the work to 
which ho devoted his life, the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
which is at once a collection of natural objects, rivaling the most 
celebrated collections of the Old World, and a school open to all 
the teachers of the land. 

It is proposed that the teachers and pupils of the whole country 
take part in this memorial, and that on the birthday of Agassiz, 
the 28th day of May,1874, they shall each contribute something, 
however small, to the Teachers' and Pupils' Memorial Fund, 
in honor of Louis Agassiz ; the fund to be kept separate, and 
the income to be applied to the expenses of the Museum. 

John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. 

W. T. Harris, Superintendent Public Schools, at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Edward J. Lowell, Boston. 

John S. Blatchford, Boston. 

Jas. M. Barnard, Treasurer Teachers' and Pupils' Fund, 
Boston. 

All communications and remittances for the " Teachers' and 
Pupils' Fund" of the " Agassiz Memorial," may be sent to the 
Treasurer. 

JAMES M. BARNARD, 

Room 4, No. 13 Exchange Street, Boston. 



I heartily and earnestly endorse the above proposal for the 
teachers and pupils of the schools of Rhode Island to aid in the 
noble enterprise above referred to. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, . 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Providence, March 28, 1874. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 

Selected from San Francisco Examinations for 1873. 



ARITHMETIC. 

1. find the sum, difference and product of 5-7 and 4-0, and the quotient of 
5-7 divided by 4-9. 

2. Find the sum, difference and product of 4.5 and two thousandths, and 
the quotient of the last decimal divided by the first. 

3. Multiply } by 5.7 and give an analytical solution. 

4. Divide 16 by 2.3 and give an analytical solution. 

5. At 1-5 of a cent apiece, how many apples can you buy for $100? 

6. How many cubic feet in a room 20.5 feet long, 18.25 feet wide, 101 feet 
high? 

7. At I of a cent a pound, how many sacks of potatoes, 100 lbs. in a sack, 
can you buy for $1,000? 

8. How many pounds of beefsteak, at 64 cents a pound, can be bought for 
$7.25? 

9. Divide 4 by eight millionths, and multiply the quotient by four millionths. 
10. How many oranges can you buy for #20 if you pay for each orange f 

ofiof5cts? 

SPELLING. 

Wheelwright, Italian, youngster, whistler, smoker, lasso, halter, verbatim, 
maximum, multiplication, fortnight, altogether, although, air-tight, well- 
meant, befriend, forehead, misspend, misprint, misstep, ugliest, agate, consci- 
ence, cactus, dahlia, geranium, hyacinth, corral, mustang, vanilla, milliner, 
lilac, humboldt, mackerel, sardine, salmon, raisins, tomatoes, dairies, cherries, 
chimneys, cauliflowers, asparagus, rhubarb, lettuce, celery, redder, marries, 
souchong, latitude. 



-•♦•- 



PUBLI8HER8DEPARTMENT. 

March Numbers, 1874. 
Any person having copies of the March number for this year, who are will- 
ing to spare them, will confer a great favor by sending them to us, as our 
edition was inadequate for the needed supply. 



The members of the General Assembly and the School Committees of 
the several towns receive The Schoolmaster free, on account of the State 
appropriation for the support of a State educational journal. Any mistakes 
with reference to the P. O. address of any person thus receiving The School- 
master will be promptly corrected, after we have received notice of the error. 

Correction.— -In the report of the Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, as given in the February number of The School- 
master, the President is made to say that Teachers in Germany " at forty 
retire on full salary." Instead of this, he said that those who have taught 
forty years in the public schools retire on full salary. 
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Providence. — A quarterly meeting of the Superintendents of Schools, was 
held at the office of the Commissioner of Public Schools, on Monday, March 
23, at 9-30 a. m. The Superintendents from thirteen of the towns were pre- 
sent. Commissioner Bicknell presided. A circular in regard to the Agassis 
Memorial Teachers 1 and Pupils 1 Fund was first presented, and it was thought 
expedient for circulars to be obtained by the Commissioner, to bo distributed 
throughout the various towns of the State. 

Rev. Daniel Leach made a report in regard to an Industrial School for Rhode 
Island, and after remarks by the Superintendents, it was voted, that Rev. 
Daniel Leach, Thomas H. Clarke, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Newport, and R. S. Andrews, Superintendent of Schools of Bristol, constitute 
a committee to confer with a committee of the Legislature, and express the 
opinion of the Superintendents upon the location and character of such an In- 
stitution. 

A system of ventilation was recommended by Mr. Leach, now in use in the 
East Street School, Providence, which was very favorably received. 

Rev. S. S. Griswold, Hopkinton, Rev. Elisha Watson, South Kingstown, and 
T. E. Clarke, of Newport, were appointed a committee to investigate the dif- 
ferent systems of ventilation, and report upon the subject at an early day. 

The subject of School Statistics was next presented, and the Commissioner 
requested the Superintendents to ascertain the number of different pupils who 
have been registered in their schools during the year. After some discussion, 
as to the length of time a child must attend school to be considered a mem- 
ber, it was voted that the Commissioner be requested to give a decision in re- 
gard to it. 

The Committee appointed at a previous meeting to report upon the duties of 
School Superintendents, were requested to present said report, as soon as 
possible. 

After quite a long session, during which the discussions were conducted with 
unabated interest, and with practical results, the meeting adjourned to Thurs- 
day, June Uth, unless previously called by the Commissioner. 

Bristol.— The entertainment given by the High school in the Byfield Hall 
in February, was well conducted, and each part well executed. One of the 
exercises of the first evening, was the play •• Women on the School Com- 
mittee. 11 The gymnastic exercises were especially applauded. A large num- 
ber of tickets were sold ; and a microscope, a globe, and Prescott's Conquest of 
Mexico, have been obtained with the proceeds. A fine organ has also been 
purchased for the use of the school. 

From the Report of the Superintendent, already received, we learn the en- 
couraging fact that there have been more pupils in the day schools during the 
year than at any time since 1870, when the number was larger than ever 
before. 

A Teachers 1 Association has recently been formed,* which will meet each 
month. F. G. Morley, Principal of the High School, has been elected Presi- 
dent, and his assistant, Miss Ellen Luther, Secretary. 
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Bristol schools will undoubtedly prosper the coming year, notwithstanding the 
loss of territory, and the consequent loss of part of the State appropriation. 
At the annual town meeting, the town voted to raise by tax the sum of $11,500 
for the support of Day schools the ensuing year, — increase of $1,600 over last 
year ; $650 for Evening schools, — $50 more than last year. The above sums in- 
clude the amount received from all sources for school purposes. 

Robert S. Andrews was re-elected Superintendent, Win. J. Miller, R. S. An- 
drews, William Manchester, Seth W. Thayer and William T. Harlow were 
the School Committee elected. 

Cranston.— Miss Alice G. Enches, Smithfield, Valedictorian of the last 
class at the Normal school, commenced her labors as teacher in the Primary 
Department in District No. 2, Knigbtsvillo. Monday, March 16th, Miss Clara 
Swift, resigned on account of removal of parents to West Virginia. 

Hopkinton.— An educational meeting was held at Woodville, March 19th, 
and was fully attended, notwithstanding the bad condition of the roads. Com- 
missioner Bicknell addressed the audience upon " the methods of increasing 
the efficiency of the public schools." Remarks were also made by Mr. M. 
Cowing, one of the school committee of North Providence, Mr. Sacks, of 
Geneva village, and Mr. Hill, trustee of the school, at Woodville. 

Warren. — George L. Cooke, Benjamin M. Bosworth, Jr., Rodman Barton, 
William N. Ackley, George S. Brown, James M. Peck, Rev. S. K. Dexter and 
Michael McCallion, are school committee for the coming year. At the annual 
town meeting, March 14, Rev. S. K. Dexter was re-elected Superintendent. 
Seven thousand five hundred dollars were appropriated for Public schools, and 
three thousand for the purchase of land and building school house on the re- 
cently annexed territory. The town appropriation last year was four thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

Westerly. — "The Elm Leaf" is the title of a creditable paper issued by 
the scholars of the Elm street High school. The schools resumed their ses- 
sions, March 30th, under the supervision of Principal Littlefield, and his very 
efficient assistants. Washington comity teachers must look well to their laurels 
lest that lively town of Westerly, wear the brightest of them. 

Woonsocket.— During the severe illness of the Principal of the High 
School, Charles A. Chase, the regular exercises of the school have been con- 
tinued by the assistant, aided by Rev. C. J. White, the Superintendent, and 
Mrs. Chase, a teacher of considerable experience in the High school at Lowell, 
Mass. 

School Regulation. — The School Committee of Chelsea, Mass., have 
ordered that no teacher shall inflict punishment upon a pupil until after con- 
sulting with the sub-committee for his school. 

New School Laws.— The legislature of California has passed a bill admit- 
ting women to the educational offices of the State. 

The New Jersey Senate has passed a bill making women eligible to the 
office of school trustee. 
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New Mexico. — We would acknowledge the receipt *of the report upon edu- 
cation of Hon. W. G. Ritch, Secretary of Now Mexico, and from it we have 
learned the following facts : The present school law and the provision of the 
school fund, which was enacted by the Legislative Assembly of 1871-2, is pro- 
bably the most effective law that the friends of education have ever succeeded 
in placing upon the Statutes. In Silver city, the ladies have formed an educa- 
tional society, and raised a fund of $14,000, and are determined to increase it 
to $25,000. The school books are legion in variety, and run from a sectarian 
catechism to Ollendo f 's method. It was reported from one county that boys 
only, are admitted to the schools. It is estimated that there are 22,969 child- 
ren in the New Mexico, of school age, and that the number of absentees is pro- 
bably 15,974. Although there is " a bad State of things" in New Mexico, a 
commendable start has been made for improvement in educational affairs. 

Superintendents 1 Meeting.— A meeting of School Superintendents was 
held in Indianapolis, March 11. The call embraced Superintendents of cities 
from 10,000 to 75,000 inhabitants in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio. 

Statistics. — An important step at the Superintendents 1 meeting, at Wash- 
ington, was the appointment of a committee of five, to report in Detroit next 
summer at the general meeting, on the subject of statistical forms, with a view 
to improvement, and to such uniformity among the States as will make the 
statistical statements mean the same thing every where, and thus render it prac- 
ticable for educators to understand each other, and for the department at 
Washington to furnish accurate and consistent tables. There is a great work 
to be done in this line. 

The Annual Report of the President of Harvard' College, is a valuable and 
very suggestive document. An extract will be found on another page. 

We are indebted to Hon. Joseph E. Edgerly, Superintendent of schools in 
Manchester, N. H., for a very interesting report of the school committee of 
that city. They have 69 teachers, and 2,450 pupils. Their salaries aro from 
$350 to $2,000. 

Hon. A. P. Marble, Superintendent of schools in Worcester, has our thanks 
for a valuable report on the schools of that city, for 1873. It shows 176 teach- 
ers, 8,740 pupil in the public schools, and estimates 1,000 more in private schools. 
Worcester pays her teachers salaries varying from $450, the lowest, to $3,000 
the highest. There are only two teachers, who receive a salary less than £500 
per annum. The Superintendent pays a handsome compliment to the private in- 
stitutions of learning, " by which the public schools are supplemented, and 
public education advanced." 

Europe. — Austria has 59 well trained normal schools, with 581 teachers and 
3,500 pupils; Prussia, 62, with 3,614 pupils ; Saxony, 18 finely trained normal 
schools; Belgium, 30; Wurtemburg, 10; and Bavaria, 10. 

In Scotland, one young man in every thousand of the population goes to 
college; in Germany one to every 2,600; in England, one to every 5,800. 
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Rev. Thomas Williams, Jex-Blako, D. D., has recently been appointed Head 
Master of the Rugby school, rendered so famous by the great success of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold. Dr. Blake has been recently Principal of Cheltenham college. 
He was at one time assistant-master at Rugby, under Dr. Temple. 

A Chinese School-room.— Hon. Wm. H. Seward says in his " Travels 
Round the World : " " We were particularly interested in the school-room 
(Canton), where the boys are educated; the girls are not educated at all. 
With its arrangements of tables, desks, black-board, books, and slates, the 
apartment might be mistaken for a school-room at home. All the pupils read 
the lessons of every sort aloud, and all at once, and commit them to memory. 
The pedagogue differs but little, except in dress, from the schoolmaster the 
world over. The master in this present school is an ingenious as well as a 
spirited man. The instrument of his discipline lays on his desk, and be did not 
hesitate to admit that he frequently employs it, believing probably in Solomon's 
instruction, " he that spareth the rod hateth the son." The Chinese boys have 
all the manner and modesty of well-bred children. One bright-eyed little lad 
of eight years, with great reverence, asked Mr. Seward's " honorable age." 



-♦♦►- 
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New Books Received.— (From Tillinghast & Mason.) The Education 
of American Girls, considered in a series of essays. Edited by Anna C. 
Brackets Publishers, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 4th Avenue and 33d St. 1874. 
Price, $1.75. 

The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy, by S. R. Wells, 
publisher of the Phrenological^ Journal and the Science of Health. 

School Reports. — Annual Report of the Normal, Model, High and Public 
Schools of Ontario, for the year 1872. E. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent. 

Twenty -Seventh Semi -Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Boston. From J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent. 

Second Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
Territory of Colorado. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
Minnesota, 1873. From H. B. Wilson, Superintendent. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of the City of New York. 
From Henry Kiddle, Superintendent. 

Twenty - Seventh Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of 
Manchester. From Joseph G. Edgerly, Superintendent. 

Report of Public Schools of Worcester, 1873. From A. P. Marble, Supt 

Report of the School Committee of the City of Taunton, Mass., 1872-3. 
From W. W. Waterman, Superintendent. 

Pamphlet. — Announcement of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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Catalogues. — Eighteenth Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Students 
of the National Normal School, Lebanon, Warren County, Ohio. 

Illustrated Catalouge of Common School and College Text-Books published 
by William Wood & Co., New York. 

Arthur's Home Magazine— The first article in the March number of this 
Magazine is a comprehensive biographical sketch of Mary Russell Mitford, by 
Maurice F. Eagan. The illustrations of Natural History make the younger 
members of the household eager to be enlightened as to the contents of this 
department. The story of •• What Mrs. Vane Heard and the Consequences," 
contains a warning for those who are prone to indulge in '* gossip and tittle- 
tattle." 

We have received from George T. Gardner, Esq., of Warren, the Report of 
Board of State Valuation of Rhode Island, made to the General Assembly at 
its January Session, A. D. 1874. The Board of State Valuation consisted of 
Isaac Saunder**, George T. Gardner, W. V. Phillips, B. H. Lawton and David 
Stevens, secretary, and the value of their labors upon so difficult a task, is 
shown in the fact that the report was adopted by the General Assembly 
almost unanimously. The State Valuation is now fixed at $328,530,559, of 
which $243,658,130 is Real Estate, and $84,872,369 is Personal Property. 

Vick's Floral Guide for 1864, is published quarterly by James Vick, 
Rochester, New York. Price 32 cents a year. Note what it contains, 200 pages, 
500 engravings of flowers, vegetables and fruits; a colored plate, &c. &c. The 
most complete floral guide published in America. Every reader of this notice 
will do himself a favor by sending 25 cents to Mr. Vick for this Floral Guide. 

Valpoy, Angell & Co., have on sale Half-Hour Recreation in Popular 
Science, published by Estes and Lauriat, 143 Washington Street, Boston. 
Price 25 cents, also Half-Hour Recreations in Natural Hhistory ; No. 10. con- 
tains the Origin ot Metalliferous Deposits, by T. Sterry Hunt, and the Pheno- 
mena of Sleep, by Dr. Richardson ; Part 2 of Insect Series contains Insects of 
the garden, Their Habits, &c, by A. S. Packard, Jr. These pamphlets pre- 
sent a large amount of useful and reliable information upon the subjects 
treated in them. 

We call attention to M. C. Stebbins 1 Patent Hand Desk. It is just the 
thing for all class work in schools. Every teacher will find it a great conven- 
ience. Every business man, who has used one at his counter, or on his office 
table, has found it worth many times its cost. Every lady and every gentle- 
man who wishes the simplest, neatest, cheapest and handiest Portable Writing 
Desk, will surely be pleased with the Patent Hand- Desk. There are two sizes; 
one 7 inches wide by 11 inches long, for all sizes of note and memorandum 

* _ 

paper, the other 9 inches by 1-3, for letter paper. Of these Desks there are 
three or four styles, varying in price. A paper just suited to all kinds of school 
work, is cut right size for the 7 by 9 Desk, and put up in packages of 120 sheet, 
each. For further information inquire of M. C. Stebbins, Springfield, Mass. 
or of Gladding Brother & Co., Providence . 
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The April Galaxy contains the serial, Linley Rochford. by Justin Mc- 
Carty. A visit to Tourgueneff the great Russian Author. Richard Grant 
White gives Linguistic and Literary Notes and Queries upon the pronunciation 
of Latin in our public schools, upon the words restive, resty, and jewelry, and 
a brief account of the character of Charles Astor Bristed. A breakfast with 
Victorien Sardou, tempted us to read the article through. Aunt Chasable 1 s 
love chance concludes with the sentiment, that celibacy is the true and pro- 
per state for the clergy. Women as women, is a tribute to woman's charac- 
ter from Junius Henrie Browne; A ball at Delmonico's; The Tree of Life; 
An Autumn Journey; Charles Astor Bristed; A Personal Matter; Drift Wood 
and Scientific Miscellany, with reviews of current literature fill a valuable 
number of the Galaxy. 

Eclectic Magazine. — The Eclectic for April contains a fine portrait of 
Jean Ingelow, taken from a recent photograph, and this the Editor accom- 
panies with a brief sketch of her life. The leading article summarizes the 
career of another woman, even more illustrious, Mary Soraerville ; and a 
third paper deals in a highly interesting way with " Mrs. Gaskell and her 
Novels." Among the other articles which will well repay perusal are : The 
Shield of Achilles, a translation from Homer, by the Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone; Vivisection: Egypt, a most entertaining 'record of a recent trip to 
Egypt, by M. E. Grant Duff, M. D. ; Recollections of Visits to Sir Walter 
Scott ; Shakespeare and the Supernatural ; Spanish Life and Character in the 
Interior; The Great Bourbon King; Scep'ism and Modern Poetry; A Gold 
Coast Tragedy ; Don Carlos, the Spanish Pretender ; and three more chapters 
of the striking novel, Far from the Madding Crowd, which is now announced 
as by Thomas Hardy, author of A Pair of Blue Eyes. The Editorial depart- 
ments are, as usual, full and entertaining, dealing with all the latest doings in 
Literature, Science, and Art. Published by E. It. Pelton, 106 Fulton Street, 
New Nork. Terms, $5 a year; two copies, $9. Single number, 45 cents. 

The Atlantic.— T. B. Aldrich continues, Prudence Palfray in the April 
Atlantic. The Lord's Day Gale, is a story in verso of the Brave Gloucester 
Fishermen, by Edmund C. Stedman. In Weimar with Liszt, is from a young 
lady's letters home. A Modern Financial Utopia, how it grew up, and what 
became of it, is a blow at irredeemable paper money, by David A. Wells; Bad- 
deck, and that Sort of Thing is a chapter in Scotch Life and Customs ; The 
Cohansey Tea-Fight, is written by Lucy Ellen Guernsey, and Congratulations, 
by E. Stuart Phelps. The usual able reviews of Literature, Art, and Music 
make a valuable appendix. 

Evert Satukdat.— The issue of March 84th, presents a new feature, which 
promises to attract. A series of original American Stories is commenced with 
Mary Clemmer Ames' new serial, " His Two Wives." The following articles 
appear weekly : ** Far from the Madding Crowd " by Thomas Hardy ; 4 * The 
College Life of Martin Nallot,' by^M. M. Erckman Chatrian, and 4, The Great 
World in Franco." These appear*weekly, and their perusal will give a knowl- 
edge of life in different sections of the world. 

Bartholomew's National System op Drawing-Industrial SEKiE8-An 
entirely new series of drawing-books, by W. N. Bartholomew, author of the 
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system now in use in some parts of the country. It belongs to " Bartholomew's 
National System of Drawing," a system specially adapted to the present con- 
ditions of public school instruction. The series comprises nine books. The 
first seven are devoted to Free-nand Drawing; the last two to Mechanical 
Drawing. In the first five numbers, Outline Drawing is taught. The sub- 
jects selected as examples for practice are lines, angels, plane geometrical 
figures, ornamental forms, and outlines of familiar objects. Exercises in en- 
larging, reducing, and reversing examples; exercises in original design, and 
such other exercises as are calculated to interest and instruct the pupil are 
given. In numbers six and seven, the laws of Prospective are developed and 
Object Drawing is taught. In numbers eight and nine, practical Geometrical 
Problems, Details of Machinery, and Architectural Subjects are given. Pub- 
lishers, Woodworth, Ainsworth & Company, 32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

Scribner's Monthly.— The April number of Scribneb's contains another 
generous installment of Mr. King's " Great South. The illustrations, as 
usual, are profuse. Among the notable features of the number are the begin- 
.ning of Jules Verne's serial, "The Mysterious Island; " an essay by Augustus 
Blauvelt, author of the articles on Modern Skepticism, entitled, " Christ's 
Resurrection Scientifically Considered; " and a timely paper, by Miss Beedy, 
on " The Health and Physical Habits of English and American Women." The 
new story-writer, George W. Cable, tells a tale of the <4 Belles Demoiselles 
Plantation. " Mrs. Davis's serial is concluded, and Miss Trafton's is continued. 
The number opens with an illustrated poem by Benjamin F. Taylor, and Dr. 
Holland in Topics of the Times writes about " Jules Verne's New Story," 
••The Taxation of Church Property," and «• Social Usages." The Old Cabinet 
is concerned with " Veracity ; " Amateur Theatricals are practically discussed 
in Home and Society, and the other departments have their characteristic 
variety. 

Harkness' Magazine. — " Lights and Shadows of New York City"; 
"Were they Mi sprints P a Suggestion to Shakespeare's Scholar"; "Should 
the United States Encourage Chinese Immigration?" " Insanity, and the 
Treatment of the Insane " ; " Medical Women of Zurich " ; "Women as Phy- 
sicians " ; " Love — the Fundamental Principle of the Universe " ; " The Mint 
of the United States at San Francisco"; "The Coming Steam Plowing 
Machine — an Attractive Field for Inventors " ; are among the subjects treated 
in number seven of Harkness' Magazine, Wilmington, Delaware. Humorous 
articles, poems and stories also abound. It is a valuable number, and cannot 
fail of being instructive, entertaining and amusing to the entire household. 
Send thirty cents for it 

Lippincott's Magazine.— The following are some of the leading articles 
in the April number of Lippincott : — " The New Hyperion." by Edward Stra- 
han ; •* With the Count De Beauvoir in Japan and California," by Edward 
Howland; "Malcoin," (continued), by George Macdonald ; " Some Recollec- 
tions of Walter Savage Lander," by T. Adolphus Trollope; "Among the 
Mediums," by John Hay ward ; "A Councillor, Judge and Legislator of the 
Olden Time," by Samuel W. Penny packer. The several departments of cul- 
tivated thought, of critical papers, of stories and descriptive sketches, of 
poetry and papers on social and literary questions, are well sustained. 
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VOL. XX. CHARLOTTE BLUNDELL, Editob. NO. V, 

SOME WAYS OF PROMOTING GOOD DISCIPLINE. 



Much has been said and written, indicating the proper methods 
of presenting the various subjects taught in our public schools, 
and how to assist the pupil in his attainment of knowledge. The 
comparatively few who succeed in really interesting children and 
awakening enthusiasm in the studies of the school-room, are a 
sufficient argument for all that may be said by way of helping the 
teacher in the specific work of teaching. 

There are certain favorable conditions, however, which must be 
established before the best method with the best practice can suc- 
ceed. There must exist a proper relation of teacher to pupil, and 
of pupil to teacher. What may be termed the discipline in school 
has as much to do with advancement in the subjects taught, as a 
good method of teaching and is the necessary aid. 

There are a few in every school who have been taught at home 
to appreciate knowledge, and have an inborn desire for it, but by 
far the greater majority are in school on the first day of the term, 
because sent, and the formidable task of the teacher is to interest 
and control these. 

How can children be controlled and guided that the best mental 
culture may be secured in the shortest time and a good character 
formed ? The word guided is purposely used because very much 
that is mischievous in boys and girls if rightly directed develops 
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into virtues. It is necessary to acknowledge a community of 
children, in some respects, like any other. The power of com- 
mon opinion or popular sentiment is seen and felt in every class 
or society. Every member patterns his or her conduct after the 
popular sentiment, and obeys the common judgment, feeling its 
approval a satisfying reward, its condemnation an unbearable cen- 
sure. The child's community is no exception, and the schemes 
and plans which are not approved by the majority will soon be 
abandoned. 

No child can be isolated from his companions, and the opinion 
of his playmates is enough to excite or restrain. The strongest 
argument a child can use is what his schoolmate has or does. If 
John has a new pair of skates, Harry runs home and says to his 
father — " I want a new pair of skates like John Munroe's," and 
he is satisfied with nothing less. Many innocent and well-mean- 
ing young men in the Academy and College are drawn into dis- 
graceful a flairs because their class voted it, and they cannot act 
contrary to their class. This power is seen in our public schools, 
even in the lowest grades. When a pupil is corrected, if he can, 
returning to his seat, look into the faces of his companions and 
receive their sympathies, the act of the teacher has only excited 
indignation and does not reform. If, on the other hand, the 
scholars are with their teacher in their opinion of the offence and 
its just deserts, never by word, look, or sign will the offender 
allude to the correction visited upon him. 

The whole character of a school is greatly determined by this 
influence, and it is very easy to see that if children are opposed to 
disorder, disobedience, dishonesty, idleness, and in favor of their 
opposites, order, obedience, honesty and industry, that the long 
list of troubles in school is very much reduced. 

This state of things devoutly to be wished for, can it be brought 
about, and if so, how ? There are certain general principles of right 
and wrong to which the few good pupils at least will agree, and by 
careful, private talks, the most influential could be persuaded to 
uphold. When these are gained, the others will gradually follow. 

Illustrations from familiar history and from common acquaint- 
ance might be commented upon at leugth by the teacher, and the 
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habits of character which contributed to their success brought 
specially to notice. Children delight to look forward and up if 
they can have a picture drawn worthy their admiration. The 
iiuman is formed with some desire, although small, to be wiser 
and better. Moreover, children like to have their honor and 
opinions respected and consulted. 

Once when about to give a written test examination, I re- 
marked that I had heard of a class of scholars in a neighboring 
city, who had, through a committee from their number said to their 
teacher, that they had determined to deceive and copy in their ex- 
aminations no more, requesting that they might be watched 
closely, and if one of their number was apprehended, all should 
lose their credits. I said I thought it a noble and manly stand for 
a class or individual to take, and wished my class had such a 
spirit and were willing to dare their teacher to catch them in de- 
ception. Every hand came up immediately. All despised any- 
thing so mean as cheating. All the threats and punishmeuts in a 
teacher's power would not have secured as satisfactory results as 
did this simple appeal to their opinion on such acts. Let schol- 
ars, under a teacher's wise guidance, make rules of this kind and 
they will be much slower to break them. 

Opiuion will hold them with a firm grasp. A few decisions 
gained in this way will eradicate many annoyances and evils- in 
the school-room. Teach the wrong of the action rather than of 
the actor. 

Another help to good order is the right use of encouraging 
words and words of reproof. The little song, «« Kind words can 
never die," embodies a truth which is universal and divine. 

Ruskin says, that love of praise is the strongest motive for hu- 
man exertion. The Bible hints the same truth when it speaks of 
those who love the praise of men more than the praise of God. 
In no period of life is this part of our nature inaccessible, and es- 
pecially can children be excited to great efforts in any direction 
they may receive a " well done " from a parent or one they love. 
There is danger, doubtless, in using these weapons of praise and 
censure. If wrongfully used, they are like the surgeon's knife, 
the cause of more harm than good ; if rightly, like showers and 
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sunshine to the tender shoots in Spring. Praise should never be 
given for ordinary and common duties which the average child 
would perform, or for deeds, tho omission of which would be a 
sufficient pretext for punishment, but for acts above the recog- 
nized standard of duty. Any answer to a question showing 
thoughtfulness, an exceptional example of punctuality, a marked 
instance of politeness should never be passed over in sileuce. 
Keep the thought constantly in mind that any meritorious act 
brings its reward. 

The same judgment is necessary in reproving. It is of no avail 
to correct a pupil for an act which is generally prevalent. The 
offence must bo below the standard of average conduct. To tell 
John to stop whispering, and threaten him with punishment if re- 
peated, will avail nothing unless the majority of the scholars about 
him are above a committal of the same offence. A few words of 
censure will often check the wayward if the general sentiment is 
with the teacher, and the fault is regarded below the average de- 
portment of the room. 

Words of praise and censure should be in hand at the same 
time. No pupil, however good, but sometimes deserves blame, 
as there are none, however bad, but may in some particulars de- 
serve praise. The continual use of censure is the more frequent 
and is reason enough why children are discouraged in study, hate 
school, and become mischievous. 

They have nothing to work for. The value of knowledge is 
not appreciated, the business of lif« is not chosen, no desirable 
end is in view, and often the only motive for study is the approba- 
tion of parent or teacher. 

Instructors who control their pupils by creating a fear to dis- 
obey, seldom guiding by encouraging and loving words, know 
little of the pleasure of seeing the youthful mind grow in its most 
natural way. Direct and lead, if possible. Keep in mind the 
true, the beautiful, the good, and gradually the better nature will 
become master, and character will be more securely formed. 

G. E. 



There is a transcendent power in example. We reform others 
unconsciously when we walk uprightly. 
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THE TEACHER'S OFFICE. 

Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones.— Matt. xvii. 10. 

Desirest thou a teacher's work? Ask wisdom from above : 

It Is a work of toil, of patience and of love. 

Ask for an understanding heart to rule in Godly fear 

The feeble flock of which the Lord hath made thee overseer. 

Alas ! thou surely may'st expect some evils to endure — 

E'en children's faults are hard to bear, and harder still to cure ; 

They may be willful, proud, preverse, in temper unsubdued, 

In mind obtuse aud ignorant, in manners course and rude, 

Thou may'st contend with sluggish minds, till weary and depressed. 

And trace the windings of deceit in many a youthful breast ; 

Tet scorn them not ; remember Him who loved His lambs to feed, 

Who never quenched the smoking flax, nor broke the bruised reed ; 

Who, for the thankless and the vile, poured out His precious blood. 

And makes His sun to rise upon the evil and the good. 

The love of God extends to all the works His hand has framed ; 

He would not that the meanest child should perish unreclaimed ; 

Pray that His holy spirit may thy selfish heart incline 

To bear with all their waywardness as He has borne with thine. 

If, by example or by words, thou leadest them to sin, 

Thou perilest the precious souls that Jesus died to win ; 

If thou from indolent neglect should'st leave their minds unsown, 

Or should'st their evil passions rouse by yielding to thine own ; 

Should'st thou intimidate the weak, and thus destroy their peace, 

Or drive the stubborn to rebel by harshness or caprice : 

Should't thou their kindlier feelings chill by apathy and scorn, 

Twere good for them, and for thyself, that thou had'st ne'er been born. 

But oh I what blessings may be thine, when thou hast daily striven 

To guide them in the narrow path that leadeth up to heaven ; 

What joy to see their youthful feet in wisdom's way remain, 

To know that by the grace of God, thy labor is not vain ; 

To watch the dawn of perfect day in many a hopeful child; 

To see the crooked mind grow straight, the rugged temper mild ; 

To mark the sinful habit checked, the stubborn will subdued ; 

The cold and selfish spirit wanned by love and gratitude ; 

To read in every sparkling eye a depth of love unknown, 

To hear the voice of joy and health in every silver tone ! 

If such the joys that now repay the teacher's work ot love, 
If such thy recompense on earth, what must it bo above ! 
Oh i blessed are the faithful dead who die unto the Lord ; 
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Sweet is the rest they find in heaven, and great is their reward ; 
Their works performed in humble faith are all recorded there ; 
They see the travail of their souls, the answer to their prayer ; 
There may the teacher and the taught one glorious anthem raise, 
And they who sow, and they who reap, unite in endless praise ! 

English Pupil Teacher. 



From " Tbe Education of American Girls," by Ann* C. Brackets 

THE PROBLEM OF FULLY EMPLOYING THE ENERGIES 
OF THE PUPIL WITHOUT OVERTASKING THEM. 



While a child is passing through all the stages of mental de- 
velopment, as ordained by the Creator, the definite school-work 
is intrusted to the hands of professional teachers. American 
parents throw this responsibility entirely off from their shoulders 
when they seud their girls to school, with somewhat the same 
feeliug of relief as that with which they lead their family physician 
to the bedside of the little girl, for whoso indisposition they have, 
before summoning him, anxiously endeavored to care. There is 
only one difference; in the case of the physician, they re- 
late to him fully all the symptoms and previous treatmeut ; they 
remain by the bedside after he has gone, and they see to it that 
his prescriptions are obtained and administered and that his sug- 
gestions in every respect exactly followed, while, in the case of 
the teacher, they send the child, leaving her to make her own dis- 
coveries as to previous symptoms and treatment, and they do not 
inquire iuto the directions given, the nature of the work pre- 
scribed, or the effect. Having thus, as they think, placed the 
whole matter in the hands of the teacher, they are often surprised 
and annoyed at the result. I am taking it for granted here that 
the teacher ie qualified for her part of the work, as to method, 
and, if not workiug under a course of study laid out for her, as in 
the public schools, is herself able to arrange and plan. This is 
the most favorable aspect of the subject. But there is indisputa- 
bly another side. If mothers would only work with the teachers, 
so that home influence brought to bear on the girls in matters al- 
ready discussed, especially in the direction of the reading of their 
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daughters, should be healthful and strong, the teachers would be 
saved much time and energy, which could be far more usefully 
applied for the benefit of the child. I speak from the midst of a 
profession which often suffers in reputation, nay, even in actual 
character, from this very cause. 

It is evident to the most superficial observer that a vast amount 
of time is spent over such studies as grammar, geography and his- 
tory in our schools, with but little perceivable result. This is due 
in great measure to the fact that the manufacture of text-books, 
in America, has become a profitable business in a money point of 
view, and that consequently, what text-books shall be used in our 
schools, both public and private, is decided more by the publishers 
than by the educators. Hence the graded series of school geogra- 
phies, for instance, through some five or six of which the pupil is 
obliged to wade, one after another, to find in each, only the same 
matter in sentences of greater length. Hence to go one step farther, 
the stupifying of so many minds in our schools. Nothing is more 
deadening to all mental activity than unmeaning repetitious, a fact 
easily verified by any one, who, wakeful through mental distur- 
bance at night, will take the trouble to repeat and re-repeat any 
meaningless thiug. It is the lounging, deadening brain-work, of 
which we have too much, not the active, vivifying brain-work of 
which we have too little, that does injure the system. The whole 
healthy tone of the mind is destroyed, and evils, mental and phy- 
sical, follow in rapid succession. 

From the process of text-book manufacturing also spring the 
endless number of compendiums and abstracts, with which our 
schools are deluged, mental power diluted, and the pockets of the 
parents unnecessarily taxed for the support of large publishing 
houses, not for the education of their children. 

Another cause of this stupifying process is the rigid system by 
which inost large schools are conducted, where promotions, from 
one class to another, can take place, say, once a year, the pupil 
who, on examination, falls short of the required per cent, of cor- 
rect answers, being forced to review the work of the entire year. 

* 

The problem with which educators are chiefly concerned is that 
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of fully employing the energies without overtasking them. If the 
dividing line between enough and too much could bo determined 
as exactly as the Mississippi river marks the series of lowest points 
where the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains meets the west- 
ern slope of the Allcghanies, our work as teachers were easy in- 
deed. Teaching, however, is not the only profession where such 
unsolved problems exist, for individual cases, and we as teachers 
are thus but a part of the noble army of professional workers, so 
we take heart of grace, and are not ashamed. 



NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 



Impossible : to make scholars sing by whipping. 

A good thing for teachers to see : a phonographic report of all 
we say in school for one day ! 

Is it right to compel a pupil to ask forgiveness for an offence 
when it is quite apparent that his mind is not in a condition to 
deiire it, except as it may rid him of a punishment ? 

A frequent source of incorrect spelling : the careless pronuncia- 
tion of words which pupils practice. There are gross errors 
among teachers, as well as others, in the pronunciation of com- 
mon words. Reform ! 

The work on blackboards should be erased as little as practi- 
cable while the school is in session. The breathing of the chalk 
dust, filling the room from the boards, is a most active excitant 
of bronchial and pulmonary diseases. 

Never refer to natural and peculiar weaknesses of pupils in 
presence of the school. It can only excite contempt for the 
teacher who does it. If a pupil is frequently told that he doesn't 
know anything, he will either settle down to a belief in it, think- 
ing it is of no use to try to be anything but a dunce, or he will 
be excited to a degree of anger equally disastrous to mental or 
moral advancement. 
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More than half of an intelligent class in the lowest grade of a 
grammar school recently gave an incorrect spelling of the word 
" which." Many very common monosyllables are frequently 
misspelled, like " salt," •« soap," " boards," "gone," etc. 

A serious deficiency in our spelling-books is the omission of 
lists of words like the above. As a remedy the teacher should 
make such lists and use them. 

Teacher and scholar are often, in a case of dicipline for the 
latter, two repellent forces, which can only be harmonized by the 
pacifying offices of a third person. It matters little that the 
teacher is right and the pupil wrong ; or, that the pupil yields 
in form, while he still is defiant in heart. A few words of recon- 
ciliation and kind advice from the right person may bridge the 
gulf that separates them, and place them in the proper relations. 
Doing this is an important part of the duty of the principals of 
large schools, also of school committees, in cases of Appeal to 
them. 

Has not the time come for the establishment of "half-time" 
schools in this country? They are a decided success in England, 
the pupils attending them taking good rank as scholars, learning 
to work and earning money at the same time. There is no need 
of these schools except in manufacturing communities, where 
some labor from the children is a necessity for their support. 
But this method of getting the elements of education should be 
considered as a substitute for evening schools, which, for young 
persons, laboring all day, are far too taxing upon the physical 
system. 

There is a wide difference between simply observing a fact and 
making it a permanent intellectual possession. Many repetitions 
of an observation may be necessary to imprint a lasting picture. 
Teachers often wonder that pupils forget so soon what they have 
given evidence of having once comprehended and learned. The 
wonder is that, with the multiplicity of new things presented 
from day to day, they retain a distinct conception of anything. 
We should, as teachers, be constantly influenced by the truth 
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that the first comprehension of a principle, perception of a truth, 
or the recitation of facts, is but one step, and that, often a remote 
one, towards attaining to their actual ownership. 

We are liable to err in judgment as to what requires much 
repetition, in the way of study and recitation, to effect a real 
mental assimilation. Learning the tables in arithmetic, the spelling 
of certain words, and the acquisition of isolated facts generally, 
demand much repetition for fixing them permanently in the mind. 
But facts naturally associated with something already known, are 
easily acquired. The recollection of a leading fact or principle 
brings to mind others connected with it by the suggestive force 
of association. This should teach us, then, to group the facts 
and principles for pupils as much as possible. 



-•♦•- 



ONLY A WHILE. 



Only a little while to work, 

And a long, long time to rest, 
Then drive the cloud from the aching brow, 

The sigh from the troubled breast. 

Up, with a strong and hopeful heart; 

Up, with a sunny face ; 
Shoulder vour troubles cheerfully; 

Bear it with patient grace. 

Only a while the feet must bleed, 
And the burdened back must bend ; 

Suffer in silence, and silently 
Help others who suffer, friend. 

Only a while our tears must drip, 

Drop after drop like' rain ; 
And our lips grow white with pain of heart. 

The very god of pain. 

Only a while to watch and pray. 
And a long, long time to praise ; 

Our God, the Father, knoweth best, 
Then question not His ways. 
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Only a little while to sow, 

And a long, long time to reap ; 
Let's sow in faith with an open hand, 

And tares from the good seed keep. 

Only a little time to lose, 

All eternity to find. 
The jewels death has robbed ns of, 

The friends we will leave behind. 

Only a while to trim our lamps. 

Ere the Bridegroom passeth by ; 
Then fill them well with the oil of love, 

Let the flame rise pure and high. 

Only a while— what matters it 

If our life be short or long? 
If we only sing a few short notes 

Or the whole of the changing song? 

The missing notes will all be found, 

And the song be wholly sung, 
In heaven, where God's own hand will tune 

The harps He has unstrung. 

Waverly Magazine. 
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QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 



Matilda of Flanders, Queen of William I. and daughter of 
Baldwin V. was born about the year 1031 ; married in 1052 ; 
crowned on Whit Sunday, in 1068 ; died November 2, 1083, and 
was buried in Caen. She had been Duchess of Ncrmandy thirty- 
one, and Queer* of England seventeen years. The office of 
" Champion" was instituted at her coronation. 

Matilda Atheling, (the Good,) first Queen of Henry I. and 
daughter of Malcom III. was born about the year 1077 ; married 
and crowned November 11, 1100; died May 1, lllS", and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Adelicia of Louvaine, second Queen of Henry I. and daughter 
of Godfrey Barbatus, Duke of Louvaine, was born about the year 
1103; married January 24, and crowned January 25, 1121; be- 
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came Queen Dowager December 1, 1135. After a widowhood of 
about three years, she married William de Albini, and, in 1150, 
entered a convent in Flander*, where she died and was buried, in 
April, 1152. 

Matilda of Boulogne, Queen of Stephen, and daughter of 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, was born about the year 1105 ; niar- 
riod in 1113 ; crowned March 22, 1136, died May 3, 1151, and 
was buried in Feversham. 

Eleauora of Aquitaine, Queen of Henry II. aud daughter of 
William, Count of Poitou, was born about the year 1123 ; mar- 
ried Louis VII. of France, in 1137 ; divorced in March, and mar- 
ried Heury Plantagenet in April, 1152 ; ascended the throne and 
was crowned December 19, 1154; became Queen Dowager July 
6, 1189 ; died in March, 1204, and was buried in Fontevrault. 

Berengaria of Navarre, Queen of Richard I. and daughter of 
the King of Navarre, was born in 1165 ; married and crowned in 
May, 1191 ; became Queen Dowager April 6, 1199 ; died about 
the year 1230, and was buried in Mans. 

Isabella of Angouleme, Queen of John, and daughter of Ail- 
mar, Count of Angouleme, was bom in 1185 ; married in August, 
and crowned October 8, 1200 ; became Queen Dowager, October 
18, 1216 ; married Count de la March in 1217 ; died in 1246, and 
was buried in Fontevrault. 

Eleauora of Provence, (La Belle,) Queen of Henry III. and 
daughter of Reymond Berengar, Count of Provence, was born 
; married January 4, and crowned January 20, 1236 ; be- 
came Queen Dowager November 16, 1272 ; died Junfe 24, 1291, 
and was buried in Ambresbury. 

Eleauora of Castile, first Queen of Edward I. and daughter of 
Ferdinand III. King of Castile and Leon, was born about the 
year 1242 ; married in August, 1254, (Edward being fifteen and 
Eleanora twelve years of age ;) ascended the throne in 1272 ; 
crowned August 19, 1273 ; died November 29, 1290, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Margaret of France, second Queen of Edward I. and daughter 
of Philip the Hardy, was born about the year 1282 ; married in 
September 12, 1299 ; (Edward being sixty and Margaret seven- 
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teen years of ago ;) became Queen Dowager July 7, 1307; died 
February 14, 1318, and was buried in Grey Friers Church. 

Isabella of France, Queen of Edward II. and daughter of Philip 
the Fair, was born about the year 1291 ; married January 25, 
and crowned February 25, 1308 ; became Queen Dowager Sep- 
tember 21, 1327 ; died August 23, 1358, and was buried in Grey 
Friers Church. 

Philippi of Hainault, Queen of Edward III. and daughter of 
William, Earl of Hainault, was born about the year 1310; mar- 
ried January 24, 1328 ; crowned in March, 1329 ; died August 
15, 1369, and was buried in Westmiuster Abbey. 

Anne of Bohemia, (Good Queen Anne,) first Queen of Rich- 
ard II. and daughter of Charles IV. of Bohemia, was born about 
the year 1367 ; married January 14, 1382 ; crowned a short time 
after ; died June 7, 1394, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 

Isabella of Valois, second Queen of Richard II. and daughter 
of Charles VI. of France, was born November 9, 1387 ; married 
on " All Saints' Day," in 1396, crowned January 7, 1397; be- 
came Queen Dowager February 13, 1400 ; married Charles of 
Angouleme in 1407 ; died September 13, 1410, and was buried in 
Blois. 

Joanna of Navarre, Queen of Henry IV. and daughter of Charles 
Albert, King of Navarre, was born in 1371 ; married September 
11, 1386, (his third wife) Duke John IV. of Brittany , who died 
November 1, 139? ; married Henry IV. (his second wife) Febru- 
ary 7, and was crowned February 26, 1403 ; became Queen Dow- 
ager March 20, 1413; died July 9, 1437, and was buried in 
Canterbury. 

Katherine of France, Queen of Henry V. and daughter of 
Charles VI. of France, was born October 27, 1401 ; married June 
2, 1420; crowned February 23, 1421; became Queen Dowager 
August 31, 1422; married Owen Tudar, time not known; died 
January 3, 1437, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI. and daughter of Rene, 
Duke of Anjou, was born in March, 1429 ; married April 22, and 
crowned May 30, 1445 ; became Queen Dowager May 21, 1471 ; 
died in August, 1482, and was buried in Angers. 
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Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV. and daughter of 
Sir Richard Woodville, was born about the year 1437 ; married 
Edward (her second husband) May 1, 1464 ; crowned May 26, 
1465 ; became Queen Dowager April 9, 1483 ; died June 8, 1492, 
and was buried in Windsor, 

Anne of Neville, Queen of liichard III. and daughter of Rich- 
ard Neville, Earl of Warwick, (the King Maker,) was born in 
1454 ; married in August, 1470, Edward of Lancaster, who died 
in May, 1471; married Richard, Duke of York, in 1473; 
crowned July 5, 1483 ; died March 16, 1485, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

. Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry VII. and daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. was born February 11, 1465 ; married January 18, 
1486; crowned November 25, 1487; died February 11, 1503, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Katherine of Arragon, first Queen of Henry VILL and daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand H. of Spain, was born December 15, 1485 ; 
married Arthur, son of Henry VH. November 14, 1501 ; became 
a widow April 2, 1502, married Henry VHI. June 11, and was 
crowned June 24, 1509 ; divorced May 23, 1533 ; died January 
8, 1536, and was buried in Peterborough. 

Anne Boleyn, second Queen of Henry VIH. and daughter of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, was born about the year 1501 ; married 
January 25, and crowned June 1, 1533; divorced May 17, and 
beheaded May 1H, 1536, and was buried in the Tower. She was 
maid of honor to four Queens. 

Jane Seymour, third Queen of Henry VHI. and daughter of 
Sir John Seymour, was born in 1504; married May 20, 1536; 
died October 24, 1537, and was buried in Windsor. 

Anno of Cleves, fourth Queen of Henry VIII. and daughter of 
John in. of Cleves, was born in September, 1516; married 
January 6, and divorced July 9, 1540; died July 17, 1557, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Katherine Howard, tilth Queen of Henry VIII. and daughter 
of Edmund Howard, was born about the year 1521 ; married in 
August, 1540 ; beheaded February 13, 1542, and was buried in 
the Tower. 
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Katherine Parr, sixth Queen of Henry VIII. and daughter of 
Sir Thomas Pari*, was born about the year 1513, and was married 
four times. Her third marriage was to Henry VIII. and occurred 
July 12, 1543; became Queen Dowager January 28, 1547; died 
September 7, 1548, and was buried in Sudeley. 

Mary, (Bloody Queen Mary,) first Queen Regnant, and daugh- 
ter of Katherine of Arragon, was born February 18, 1517 ; as- 
cended the throne July 6, 1552 ; crowned October 1, 1553 ; mar- 
ried Philip of Spain July 25, 1554; died November 17, 1558, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Elizabeth, (Good Queen Besfi) second Queen Regnant, and 
daughter of Annie Boleyn, was born September 7, 1553 ; as- 
cended the throne November 17, 1558 ; crowned January 15, 
1559 ; died March 24, 1603, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I. (or James VI., of Scot- 
land) and daughter of Frederick II. of Denmark, . was born in 
December, 1575 ; married in November, 1589 ; crowned Queen 
of Scotland May 17, 1590; ascended the throne March 24, and 
was crowned Queen of Great Britain July 25, 1603 ; died March 
2, 1619, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. and daughter of Henry 
IV. ot France, was born November 14, 1609 ; married June 24, 
1625 ; became Queen Dowager January 30, 1649 ; died August 
21, 1669, and was buried in Chaillot. 

Katherine of Braganza, Queen of Charles II. and daughter of 
John, Duke of Braganza, was born November 25, 1638 ; married 
May 21, 1662 ; became Queen Dowager February 4, 1685 ; died 
December 31, 1705, and was buried in Belein. 

Maria Beatrix, Queen of James II., and daughter of Alphon- 
sa d'Este, Duke of Modena, was born October 5, 1658 ; married 
November 21, 1673; ascended the throne February 6, and was 
crowned April 23, 1685 ; became Queen Dowager, September 
6, 1701 ; died May 7, 1718, in the sixtieth year of her age, the 
seventeenth of her widowhood, the thirtieth of her exile, and was 
buried in Chaillot. 

Mary II., third Queen Regnant, Queen of William III., and 
2 
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daughter of James II., was born April 30, 1662; married No- 
vember 4, 1677 ; proclaimed Queen, February 13, and crowned 
April 11, 1689; died December 28, 1694, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Anne, fourth Queen Regnant, and daughter of James II., was 
born February 6, 1664; married Prince George of Denmark, 
July 28, 1684; ascended the throne March 8, and was crowned 
April 23, 1702; died August 1, 1714, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Caroline of Brandenburg Anspach, Queen of George II., and 
daughter of the Margrave of Anspach, was born September 23, 
1683; married August 22, 1704; ascended the throne June 11, 
and was crowned in October, 1727 ; died November 20, 1737> 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Charlotte of Mechlenburg-Strelitz, Queen of George III., and 
daughter of the Duke of Mirow, was born May 16, 1744; mar- 
ried September 8, and was crowned September 22, 1761 ; died 
November 17, 1818, and was buried in Windsor. 

Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of George IV., and daughter 
of the Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, was born May 17, 1768; 
married April 8, 1795 ; separated from the king in 1809 ; died 
August 7, 1821, and was buried in Brunswick. 

Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, Queen of William IV., and 
daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, was born August 13, 
1792 ; married July 11, 1818 ; ascended the throne June 26, 
1830 ; crowned September 8, 1831 ; became Queen Dowager, 
June 20, 1837 ; died December 2, 1849, and was buried in 
Windsor. 

Victoria, fifth Queen Regnant, now reigning, daughter of the 
Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George III., and neice of 
William IV., was born May 24, 1819 ; ascended the throne June 
20, and was pioclaimed June 21, 1837 ; crowned June 28, 1838; 
married February 10, 1840, to Prince Albert, of Saxe-Cobuig- 
Gotha, who died December 15, 1861, leaving nine children, four 
sons and five daughters. 

The heir-apparent to the throne of the United Kingdom is 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, the second child and eldest 
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son of Victoria, and was born November 9, 1841 ; was married 
March 10, 1863, to the Princess Alexandra, eldest daughter of 
Christian IX., King of Denmark. 

Victoria is an immediate descendant of Egbert, who, in the 
year 827, united the Saxon Heptarchy, and became the first 
King of Eugland ; her ancestors have, therefore, with but little 
interruption, occupied the throne of Eugland for more than a 
thousand years. 

D. B. A* 

Centrevtllb, R. I. 



WASTE LABOR. 



Our city abounds in cotton mills. Whenever I go to the river- 
side I see piles of the heavy bales on the wharf, recently arrived, 
and soon to be carted away to the manufactory. I go into one 
of these huge buildings, and, having accustomed myself to the 
deafening noise, look about me. The cotton has assumed new 
forms. In this room, it is a thick, endless roll, passing from one 
mysterious opening into another. In the next, dozens of these 
thick rolls combiue, and, mirabile dictu, one much smaller than 
either is the result ; smaller, yes, less obtrusive to the eye, but 
dozens of times as strong. Here, the cotton has diminished to a 
single thread, and here at last, following the shuttle in a noisy 
maze it is woven into cloth. But what is this white substance on 
every side, these particles that covers the floor, fill the air, and 
bring coughs to one's throat? " Oh, that is nothing but waste," 
says my guide. Waste ! Think of the many hours spent in plant- 
ing,cultivating and picking in those hot and fever-scourged valleys I 
Think of the pains and risks in bringing the cotton to the granite 
walls about us I Think of the capital and brain power expended 
to prepare machinery for converting it into a more uieful form. 
And after all, What are the results? Cloth — and waste/ 

Turn to another scene. Here is a well-lighted school-room, 
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supplied with modern desks and chairs, having maps near the 
teacher's chair, a library at his right hand, a piano in the rear 
and pictures on the walls. Behold, a young teacher at his desk, 
with form bowed and head resting forward upon his clasped 
hands. His mind is sadly glancing over the past. Through 
school-dnys mauy and varied it runs ; through later years of pre- 
paration ; through four years of hard and unremitting labor in 
instruction. This is the close of a day of reviews. Assistant 
and pupils are gone. The last loiterer to " make-up " a failure 
has departed. He is alone with his thoughts. Forms of past 
pupils arise, with whom and for whom he has labored. Some 
have risen to more advanced courses of study ; the fruit of hia 
work he can see in their studious habits and intelligent conversa- 
tion. Others are married and are entering on their home duties. 
Still others have gained subordinate positions in business-life, and 
show scanty, but certain traces of his labor, as they discharge 
the duties now before them. Numbers are yet under his care, 
and with these, failures and blunders sadly mar all traces of im- 
provement. What are the products of his toils by night and by 
day ? Cloth and waste ! In some cases much good ; studious 
and thoughtful habits, general and special information, increased 
ability to originate and express ideas, larger views of life and 
its duties. In other cases, behold minds well nigh blank, infor- 
mation in patches, and those not too numerous ; faltering tongue 
and halting pen, selfish purposes and narrow aims. 

Alas ! how much of the dark side of the picture there is, and 
how the view tears the heart of one conscious of an effort to im- 
prove thoroughly all under his charge ! Waste is not confined to 
the mill, then, but has its counterpart in every school-house. 
Can we find some of the causes for its presence, and learn how to 
increase our production by diminishing the waste? 

The trouble may lie sometimes with the teacher, sometimes 
with the scholar, and often in 6ut rounding circumstances. In 
every case nothing will be lost and much may be gained by at- 
tacking the difficulties boldly, and with determination. 

The teacher may have little natural ability for his work. It 
cannot be denied that some people possess pedagogic qualities in 
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a higher degree than others from their very youth. Love for 
children, fondness for communicating knowledge, fluency of ex- 
pression, firmness of government tempered with gentleness, are 
manifested in far different proportions among different children 
before training has had opportunity to change materially their 
natural qualities. I have observed it especially in young teachers 
in the Sunday-school. But much may be gained and most of 
these qualities developed in ordinary cases, by persistent effort. 
Frequent repetition of any act soon puts us under the power of 
the goddess Habit, whose right hand guides to perfection. The 
teacher must, of course, know wherein he fails and what qualities 
he lacks. If too conceited, or two ignorant of himself to per- 
ceive his faults, } the school-room is no place for him. " Know 
thyself" should be printed above every teacher's desk. Search- 
ing his own experience and instituting frequent comparisons with 
his neighbors more or less successful than himself, one may soon 
learn what needs pruning, what eradicating, what cultivating. 

Again, the teacher may have been thrown by circumstances 
into our noble work before fully prepared. Then he must 
sharply discern between rubbish and real preparation, and re- 
solutely set himself about securing the latter. But present duties 
prevent ; time is lacking, he may say. More likely system is 
lacking. Systematize your time and adhere to your plau. 
Selects judiciously your course ; read carefully and thoughtfully. 
Pedagogy already has quite a considerable literature ; it is adding 
in number and in value to its library eveiy year. Review with 
yourself as carefully as with your pupils. Many teacher, I see, 
are stricter with their scholars than with themselves. Bead, 
study, train your whole self as if your immediate good depended 
on it, as your future does. 

Much may be done toward diminishing the waste in the two 
ways thus indicated. The better the leader, the better those led. 
But there are other causes of failure besides the defects of the 
teacher. Would that s hool-committees would believe it 1 

Think over your pupils. Here is a bright boy, there a stupid 
one (don't ever call them such in school, however !) Here one 
brimming full of spirits and mischief; there another, languid and 
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indolent. Through all stages of mental capacity, and of intel- 
lectual and moral training they range. Can the manufacturer 
improve his cotton? Can he make " Ordinary " into " Good 
Middling " at will ? He can, however, select it according to his 
needs and his purse. Our material comes to us without possi- 
bility of choice, speaking after the manner of public schools. 
While the leopard cannot — Darwin to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing— change his spots, the teacher may by enthusiasm and firm- 
ness, diluted with kindness, by repressing here and encouraging 
there, by developing new trains of thought in one and curbing 
evil habits in another, make decided changes in the conduct and 
dispositions of his pupils. He is morally bound to attempt so to 
do. As " Know thyself!" should be ever before his eyes, 
" Know thy scholars \" should never be absent from his mind. 
There is no such place to learn human nature in its better and in 
its worse features as in the school-room. There is no better place 
in which to turn a young life from a worse path to a better. By 
exertion in this direction, — shall I call it the moral department, — 
one may reduce the waste still further. 

There is yet another factor in this problem, often many more. 
I refer to home surroundings. A little disturbance in my school 
a few days ago was found, on examination, to originate thus : 
Annie's mother had charged her not to associate with Mary any 
more, though for three years they had frequently walked to school 
together. Reason, the parents of Annie came from the North of 
Ireland and were of Scotch descent : those of Mary came from 
the vicinity of Dublin ! Many careless words dropped by parents, 
and drunk iu by those big ears that little pitchers always have, 
many failures of parents to see beyond immediate pleasure future 
advantage, have brought confusion to the teacher's work and pain 
to his heart* All these tend to increase waste labor. Often, 
however, a judicious visit to the home, a calm conversation well 
thought out in advance, has made John a more reasonable and 
more attentive boy ; and, perhaps, saved him the disgrace of an 
expulsion from school. Whatever the rank or wealth of the 
parent, down in his secret mind, he concedes to the teacher a 
superior knowledge of the intricacies of school life, and whenever 
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appealed to before passion has been aroused, seldom does he fail 
to accede to a reasonable request. Let visits to the homes of the 
troublesome children be made to secure friendly relations between 
home and school. To the homes of many, not troublesome, 
personal attachment will $all us. 

After all, with machinery the most perfect, invention the most 
active, care the most diligent, every factory has some waste. So 
in school life ; with teachers in the highest degree fitted by nature 
aud by education, with scholars of the best average grade our 
imperfect humanity affords, with home influences elevating in 
tendency and in harmony with the teacher, some labor is ex- 
pended without apparent results. When we have consciously 
done our very best, and yet behold in our despondent moods this 
sad waste, let that thought comfort us. 



MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 



" To have ideas is to gather flowers. To think is to weave 
them into garlands." 

" Mental culture and a well-regulated education assist the 
memory. An isolated idea is with difficulty Impressed upon the 
mind ; but when the ntwly Hcquired thought rinds a point of con- 
tact already prepared in the intellect, it fastens upon what is 
analogous to itself, and forms, along with its antecedents and 
consequents, a chain whose very prolongation is the assurance of 
its strength. Here, as elsewhere, the richer one is, the easier it 
is to increase riches." 

God has entrusted man with the raw material. He creates the 
world, and gives it to man to finish. Man originates nothing, 
but continues and develops all things. Speech is furnished him, 
and he invents writing. The ocean, fresh from God's hands, 
puts continents asunder ; man makes it only the broadest of high- 
ways. The earth is delivered to him rough, and often sterile ; 
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he smooths and renders it productive ; he grafts the wild stock. 
And, in the plan of salvation, the sufferings of believers finish 
and perfect the passion of our Lord. — Madame Swetchine. 

" We are early struck by bold conceptions and brilliant 
thoughts; later, we learn to appreciate natural grace and the 
charm of simplicity. In early youth we are hardly sensible of any 
but very lively emotions. All that is not dazzling appears dull ; 
all that is not affecting, cold. Conspicuous beauties overshadow 
those which must be sought; and the mind, in its haste to enjoy, 
demands facile pleasures. Hi per age inspires us with other 
thoughts. We retrace our steps ; taste critically what before 
we devoured ; study and make discoveries ; aud the ray of light, 
decomposed under our hands, yields a thousand shades for one 
color." 

Language itself declares the inferiority of the collective "to the 
singular. To begin with a supreme example, compare what we 
feel when we say, the gods, and God ; men, and man. And so 
in inferior matter : an assurance of regard is a promise of affec- 
tion; to present one's regards is only an amenity. One may 
speak of his friends, without either having or giving the idea that 
he has a friend. Respect is a serious thing for him who feels it, 
and the height of honor for him who inspires the feeling ; my 
respects are but a formula. It is a pleasant thing to give occa- 
sion for a compliment; but my complifnents run at large. Every- 
body has enemies. To have an enemy is quite another thing. 
One must be somebody in order to have an enemy. One must 
be a force, before he can be resisted by another force. — Madame 
Swetchine. 



The last will and testament or Louis Agassiz, of Cam- 
bridge, in the County or Middlesex and Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Teacher : 

First. — I give to my son, Alexander E. R. Agassiz, such of 
my scientific books as he may select from my library, hoping that 
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when he may have no further use for them he will add them to 
the rest of my library of scientific books, which I hereby give to 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge. 

Second. — I give and devise all the rest of my estate, now 
owned and hereafter acquired, unto my beloved wife, Elizabeth 
C. Agasaiz, to hold to her, her heirs and assigns forever. I make 
no provision for either of my daughters, Ida and Pauline, not 
from any want of affection, but for the reason that my house in 
Cambridge (subject to mortgage) is the only remaining piece of 
property that I have to dispose of. 

I appoint my wife aforesaid to be the sole executor of this, my 
will, and I direct that she be exempted from giving surety on her 
bond as such. 

In witness whereof I hereto set my hand this 29th day of 

November, in the year of our Lord 1869. 

L. Agassiz. 



HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 

It is probable that a very large proportion of those who en- 
gage in the work of teaching, do so with a very inadequate con- 
ception of the amount of responsibility which they assume. If 
the candidate feels conscious of having attained a tolerably full 
and accurate knowledge of the branches to be taught, he is likely 
to consider himself qualified to commence his work. He does not 
understand that this, while it is indispensable to success, is far 
from being the most important of his qualifications. He will soon 
find, however, that ability to govern and instruct, is more rare 
and more difficult to acquire than mere knowledge. This ability 
in fact can be acquired only by practice. Natural aptitude will 
prove to be of excellent service ; I might say indispensable. The 
elements of success must exist in the individual ; if they are 
not there, they cannot be supplied from abroad. Hence the 
graduates of our best schools, even Normal schools, sometimes 
fail. 
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But want of success in the first efforts of the teacher, are not 
necessarily proofs of incapacity. It is said that the earlier efforts 
of Mary Lyon, were far from successful, and yet is well known 
that she afterward took rank among the first in her profession. 
John Quincy Adams also is reported to have won small honor in his 
comparatively youthful attempts at pedagogy. His high scholarship 
could not control and guide restless and unruly boys ; and it re- 
quired exercise and experience to develop that peculiar energy — 
difficult to describe — which works almost unobserved, but which 
silently and surely moulds and fashions the spirit and habits of the 
pupil, to "its own sweet will." The power to influence and con- 
trol his fellow men, existed only in embryo in John Quincy Adams, 
the youthful teacher ; it had attained its full and harmonious pro- 
portions in John Quincy Adams, President of the United States, 
and in " The Old Man Eloquent" in the senate, where his every 
word was a power felt and respected by all who heard it. 

The young teacher often, perhaps generally, comes to her 
work with " a beautiful enthusiasm." She has frequently seen 
teachers harsh and severe. She will control her scholars by love. 
Or she has seen them perplexed and thwarted by the wanton, mis- 
chief and obstinacy of their pupils. She will teach her pupils to 
know better than to trifle with and impose upon her. Both reso- 
lutions are right ; both objects are eminently desirable. But many 
a young teacher has attempted the one or the other and failed, — 
failed at first, and I am glad to say, at last succeeded. And at 
this point I would drop one little exhortation. 

Young teacher, if you are satisfied that n the root of the mat- 
ter n is in you, do not despair of success because your first efforts 
fail of success. Persevere in the spirit of the poet who has sung — 

" That men may rise on stepping stone 
Of their dead selves, to higher things." 

A lady who is now teaching with marked success, in her 
first efforts committed several unfortunate mistakes. It had been 
her ambition, from her early girlhood, to become a teacher. She 
had pursued her studies with this end in view ; she had thought 
of it by day, and dreamed of it at night. The prospect ravished 
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her with its charms. It would be delightful wheu she should have 
her pupils around her all eager to learn and anxious to do right. 
Alas ! the innocence of Eden and its pure aspirations are not the 
most prominent characteristics of the school room. She could 
scarcely have expected to find them so ; probably she did not. 
But like many another, she had allowed her amiable fancy to paint 
a scene too fair to find its counterpart in real life ; and hence she 
was forced to disappointment and to tears. But she did not despair. 
Contact with the realities of school-room life rectified her mistaken 
estimates, and her own ingenuity and good sense provided the 
remedy. She left the school for a year, and then returned to her 
former position. This time she won success, and has since con- 
tinued to win it, in an enviable degree, through more than a de- 
cade of years. 

One of the most important things for a young teacher — or 
any other — on commencing a school, is to find employment for 
each pupil, with the least possible delay. This will so pre-occupy 
their activity as to prevent the temptation to irregularity and mis- 
demeanor. Nothing is more important than to furnish full and 
constant employment to all the pupils of a school from the outset. 
This will prove, at once, the source of most successful progress to 
the pupil and of relief to the teacher. 

But many pupils are wayward and mischievous. They will 
neglect their duties and commit misdemeanors. What shall be 
done now? That depends. Only general rules can be given. 
The specific measures to be pursued must mainly be left for the 
ingenuity of the teacher to decide. These cannot bo authorita 
tively prescribed ; and if prescribed, could not be safely followed. 

A teacher of a high school once came to me in great trou- 
ble because he could not prevent his boys from staying out at 
recess as long, after being called in, as might suit their inclina- 
tion. He asked me what he could do. I could not tell him ; I 
never was in such an emergency. Were it to occur I had no 
doubt that I could find an effective remedy. But he had lost 
his golden opportunity. He lost it when he allowed his pupils 
first to discover that he had made a demand upon them which 
he could not enforce. Hence we may lay down one unvarying 
rule for the teachers, viz : 
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Never make a demand of a pupil without knowing that it is 
right and necessary ; and when once made, never fail to secure its 
execution. A failure here is fatal. The demand may not always be 
met at once ; a little delay will sometimes make success easier by 
giving time for reflection, and for passion to cool ; but in no case 
can a teacher offend to allow an explicit demand to go unfulfilled. 
One of the very worst things for a teacher to confess is, I cannot 
make my pupils obey me ? If this is anything more than exnep- 
tionally and temporarily true, the sooner connection between teach- 
er and pupils is severed the better for all concerned. 

These two things, giving constant employment to pupils, and 
securing compliance with whatever demands are made, may be 
considered fundamental. If the teacher attempt to build on any 
other foundation, his work will be quite certain to fall. On this 
foundation he may build w silver, gold, precious stones," or w hay, 
wood, stubble ;" and every teacher's work will w be made mani- 
fest," for some future n day will declare it." Happy is that teacher 
who, having this foundation, is able to build up for his pupils the 
silver and gold of clear, vigorous, independent thought, of amiable 
and virtuous habits, and the precious stones of piety and manly 
selfgovernment. I. r. c. 

Bakiukgton, April 11, 1874. 



■*♦►■ 



Illegible Manuscript. — Horace Greeley's manuscript was 
very illegible. A wag once observed that the sentence, w Virtue 
is its own reward," written by Mr. Greeley, was rendered by the 
compositor into, w Washing with soap is wholly absurd." Hon. 
Thad. Stevens, the "Old Commoner," wrote an illegible hand. 
His signature was little more than the scrawled initials, with a 
short, zigzag line following each of them. We once had occa- 
sion to write to him, and received a letter in reply which we 
found it impossible to read, though professing to be apt at deci- 
phering manuscripts. Two weeks afterwards we handed Mr. 
Stevens the letter. He could not read it himself until we gave 
him a clew by reminding him of the matter we had made inquiry 
about. — Oliver Optic. 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



University of the State of New York. Preliminary Academic Examina- 
tion. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Four and one-half hoars. 

Mere answers are not sufficient. Indicate the proposed mode of solving each 
example by the proper arithmetical signs, whenever this is practicable ; and 
give all computations necessary for finding the answer. 

Reduce fractional results to their lowest terms, and improper fractions to 
whole or mixed numbers. 

1. Find the smallest number which will exactly contain 9, 15, 18 and 20. 

2. If 5 be added to each term of the fraction five-thirds, by what number 
will its value be diminished? 

3. If .0001 is the dividend, and 1.25 the divisor, what is the quticnt? 

4. What will 28 square yards 129 square feet of land cost, at 12 cents per . 
square foot? 

5. What is the cost of 4,505 feet of joist, at $23 per M., and 13,640 feet of 
boards at $53.55 per. M. ? 

6. If 32} square yards of carpeting will cover a floor 14 feet wide, what is 
the length of the floor? 

7. If a load of wood is 8 feet long and 3 feet wide, how high must it be to 
contain a cord? 

8. What decimal of a short ton is five-eighths of an ounce? 

9. 20,004 + (20.104 X 5.07)— (6.44 -*- .0005)=? 

10. What part of 2« is (I of i of J -f- f ; ? 

11. Reduce .3945 of a day to lower denominations. 

12. An agent received $ 67*50 for collecting $4,500. What was the rate per 
cent of his commission ? 

13. How many cubic feet in a rectangular beam, 24 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 
9 inches wide, and 1 foot 24 inches thick? 

14. How much shall I gain by borrowing $3,560 for one year 6 months 10 
days, at 6 per cent., arid lending it at 7 per cent., for the same length of time? 

15. What is the amount of $1,450.40, from April 19, 1872, to August 3, 1873, 
at 6 per cent. ? 

16. What is the difference between the greatest common divisor of 30 and 
42, and their least common multiple? 

17. A 63-gallon cask is three-fifths full of wine ; if 27,625 gallons should leak 
out, the wine remaining will be what decimal part of the full cask? 

18. James Riley & Co., bought, July 7, 1873, of Joseph Herr, Trenton, N. J., 
15 tons of coal, at $6.50 per ton ; 19 tons of coal, at #8.25 per ton ; and 144 
cords of wood, at $5.20 per cord* Make a bill of the purchase, and receipt it 
for Joseph Herr. 

19. How much must be paid for 41 gallons 2 quarts 1} pint of molasses, at 72 
cents, a gallon? 
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20. If eleven-twelfths of a ton of hay cost $18.50, how much will two loads 
cost, one weighing five-sixths of a ton and the other thirteen-twenty-fourths 
of a ton? 

21. What is the difference between the true and the bank discount of $300, 
for 3 months at 8 per cent. 

22. What principal on interest at 7 per cent., from April 9, 1871, to Septem- 
ber 5, 1873, will amount to $1,477.59? 

23. The difference between the interest of $600, and that of $750, at 5 per 
cent, for a certain time, is $18.75. What is the time? 

24. If 18 men can dig a trench 30 yards long in 24 days, by working 8 hours 
a day, how many men can dig a trench 60 yards long, in 64 days, working 6 
hours a day? 



GRAMMAR. 

Two and one-half hours only. 

Exercise. 

(a) A Fir, upon a humble Thorn, 

(6) From his high top, looked down with scorn. 

(c) '* For loftiest spires we grow," he said ; 

(d) " Of us the tallest masts are made, 

(e) While thou, poor Bramble, canst produce 
(O Nothing of ornament or use." 

(g) " Great tree," the modest Thorn replied, 
(A) " When the sharp axe shall pierce your side, 
(i) In vain you then may wish to be, 
(j) Unsought for and unknown like me." 
Number all answers in their order. 

Write each one of the following words, and its part of speech, (or class of 
words), as here used : 

Line (a), (1) upon; (2) humble. Line (6), (3) looked; (4) down. Line 
(A), (5) your; (6) side. Line (*)> (7) then ; (8) wish. Line (i), (9) unknown; 
(10) like. 

Select from the exercise and write in a column, eight words which are used 
as simple subjects, numbering thorn from 11 to 18 inclusive; and opposite each 
of these subjects, write the verb (principal and auxiliary, if any) agreeing with 
it. 

Give the rule of syntax for (19) subject words, and that for (20) finite verb*. 
The language of the rule, and not merely Its number, is to be given. 

Write in a column all the finite verbs in the exercise (including auxiliaries, 
if any), and opposite each verb give its voice (or form), mood, tense, person and 
number, arranging the work thus : 



Finite Verbt. 


Voice. 


Mood. 


— . 


(20- ; 


(22)- 


— . 


(86)—, 


(27)- 


— . 


(31)-; 


(32)- 


— . 


(36)-; 


(37)- 


— . 


(41)-; 
(46)-; 


(42)- 
(47)- 
(52)- 


— . 


— . 


(61)-; 


— . 


(66)-; 


(57)- 



Tense. 

(23)- 
(28)- 
(33)- 
C38)— 
(43)- 
(48)- 
(63)- 
(58)- 



Penon. 

(24)- 
(*>)- 
t34)- 
(39)- 

(44)- 
(49)- 
(54)— 
(59)- 



Number. 

(25)—. 
(30)-. 
(35)-. 
(40)—. 
(45)-. 
(SO)— . 
(65)—. 
(66)-. 
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What noons do the following pronouns stand forP Lino (6), (61) his* Line 
(A), (62) your. 

What is the grammatical gender of we, line (c) ? 

Write in a column all the prepositional phrases contained in the first four 

lines of the exercise, and before each phrase write the word to which such 

phrase syntactically relates : 

(04) ; (65) ; (66) ; (67) ; (68) . 

Give the four principal parts (including the participle in ing) of the verb in 

the line (d) : 

(69) ; (70) ; (71) ; (73) . 

Change lines (e; and ( f ) to the equivalent expression having the verb 
active. If correct in all respects, the answer may count as (73)—; (74);— 
(75)—. * 

In what case is (76) use, line (/)? 

What is the syntax of (77) Bramble, line (e) P 

(78) Change line (t) to the corresponding declarative form. 

Change line (h) to the corresponding forms having the verb in the (79) per- 
fect or prior present tense, and in the (80) second future, at future perfect tense. 

What " figure of speech" is employed in the above exercise P (The correct 
answer to this question may be counted as one.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

One and one-half hours only. 

What great circle separates (1) the Northern from the Southern Hemisphere ; 
and what one (2) the Eastern from the Western P 

(3) Does the Northern, or the Southern Hemisphere contain more land sur- 
face; and, in like manner, (4) the Eastern, or the Western? 

Mention, as nearly as you can in the order of size, beginning with the lar- 
gest, the six grand divisions of land on the earth's surface : 

(5) ; (6) ; (7) : (8) ; (9) ; (10)- — . 

Mention in like order as above, the five oceans : 

(11) ; (12) ; (13) ; (14) ; (15) . 

Give the (16) latitude, and the (17) longitude (from Greenwich) of the 
central point on the map of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mention the largest .Gulf on the American side of the (18) Atlantic, and (19) 

Pacific oceans, respectively. 

Mention five of the lakes drained by the river St. Lawrence : 

(20) ; (21) ; (22) ; (23) ; (24) . 

What two peninsulas and large intervening island partially separate the 

Gulf of Mexico from the Caribbean SeaP 

(25) ; (26) (27) . 

(28) What body of water, in size approaching the Gulf of Mexico, is com- 
prised within the limits of North America P 
Mention five of the seas into which a vessel might sail going eastward from 

the Strait of Gibraltar : 

(29) ; (30) ; (31) ; (32) ; (33) . 

Mention four bodies of water (seas, gulfs and bays) into which a vessel may 

sail from the Indian ocean : 

(34) ; (35> ; (36) ; (37) . 

Mention three inland Asiatic seas, each having no outlet : 

(38) ; (39) ; (40) . 
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Department of Education. — Offices : Board of Education ; Trustees 
of the State Normal School ; Commissioner of Public Schools ; R. I. School- 
master ; at No. 104 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. Office hours, daily, 
10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 1874. 

An Act in amendment of Chapter 55, Title IX., of the General Statutes, " Of 
Legal Proceedings relative to Public Schools." 

[Passed March 26, 1874.] 
It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : — 

Section 1. Section 2 of Chapter 55 of the General Statutes is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows : — " The Commissioner of Public Schools 
may, and if requested on hearing such appeal by either party, shall, lay a 
statement of the facts of the case before the Supreme Court, whose decision 
shall be final." 

Section 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

An Act in amendment of and in addition to Chapter 57 of the General Sta- 
tutes, * 4 Of truant Children and Absentees from School." 

[Passed April 3, 1874.] 
It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : — 

Section 1. The municipal courts of the cities of Providence and Newport, 
and the justice courts of the several towns of this State, shall have jurisdiction 
of all cases arising under Chapter 57, Title IX., of the General Statutes. 

Section 2. Any Town Council or Board of Aldermen may designate the 
Industrial School in the city of Providence as the institution of instruction, or 
suitable situation provided for in Section 2 of said, Chapter. 

Section 3. The General Treasurer is hereby directed to pay to the mana- 
gers of the Industrial School of tne city of Providence, a sum not exceeding 
two dollars per week for the board, clothing and instruction of children com- 
mitted to said school, in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 57 of the 
General Statutes, from any town or city in the State. 

Chapter 320. An Act in relation to Public Schools in Woonsocket, passed 
March 19th, 1873, devolving the powers and duties relating to public schools, 
which school districts are entitled to exercise under the General Statutes, 
upon the School Committee, was repealed at the January session, 1874. 



Providence. — Three ladies have been elected members of the school com- 
mittee as follows: Mrs. Annie E. Aldrich, in the fourth ward; Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Hicks, in the seventh ward; and Mrs. Abby T. Slocum, widow of the late 
Colonel Slocum, in the ninth ward. Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill was unan- 
imously nominated in the ninth ward, but, to the regret of many, was not 
elected. Progress has been made, and three ladies are now members of the 
school committee in the city of Providence, whose success will undoubtedly 
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prove capacity and fitness for the service. At the organization of the school 
committee, Rev* H. W. Rugg was chosen President. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Providence Teachers 1 Association was 
held on Wednesday, April 1st. The question — ** The relative amount of time 
which ought to be devoted to study and recitation in our public schools," — 
was continued as the sutyect of discussion, on account of the great interest 
manifested at the previous meeting. 

The annual examination of the University Grammar School, M. and E. 
Lyon, principals, took place Thursday, April 2nd. The exercises consisted of 
recitations in Latin, Greek, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, the English of 
Shakespeare, declamations, and light gymnastics, all of which reflected honor 
upon both teachers and pupils. At the close of the examination, brief ad- 
dresses were made by President Robinson and by Professors Lincoln, breeno, 
Harkness and Poland. 

The closing exercises of the Spring term of Mowry & Golfs school occurred 
April 9th. The military drill, under Col. E. B. Bullock, the singing, under the 
direction of B. W. Hood, the elocutionary exercises, conducted by Mrs. H. 
M. Miller, and the individual and concert reading exercises proved that the 
pupils of this school are under thorough drill. 

A Pleasant Surprise. — Most of the teachers of the ninth ward, with many 
other friends of Wm. A. Mowry, assembled at his house, Wednesday, April 
15th. Mr. B. V. Gallup, Principal of the Greenwich Street Grammar School, 
in behalt of the teachers expressed a hearty appreciation of the kind and 
energetic services of Mr. Mowry, during the long period that he has been one 
of the school committee. One of Rogers 1 Group, M The Council of War, 11 
was then presented. Mr. Mowry's expression of thanks was earnest and ap- 
propriate. 

Horatio N. Slater, Esq., of Webster, Mass., has recently paid into the 
treasury of Brown University, the very liberal subscription of $25,000. The 
gift may be used as the corporation deems advisable. This sum added to 
previous donations makes an aggregate of at least $53,000, which Brown 
University has received from the generosity of Mr. Slater. 

Bristol.— A Committee consisting of Rev. G. L. Locke, R. S. Andrews, 
C. A. Greene have been appointed to revise the school regulations. The 
following is a list of the teachers elected, with one or two exceptions, tho same 
as last year:— High School — Principal, F. G. Morley; Assistant, Eleanor R. 
Luther. Grammar Schools — Anna W. Bradford, Mary F. Norris, Lizzie H. 
Pitman. Intermediate — H. Augusta Coggeshall, Mary A. Pitman, Hattie 
Frisbie. Primary — Principals, Arabella J. Coggeshall, Annie E. Blake, Sarah 
R. Slade, Annie C. Waldron ; Assistants, Mary E. Thompson, Geraldine O. 
Simmons, Annie W, Filch. Middle District School, H. C. Sayles. 

Baurington.— Isaac F. Cady, Superintendent of Schools, is re-elected a 
member of the school committee for threo years. $1,000 is appropriated for 
public schools, 1874 5, $200 more than last year. 

Correction. —An error occurred iu our last 'number, locating Woodville, at 
which an educational meeting was held March »19, in Hopkinton, instead of 
North Providence. 
3 
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Cumberland.— The Rev. C. W. Burnham has resigned his office as Super- 
intendent of Publio Schools, and Rev. B. A. Chase, Arnold's Mills, has been 
elected to succeed him. 

The public schools at Ashton and Valley Falls closed the spring term, Fri- 
day, April 10th. Excellent progress was reported. Miss Louise E. Pollet is 
principal, and Miss Lillian C. Barnes, assistant in the primary school at 
Ashton. Miss S. A. Towne, who has had charge of the Grammar department 
for the past two terms, has resigned, and Miss Flora Ballou has been engaged 
in the joint district, No. 5, of the towns of Cumberland and Lincoln. In the 
Primary School, District, No. 3, Valley Falls, Miss E. Allyn and Mrs. Dora 
Bucklyn, teachers, 86 were registered ; average attendance 73. At the close 
of the examination of the Grammar department, Mr Charles H. Randall, the 
teacher, was presented a beautiful chromo and motto as a token of gratitude 
for his " fidelity and kindness as a teacher, and his influence as a friend.' 1 

East Providence.— Rev. R. H. Paine has been elected a member of the 
School Committee in place of Charles L. Hazard, resigned. The town has 
appropriated 95,750 for public schools, the same as last year for day schools, 
with an additional sum of $250 for evening schools. 

Johnston.— Every school in town is now supplied with good slated black- 
boards and a globe. Supt. Phillips usually succeeds in obtaining what he 
thinks the schools demand, and then he demands good schools. Johnston has 
an eye towards Providence, and Providence has an eye after Johnston. Who 
knows what a year will bring forth in town and city affairs P 

Lincoln. — A card, containing notice of, and an invitation to attend the 
examinations of the public schools, which occurred Friday, April 2 1st. was 
\ sent to each family. Gen. Flagg, Supt. of Schools, devised and carried out 
/ this excellent plan, to secure a full attendance at the examinations of the pa- 
rents and others concerned, and increase their interest in the schools. The 
schools in districts Nos. 6, 9 and 10, closed Friday, April 17th. The average 
attendance was good in all, and especially so in the school at district No. 10, 
which has been under the charge of Mr. Samuel Olney for several years. 
Miss Freeman is expected to be able to resume her duties in the Grammar 
school, district No. 6, next term. 

Little Compton. — Advancement.— Town appropriation for public schools, 
$1,500, which is an increase of $300 over last year. 

Newport,— Thomas H. Clarke, Esq., was unanimously re-elected Supt 
-Of Public Schools. Geo. Engs, Richard Cornell, Thomas W. Higginson, and 
Charles II. Burdick were elected members of the school committee for three 
years. 

North Kingstown. — The educational society of this town, which has, held 
meetings during the past five or six months, has been successfully managed 
by the Supt. of Schools, A. B. Chadsey, who has been the presiding officer. 
Although the society now numbers nearly 150 members, and there has be«?n a 
continual increase in interest and numbers, it was decided to hold no more 
meetings after the 37th of March, until next fall. All were invited to partici- 
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pate in the spelling school at the closing meeting, and declamations, reading, 
and music were prepared for the occasion. This association is one of the 
most successful in the State, and has done much to elevate public sentiment 
with reference to good schools. 

North Smithfielp. — Miss Ida L. Esten, Pawtucket, a graduate of the 
Normal School, is the successor of Mr. G. L. Church, in district No. 7. 

Portsmouth. — A. L. Aekley has been re-elected a member of the school 
committee. Charles H. Potter has been elected in place of Eugene Chace. 
The sum of $3,500 was appropriated for the support of public schools. This is 
the same amount that wns appropriated last year. At the first regular meeting 
of the School Committee, the four school terms were by vote arranged as 
follows : — First term from May 4th, continuing 12 weeks ; second term, from 
September 7th, 11 weeks; third term, from November 30th, 10 weeks; fourth 
term, from February 15th 1o April 2nd, 7 weeks. An order for public money 
is not to be given for any school kept in the time allotted to vacations. The 
school house in district No. 6 is nearly new, yet, at a district meeting, it was 
voted to make several improvements. A committee has been appointed to 
purchase a cabinet organ for the school, the first investment of the kind that 
has been made by any district in town. 

Scituate. — Sylvester Patterson has been chosen a member of the School 
Committee in the place of Rev. J. Q. Adams, whose term of office has expired 
and who has left town. On the day of election, the committee organized, 
choosing Hon. C. H. Page, Chairman; Sylvester Patterson, Esq., Clerk. Rev. 
J. M. Brewster is re-elected Superintendent. The school in the village at N. 
Scituate commences Monday, April 13, in charge of Miss Alice Logce, of 
Pascoag, an experienced and successful teacher. The school committee of 
Scituate have conducted school affairs to the full satisfaction of the friends of 
progress in education. 

Tiverton. — Two changes have been made in the school committee. Mrs. 
C. J. Barker and John M. Cook have been elected in place of Rev. A. T. 
Clark and Edward Gray, Jr. We cordially welcome Mrs. f Barker to the ranks 
of our school officers, as she has already proved that she will be Ute right 
woman " in the right place." School appropriation, $2,000, the same as last 
year. A normal graduate, Miss Ida Winsor, Greenville, has been secured for 
the summer term in the Bridgeport district, No. 10. 

Warwick.— The school at River Point closed Friday, April 10th. "The 
School Gem " is the name of a school paper, which is edited by one of the 
pupils. The district is fortunate, inasmuch as the same teachers, — Mr. II. A. 
Wood, in the Grammar department; Miss A. £. Burlinghame in the Inter- 
mediate ; and Miss Bissell in the Primary, — have been secured for the Spring 
term. At the annual meeting of school district No. 6, Natick, Mr. John C. 
Westcott, who has already served eleven years as trustee, was re-elected. The 
financial affairs of the district are in a prosperous condition. A tax of five 
cents on each one hundred dollars, was voted for school purposes. 

Woo xsocket.— Miss Desire F. Ballou, Lonsdile, a graduate of the Normal 
school, Jan., 1874, is engaged to teach at Union Village. ^At the annual 
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meeting of school district No. 8, a tax of #9,000 was voted to pay for land fot 
a new school-house and other debts of the district. The trustees of the con- 
solidated school district have engaged, as principal of the High School, Mr. 
Martin A. Way, a graduate of Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. He is very 
highly recommended by a Professor of that institution, and his examination 
before the school committee was reported as unusually satisfactory. 

Westerly. — An entertainment was recently given at Elm Street School 
Hall, by the class of '74, the surplus proceeds to be devoted to the bene- 
benefit of the school. The programme included appropriately selected read- 
ings by Prof. Bailey, of Yale College, musical selections by Mrs. W. H. 
Gavitt, of Christ Church choir, and songs of the Glee Club, etc., etc. 

East Greenwich.— East Greenwich has been selected as the location of 
the New England Normal Musical Institute. Commences July 15th, closes 
August 20. Instruction will be given in the following branches :— piano-forte 
playing; organ playing; cultivation of the voice; harmony; composition; 
theory of music ; teaching of vocal music in public schools ; the art of con- 
ducting chorus and orchestra; oratorio and chorus singing; church music and 
directing of choirs. Great attention will also bo given to a full exposition of 
the elementary principles of music, singing at sight, etc. The following dis- 
tinguished masters have been engaged as teachers: — Director, E. Touijee.; 
B. J. Lang, Geo. L. Osgood, Geo. E. Whiting, L. T. Downes, H. E. Holt, L. 
F. Snow, J. C. D. Parker, Carl Zerrahn, John K. Paine, Stephen A. Emery, L. 
W. Ma3on, Instructors. Good board will bo furnished at $4 to $ti per week. 
Parties intending to be present at the Normal, and desiring board, will please 
send early notice to Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, East Greenwich, R. I., and full par- 
ticulars will be immediately given in reply. Terms for admission to the In- 
stitute Course for a part of the term, $6.00 per week. If it is impossible to 
be present during the entire session, the earlier half is recommended as the 
more profitable. For circulars or information apply to E. Touijee, Director, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Compulsory Education in Illinois and Europe.— JThe Illinois House 
of Representatives has passed a bill requiring all children between nine and 
fourteen years of ago, to be sent to school three months each year, at least six 
weeks of such attendance being consecutive, or to be instructed at home or 
elsewhere three months oach year in the common branches, unless the physical 
or mental condition of the child is such as to render such attendance inexpe- 
dient or impracticable, or unless the child shall be reasonably proficient in 
such branches. The provisions to secure an enforcement of the law are care- 
fully drawn. 

The first attempt to establish compulsory education in Prussia was made 
over two hundred years ago, in 1658, but was interrupted by the wars of that 
period. In 1716 the attempt was revived and again rendered abortive by the 
belligerent and turbulent spirit of the times. In 1763, at the close of a seven 
years 1 war, it was decreed by Frederick II., that all children be sent to school 
from thoir fifth year to the ago of fourteen. This order was revived in 1794, 
but, after a long interruption caused by the Napoleonic wars, in 1819 it was 
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again established with severe penalties, and has been rigorously enforced ever 
since. The result of this is not a matter of conjecture or wild speculation, 
but of statistical facts. Out of 3,000,000 children of school age in Prussia in 
1864, only 130,000 were out of school. Another interesting fact may be men- 
f tioned in this connection as a sequence to the truths already stated. At the 
\ military post of Potsdam, twelve miles from Berlin, and the greatest recruit- 
i ing station in the kingdom, only three recruits were received in twelve years 
i who could not read and write. Hence the efficiency and superiority of the 
v Prussian army. 

In 1774, Austria made education compulsory by fine in money or public 
labor; but the German provinces only put the law in force. 

* The poor of Holland are not helped unless their children are sent to school. 
In England, a few years ago, the ballot was given to a large part of the 

people, and they found it necessary, soon after, to establish compulsory educa- 
tion, in order to prevent a mass of ignorant voters from ruling the govern- 
ment. The law is being vigorously enforced throughout the kingdom, and 
with the best results. 

New School Departments.— The Cleveland Board of Education has, un- 
der consideration a proposition to introduce the study of phonography into the 
public schools of that city. 

Since October, sewing has been taught to the 1,200 girls in the Winthrop 
School, Boston, and with great success. Two hours each week are devoted 
to this study. Each class receives separate instruction suited to its advance- 
ment, and conseqently all grades of work are carried on. In teaching cutting, 
the pattern is drawn upon the blackboard and the several measurements are 
given, and e:ich girl copies them in her drawing-book. Each pupil is allowed 
to work for herself, and as there are some whose parents are unable' to furnish 
the material, several churches have contributed. 

A Remarkable Teacher.— Col. D. B. Graham, of Temperance, Telfair 
County, Georgia, is probably the most remarkable school-teacher in the world. 
He was admitted to the Bar as a lawyer in 1832. Soon after he was stricken 
down with acute rheumatism. He then became paralyzed, his whole body 
being helpless, except his hands and arms up to the elbows. For a long time he 
has taught school while lying on his back. His school is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and he is making money. Many distinguished persons have graduated 
from Col. Graham's school. He is now about 04 years old. No corporal 
punishment probably in his school. 

, Proposed Dismissal. — A New Jersey teacher has taught a school of sixty- 
fivo pupils for two years, during which time not a single resident has visited 
her school. It is now proposed to dismiss her, because she " wastes " three 

v days in each month in reviews and examinations. 

Portland has a citizen who has served upon the school committee over 
forty years. 

* During the last eight and a half years, two hundred thousand copies of the 
Biblo, in twenty different languages, have been distributed in Turkey, mostly 
by sale. 
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/ Boston and New York compared.— In Boston the co9t per pupil is #35.13, 

/ of which #25.04 is for tuition, and #10.09 for incidentals. 

[ In New York ward schools the cost for tuition is #23.25 per pupil ; the cost 

\ of incidentals is so mixed with other matters, that it is not now given. It 

\ is, however, less than in Boston. 

/ In the salaries of teachers, Boston has a marked superiority. The minimum 

/ for a reipilar teacher of two years 1 standing is $800, and in their second year 
the Primary school teachers receive $700. 

, The highest salaries are those of the head masters of the High and Normal 
schools— $3,500 the first year, and #4,000 the second ; the masters of Grammar 
schools (Principals) get #2,600 the first, and $3,200 the second year. 

The salaries under the new rules in New York range, for Principals of 
Grammar schools, without regard to length of service, from $2 250 to #3000 
for males, and from $1,200 to #1,700 for females. Vice-Principles who can 
only be employed in a Grammar school having two hundred and fifty pupils, 
receive — males, #2,000; females, $1,200. Primary Principals receive from 
#1,000 to #1,500, and Primary Vice-Principals from $900 to $1,200, according 
to the size of the school. 

The minimum salary of a teacher in New York is fixed at $500, but there is 
no provision for an increase on account of time of soi*vice. The average pay 
of the assistants cannot exceed #1,652 in a male Grammar school (except 
where there is but one) ; $850 in a female Grammar school, and $600 in a 
Primary school. 
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WOMAN, LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By F. Saunders. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. For sale by Valpey, Angell & Co. 

This is a paper-covered volume of some three hundred pages, devoted to a 

discussion of woman and her relations to society, by a gentleman who wields 

a graceful pen and is withal a thinker of no mean merit It contains much to 

interest, to instruct and to please, and will well repay perusal. 

GOLD AND DROSS. By Edward Garrett. New York : Dodd & Mead. For 
sale by Valpey, Angell & Co. 

This is another story by the author of " Crooked Places," noticed by us last 
winter. The scene is laid in London, and opens with the enhance into Lon- 
don life of a young architect from the country, who has come to the great city 
to better his fortunes. He is taken by his master into his own family, where 
oar voung friend is at once brought into contact with several young ladies, of 
quite varied dispositions and characters. The story henceforth is occupied with 
the recital of our hero's varied and peculiar efforts to sift the •' gold " from the 
•' dross," in the course of which he suffers a bitter disappointment. It is well 
written and is excellent in tone and teaching. 
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MODEL DIALOGUES— A new and choice collection of original Dialogues, 
Tableaux. &c, &c, adapted to the wants of School Exhibitions, Literary 
Societies, Lyceums, The Holidays, Lodges, Church, Sunday School and So- 
ciable Gatherings, Temperance Meetings, &e., &c, and also as a book for 
home entertainment. Compiled by William M Clark, Editor Schoolday 
Magazine. Address, J. W. Daugh:iday & Co., Publishers, Nos. 434 and 436 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

This work has provided a wide range of subjects with a variety of style. 
There have been brought together in Model Dialogues, the contributions of 
more than thirty prominent American writers, in which almost every shade of 
sentiment and emotion has been represented. Although the pieces are all the 
careful production of experienced and cultured writers, they are generally 
pictures of the cheerful and humorous side of life, rather than the melancholy 
or sentimental, while in a number of instances, a bit of ridicule has been so 
cleverly put, that it will enable certain classes of folks to see themselves as 
others see them, more effectually than by any other means. Our young peo- 
ple will find just what they want in the way of Dialogues, Tableaux. Dramatic 
and Acting Charades, &c, &c, in Model Dialogues. Price, post paid, $1.50. 
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Exercises in Some of the More Difficult Principles of Greek 
Syntax ; with References to the Grammar of Crosby, Curtius, Goodwin, 
Hadley. Koch, and Kuhner. A sequel to Jones 1 Exercises in Greek Prose 
Composition, and intended for the first year in college. By James R. Boise, 
Ph. D„ Professor in the University of Chicago. Publishers, Chicago. S. C. 
Griggs & Co., 1874. 

(From Valpey, Angell & Co )— The Maidenhood Series. Seven Daugh- 
ters- By Annie M. Douglas. Boston, Publishers, Lee & Shepard; New 
York, Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, 1874. 

The National Quarterly Review. Edited by Edward I. Sears, LL D., 
March, 1874. 

(From Wilson, Hinkle & Co., publishers.) — Manual of the Constitution 
of the United States. By Israel Ward Andrews, D.D., President of 
Marietta College. Designed for the instruction of American youth in the 
duties, obligations and rights of citizenship. 

Progressive and Practical Method for the Study of the French 
Language. By F. Duffett, Professor of Languages, member of the * 'Associa- 
tion h'olytochnique," Paris. 

(For State Educational Library. 'From Cowperthwait & Co. ; James A. 
Bowen, general agent for New England, 39 Brattle Street, Boston.) Munroe's 
Series of Readers ; Greene's Analysis ; Greene's English Grammar, and Intro- 
duction; Hagar's Primary, Elementary and Common School Arithmetio, 
Elementary Algebra; Munroe's Physical Gymnastics; Leach's Complete 
Spelling Book; Warren's Common School, New Primary and Physical Geo- 
graphy ; Manual of American Literature ; Leach's Complete Spelling Book. 
By N. K. Royse. 
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(From Taintor & Co., 678 Broadway, New York.)— Analytical Series of 
Readers. By Richard Edwards, LL.D., President of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 

c Reports. — Fifth Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to the Governor of Nebraska. 

Report of the Board of School Trustees of St. John, for 1873-3. From J. 
March, Secretary. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C, 
1872-5. 

Sixth Annual Report of the School Committee of Hyde Park. From 
Frank W. Freeborn, Principal of High School. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of 
Minnesota. From II. B. Wilson, Superintendent. 

Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Common Schools of Cincinnati, 1873. 
From John Hancock, Superintendent. 

Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 

Annual Report of the Common, Superior, Grammar and Training and Model 
Schools in New Brunswick, 1873. From Theodore H. Rand, Superintendent 

Report of the School Committee of Springfield, 1873. From A. P. Stone, 
Superintendent. 

Annual Report of the Public Schools of Maryland of 1873. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Common Schools of the State of Maine. 
From Warren Johnson, Superintendent. 

Catalogues and other Documents.— College of Fine Arts of the Syra- 
cuse University; Boston, University Year Book. 

School Furniture and Apparatus, Church, Hall and Office Furniture. H. EL 
Andrews & Co., Chicago; E. B. Bridgham, Sole Agent, 27 W:ishington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Joseph L. Ross 1 Illustrated Catalogue of School, Church and Vestry Furni- 
ture. Boston Office, 42 Chardon Street. 

Catalogue of Books, published by Hurd & Houghton, 13 Astor Place, New 
York. 

♦ ♦ ♦ #♦ 
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The Schoolday Magazine.— This charming Dollar Monthly, now in its * 
eighteenth year, seems to grow better with each succeeding issue. The num- 
ber for May is received, and presents an unusually good table of contents. 
Alexander Clark's now story, * 4 Starting Out," increases in interest, and 
abounds with so many good things, that we wish that all our readers could 
enjoy its perusal with us. J. W. D.iughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

The School and Home is a Reading paper under the management of Miss 
D. A. Lathrop, Principal of the Cincinnati Normal School. These papers are 
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designed for children in the Second and Third Readers, and as an auxiliary to 
the Reader, will give an additional interest to the reading exercises. Copies 
for examination will be sent to any teacher sending two stamps for postage. 
100 copies ordered at one time, 91-50; 1,000, $12.50. Geo. £. Stevons & Co., 
39, W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Overland Monthly for May. — We find a talented array of contributors 
in the present issue of this delightful magazine — authors who have received 
full recognition in the world of letters, through the pages of the Overland, 
as permanent lights in western American literature. The first on tho list is 
John Muir, our western Hugh Miller, who contributes the first of a series of 
articles, illustrated with outline figures, on "Mountain 'Sculpture" in the Yo~ 
semitc region, followed by a most charming paper, entitled " The Shottery 
Tryst," by Charles Warren Stoddard. Stephen Powers gives us another ex- 
cellent article on " The Californian Indians, " and Leonard Kip weaves out an 
entertaining story under the title of "Cape Horn Post-office." We have a real 
home picture in " Grandmother Prentice," by Prentice Mulford, and John S. 
Hit tell has condensed Frencn historical facts in a most popular way in " Pari- 
sian Parlors from 1620 to 1790." J. D. B. Stillinan keeps up the interest in his 
papers on the return of the modern Argonauts in his second paper " From 
Colchis back to Argos," and the editor contributes a fine paper on the " Ascent 
of Mount Shasta." Miss Coolbrith, our gifted California poetess, is represented 
by a characteristic bit of verse, entitled ** Respite." Among other articles are 
••Invocation," "Rescuing a Central American President" conclusion of 
•• Lanfrey's Napoleon," and •• Her Rose-tree." The " Etc." and " Current Lit- 
erature " departments are very entertaining. 

Lippincott's Magazine. — Tho May number maintains the usual freshness 
and fineness, commanding the interest and gratifying the taste of the reader. 
The first [paper, u The New Hyperion," by Edward Strahan, illustrated, still 
keeps on its even way, each chapter seeming to possess a quaintness and spe- 
cial interest of its own. The second article, " In a Caravan with Ger6me the 
Painter," illustrated, recalls many pleasant incidents of an artist whose genius 
was unique and unquestioned. The •• Bluebirds of Spring" is a charming 
poem, breathing the air of May. In this number, Mr. George MacDonald's 
serial story, ** Malcolm," deepens in interest, and really captivates the reader. 
The next paper, by Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope, •• A ' Meet 1 in tho f-ampagna," 
describes in a familiar and very readable way, certain odd customs of fashion- 
able English and American visitors abroad, and the provisions made for them 
by European nations. "Deshler & Deshler;' or, My Life as a Book Agent," 
part first, by Sarah Winter Kellogg, puts some very fresh life into a much- 
abused subject, and holds the reader's earnest attention from beginning to end. 
The next paper, " Burning and Burial," by Fannie R. Feudge, discusses a sub- 
ject that is commanding a good deal of attention at this time, and contains 
much information regarding the various ways the Eastern nations have of 
disposing of their dead. Then follows a Sonnot, by T. M. Coan. " A Modern 
Cressida " is continued, and Mrs. Edith Penrhyn's various loves and lovers 
are described in a decidedly fascinating way. •• The British Civil Service," by 
Reginald Wynford, is a paper containing much valuable information, and well 
written. A Visit to Pasta, the greatest of lyric actresses, while living in re- 
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tireinent at Como, is described by R Davey. Then, follows a somewhat lively 
paper on Flirts and their Ways; a Poem, by John Boyle O'Reilly, and the 
usual fine variety of Monthly Gossip and Literary Criticism completing the 
number and making it very attractive reading for cultivated minds. 

The Forty-eighth Volume of Harper's Magazine concludes with a num- 
ber, crowded with peculiarly interesting matter, profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. 

The number opens with a reproduction of " Corinna's Going a-Maying," 
one of Robert Herrick's Pastoral Poems, with three graceful illustrations by E. 
A. Abbey. An exceedingly interesting paper, with fifteen engravings, pre- 
pared by Helen S. Conant, gives an account of Dr. Schwcinfurth's Explora- 
tions in the heart of Africa. Ellis Gray's description of the •• Flower Mission," 
exquisitely illustrated, is timely and very suggestive. Mr. Elliott contributes 
an illustrated paper on the Fur Seal of Alaska. Moncuro D. Conway con- 
cludes his survey of Ilkley, with reminiscences of Robert Collyer's early days, 
appropriately illustrated* A comprehensive review of the remarkable career 
of John of Barneveld — the subject of Motley's new work— is contributed by R. 
H. Stoddard, with four excellent engravings. In addition to this variety of 
illustrated articles there are two illustrated Poems — "The Kingfisher," by 
James Maurice Thompson, and " How the Rain Comes," by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 

• Mrs. Cray's and Prof. De Mille's serials are continued; and two short 
stones are contributed by Constance F. Wool son and Frank Lee Benedict. 

Harriot Prescott Spoffard contributes a beautiful poem, entitled " At the 
Bridal," and Nelly M. Hutchinson two dainty bits of verse under the title of 
"Moods of the Calendar." 

Dr. Samuel Osgood presents an array of mortuary statistics, with suggestive 
comment; and Mr. Charles D. Deshler makes a powerful appeal to the 
Governor of New York in behalf of the Defective Classes of that State. 

The Editorial Departments, including an admirable summary of Scientific 
Progress, and a very interesting Drawer, conclude a number replete with 
entertainment and instruction.' 

Scribner for May— Jules Verne's new story, "The Mysterious Island," i* 
continued in tho May number of Scribner's, with which number a new 
volume of this magazine is begun. In the same number Edward Ring has 
another " Great South " chapter, profusely illustrated. Mr. King deals, this 
month, with the mountains of Tennessee, Georgia and South Carolina. 
•* Adina," an interesting story by Henry James, Jr., is begun, and will be con- 
cluded in June; Mrs. Spofford has a touching story, entitled, " At Last"; and 
there is a graphic sketch by R. H. D. of •« Tho Doctor's Wife." Mr. Richard- 
son's illustrated paper on " The New Homes of New York," tells and suggests 
much about the " flat " system of living. 

The inimitable Nursery grows more and more attractive each month. 

Harper's Bazaar is replete in these days with yaluable hints both for in- 
door and out-door use. 

Godet for May is overflowing with its treasures of patterns and pictures. 
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THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Professor Lincoln in his essay on Goethe's Faust, makes the 
following statement : " The tree of knowledge is always one of 
good or evil according to the spirit of the soul, which gathers its 
fruit." This statement is worthy of the deepest reflection. It is 
true that knowledge is power, but it may be power for evil as 
well as for good. True education, we will admit, is that condi- 
tion of the soul whereby it cognizes the laws of nature and 
society, the relations in which it stands to man and God. Sup- 
pose, however, one choose to' violate these obligations to his 
fellow men, will not his knowledge enable him to do it the more 
successfully ? Education transforms the common street thief, 
whose practices affect but few individuals, into the defaulter whoso 
operations ruin communities ; or changes the bar-room politician, 
leading astray his few followers, into a powerful statesman subvert- 
ing an empire. The same knowledge exercised under different 
principles of action, gives a wise patriot, Hamilton, and a consum- 
mate traitor, Burr. It leads a wise and good Alfred to seek to 
elevate and defend his people and allows a scheming and selfish 
Napoleon to build his throne upon suffering and ignorance. 
Whenever men gather selfishly of the tree of knowledge, when- 
ever they gather its fruits with the aphorism in their mouths, 
" Knowledge is power, no matter whether for good or evil," then 
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only disaster and ruin can be the result both to themselves and 
society. He who uses knowledge only as a means of climbing 
over the heads of his fellow men, if he fall, " Falls like Lucifer, 
never to rise again ;" he will be trampled under foot by the very 
men whom he has used as tools. 

Another great impediment to the proper acquisition of knowl- 
edge is prejudice. Men lay down some opinion or theory of 
their own, and then seek to support it by knowledge. They re- 
ceive only those facts favorable to their ideas. They are like men 
looking through colored spectacles, everything is tinged by their 
opinion. Such men, when opposing facts are presented to them, 
close their eyes and wag their heads, saying, M I cannot perceive 
it." A truth must be grasped as a whole, not investigated in one 
part alone. Men often approach knowledge as the three blind 
men did the elephant. The first, who grasped the ear, said that 
the elephant must be like a fan, the second who embraced the leg, 
cried out, " He is like a tree;" and the third, who clasped the 
trunk, concluded that he was like a snake. Similar to these are 
the conclusions reached by prejudiced and partial seekers after 
knowledge. 

" Why then," cries the opponent of education, " not check 
this thirst for knowledge, if it is so perverted by prejudice, self- 
love and selfishness?" Cast into the sea your books filled with 
false ideas, creeds, and systems which scattered broadcast over 
the earth, corrupt and debase men by their moral pestilence. 
Knowledge has turned the axe and knife into the sword and the 
spear. It has pierced the earth and increased man's thirst for 
gold. It has made him indolent and proud, seeking the greatest 
results by the smallest possible labor. It has invented instru- 
ments of torture and engines of destruction. It has made the 
noisy looms, the white-winged ships and the thundering cars 
which drain, by the toil they impose, the life-blood of millions. 
It has erected lofty churches whose spires point to Heaven, but 
whose dissensions and superstitious practices are of Hell. It has 
turned 'Religion, whose office is comfort and consolation, into a 
machine of persecution and slaughter. This is Education, which 
has so led society from the simplicity and energy of our ancestors 
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to the effeminancy and luxury of the present, and which today 
renders our young men and young women too proud to apply 
themselves to any honest labor. "And therefore," says our oppo- 
nent, w stop your education and you check many evils of society." 

We have endeavored to make our opponent's case as strong as 
possible ; and, if the picture presented of the results of education 
is a true ooe, we all say, Amen ! to his " Away with it." 

This picture, however, is not a true one. It is a false repre- 
sentation from beginning to end. If we would realize what educa- 
tion has done and is still doing for the world, we must compare 
the present age of enlightenment with the past ages of ignorance ; 
compare a civilized state with a savage or barbarous tribe of the 
present time. Drawing our materials from history and experi- 
ence, we have a picture of the results of education, differing greatly 
from that presented above. It has always sought to expose and 
overthrow false ideas, creeds, and systems. It has changed the 
sword rfhd spear into instruments of agriculture and manufactur- 
ing. It has given us a Geneva Court of Arbitration instead of a 
a devastating war. It has swept away the dogma " Might makes 
Right," and rested right on the eternal granite of God's will. It 
has placed the comforts of life within the reach of the masses by 
increasing the products of labor. Its loom, ship, and car saves , 
us from the famine of ignorant India. It has always been the 
avowed foe of superstition, and it has ever destroyed its struc- 
tures, whether Pagan, Juggernaut or Christian Inquisition. In 
fine, it has done everything that human agency could do to elevate 
and enoble mankind. And you and I, my reader, owe a vast debt 
of gratitude to Christian education, that we to-day possess an in- 
disputable right to our life, liberty, pursuit of happiness and re- 
ligious freedom ; that we are members of a great society whose 
entire mighty power is ple.dged to protect the rights and redress 
the wrongs of the meanest of its members. 

We cannot deny, and we do not wish to deny, that there are 
many evils accompanying education ; but amid the great blessing 
which knowledge confers upon the world, they are what cfacks in 
the canvas are to a cartoon of Raphael, what its spots are to the 
glowing orb of the sun. Pure good is not to be looked for in hu- 
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man progress. Natural law often punishes the innocent equally 
with the guilty. Stop education to escape the evils which it 
brings ! As well put out the sun's light that we may not see its 
spots. As well oppose the begetting of children, because some 
monsters are born. As well say, "there should be no winds, be- 
cause some ships are sunk ; or no rain, because some streams 
overflow and devastate." The true philosophy of human progress 
is to secure the greatest possible good and the least possible evil 
from given circumstances. To do this, we must not check educa- 
tion, but seek to correct human failings by by rooting out selfish- 
ness, restraining self-love, and destroying prejudice. Brahma 
taught that all evil arose from desire and, therefore, to be good we 
must extinguish desire ; in other words, we must become a block 
or a stone. This theory is false and low. Give us all the desire 
possible and let it be under the guiding power of conscience. So 
in traversing the vast field of knowledge, no matter how far or how 
fast we go in the light direction guided by sound principles. 

Let then the chief object of our common schools be to furnish 
the rudiments of education and teach one how to educate himself. 
Aristotle taught the world some of the profoundest truths of 
philosophy, but Bacon conferred a vastly greater boon by teach- 
ing all men how to philosophize. Just so in education : those 
teachers confer the greatest good who teach their scholars to 
gather with right spirit of the tree of knowledge, to lay the 
foundations of their intellectual structures on the basis of eternal 
right, and build them according to the rule of honest purposes 
and good will to men ; for upon this depends the preservation of 
our free government, the progress of humanity, and the fulfilment 
of man's obligations to his God. a. j. j. 

Warren, April 90, 1874. 



44 They don't get it much anywhere." — The father of one of our 
roughest, most uncouth specimens called at the school to inquire after 
the progress of his erring son, a u chip of the old block." Among other 
questions, he asked if his son was ever impudent. On receiving an 
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affirmative answer, he remarked : "And there are a great many impu- 
dent boys growing up in the town, and the parents expect the politeness 
to be taught in the school." u But the teachers expect politeness to be 
insisted upon by the parents, and in the homes," was the mild sugges- 
tion of the teacher. " And between the two they don't get it much 
anywhere," was the good-natured but truthful remark of the parent. 



PURE LITERATURE AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF 

EDUCATION. 



While instinct supplies the lower animals with all necessary 
knowledge, a systematic education is requisite for the develop- 
ment of the mind whereon is stamped the seal of immortality, and 
within the printed page are gathered, — at the present day, — the 
ideas embodied in those teachings, and it is a sad truth that on 
those pages of instruction, are side by side, not only lessons of 
good, but also the most pernicious elements of evil. The current 
literature of our time is a gigantic growth extending to the founda- 
tions of civilization, while its branches reach around the world, 
yet comparatively few of its leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions. 

If, as the ancient myth asserts, the old Titan suffered long ages, 
for giving to mortal* the blessing and the bane of material fire, 
how much more fearful the deed and doom of him who awoke the 
angel or the demon of the printing press, carrying the fires of 
thought to myriads of earth's silent altar stones, where otherwise 
its flame had never reached, and the fearfulness of the responsi- 
bility lies in the fact that intellectual power is not always allied 
to moral worth. The author stamps his own character on his 
works, whether for good or evil, nay, the external beauty with 
which thought can be clothed may conceal its deadly qualities. 

Atheistic principles frame some of the most charming word pic- 
tures the genius of man ever fashioned, and a blind materialism 
stamps the works of some of our greatest writers, and not of fic- 
tion alone. 
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Even grand old Humboldt when copying the specifications by 
which the universe was framed, lost the mighty corner stone when 
he ignored the Creator, hence his groat work is a Cosmos. He 
reached out to the grand but blind Homeric ages, instead of bath- 
ing his pen in the inspiration that sealed the Mosaic record, — "In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth," and we 
gather from the work of his transcendent genius ouly the heathen 
philosopher's idea of a harmonious whole, — Cosmos. 

" Kuowledge and wisdom, far from being one, have oft-times 
no connection." 

Masses of literature are swept into the hands of all ages and 
classes, hence the vast importance that pure morality and evan- 
gelical principles should permeate the products of the press lest the 
angel take flight and the demon prevail. But leaving the fields 
of miscellaneous reading, we would review some of the practical 
needs in training youthful minds, among which the necessity of 
pure literature stands pre-eminent, and without which but little 
good can be accomplished. Purity of sentiment and diction should 
pervade all juvenile books. The child should never learn lessons 
of evil from their pages. Pictures of lowly life need not neces- 
sarily be vicious to be natural, and conversation, while clad in plain 
and simple language, should never degenerate into " slang" and 
semi-profauity, as is too often the case, even in books for Sunday 
reading. If the fountain is impure, the river rushing from its hid- 
den spriugs will be impure likewise, and however odious a spoken 
oath may sound, it is far less baneful than a printed one. Its very 
odiousness may antidote its poison ; and if — as the cosmogonist 
would have us believe, — the spoken word trembles on the air for- 
ever after one audible breath, it whispers to the ear of Deity 
alone, but the printed word goes forth as food for the mind of a 
fallen being who is daily sealing his eternal destiny ; hence the 
importance that those who hold the pen should guide it in the 
ways of purity and truth. 

Not only in the Garden of Eden was Satan transformed into an 
angel of light, but too often he throws the reflection of his stolen 
livery upon the printed page. Educators know well how readily 
the youthful mind imbibes evil, and how difficult it is to unlearn 
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error, yet our juvenile literature teems with false teachings, 
clothed in language no teacher would sanction in the school-room, 
nor parent in the circle of home. Incorrect spelling, and a defiance 
of all rules of grammar, are popular styles, and lawless disobedi- 
ence is held up as the model of manly independence. The coarse 
jest and vulgar witicisms of the unlettered and the brutality of the 
debased, are reproduced in the delicately tinted and illuminated 
page, to be placed before the young mind for its cultivation and 
instruction, and the anxious parent mourns that her carefully nur- 
tured child has gathered a knowledge of evil she fain would have 
withheld from its grasp. 

An age whose chronicles are. traced on leaves peiishing as those 
of the olden Sybil, is in truth an evanescent and ephemeral age, 
and a majority of the popular reading matter of this day, is, and 
should be, as perishing as the fabric on which it is traced ; yet it 
springs into life full-grown and is, — in its brief hour,— a tireless 
servant of the evil one. There is a mighty surface-wave of froth 
overlying the literature of the present day. In the earlier 
periods of time the laboratory of the brain sent forth wonderful de- 
signs, and the busy hands wrough^out a careful fulfilment. Even 
poetry was but the graceful garb in which thoughts and truths 
were draped. Their fictions contained moral lessons, and in every 
form that haunted wood and stream, some grand idea was em- 
bodied. The long line of ages have laid their hands upon those 
works in approval, and though the tide of time has swept those 
generations away, yet their memoranda are strewn hitherward 
from its receding wave. 

The Bible pre-eminently "towers above the wrecks of time, " 
and a nation whose institutions are based upon its teachings should 
possess a pure and ennobling literature, while in no land is the 
contrary so fearfully true as in our own. 

Mind has stooped from her lofty pedestal to grovel in the mire, 
apd the moral tastes of the age are vitiated by the miasma evolved. 

Public and circulating libraries, abounding in sensational nov- 
els, are made the companions of the school-room and the auxiliar- 
ies of education. Parents and teachers, look well to the reading 
matter that comes into the hands of your children and pupils. 
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The mind retains its purity only as far as its aliment is pure, 
and, vice versa. A large proportion of our juvenile books had bet- 
ter never have been written, for they leave on the impressible 
tablet of the youthful heart a blackened impress that no after time 
can remove. The forming mind is harmfully excited and pre- 
occupied, and continuous and reasoning thought is destroyed by 
such agencies. School tasks become irksome and neglected, while 
the teacher vainly devises new methods to supply his pupils' lack 
of thought, and to re-awaken interests in school pursuits. The 
plain truth too often is, that " that splendid story," a " delicious 
tale," or some " lovely novel," has consumed the hours of study 
or recreation, and even of rest, thus rendering the mental tastes 
morbid and unhealthy, while the basis of a sound education is 
rapidly and surely undermined. The quantity as well as the 
quality of the light reading that passes through the hands of our 
youth is fearful, and a fearful responsibility rests upon those who 
place it there. Until a reforpi in this direction is effected, educa- 
tion in its highest sense will fail, for a pure literature is an essen- 
tial element of all education, whether of the heart or of the intel- 
lect, a. e. c. 
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"THE SCHOOLMASTER." 

I sing no deeds of him enthroned' 
With birchen rod and role ; 

Who holds the scales by Justice loaned, 
To weigh his rugged school. 

Nor yet of him who doth unbind 

The glowing, classic page; 
And to the tablets of the mind, 

Transfer its lessons sage. 

The patient worker by the way, 

The toiler of the throng, 
Demands the tribute of this lay, 

And wakes this voice of song,— 
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The Schoolmaster of written lore, 

Tbe pleasant teacher friend ; 
Whose careful pages evermore, 

A genial influence lend. 

In hours from care and labor free, 

Perchance thy words seem dry; 
And borne away on airy glee 

We heedless pass thee by. 

Nay, even deem thy homilies 

Bat waste of printer's toil ; 
Disdaining with thy busy cares 

Our dainty pens to soil. 

And though thy thoughtful mien and tone 

Are shunned in mirth's bright hour; 
We hail thy shelter o'er us thrown 

When moral tempests lower. 

When trials throng, and e'en despair 
' Asnails our onward way ; 
Thy presence is the beacon fair, 
That gives the cheering ray. 

Thou dost to every feeble call, 

Both aid and oounsel lend ; 
And ever art, to one and all, 

Instructor, guide and friend. 

And when we have dismissed our school, 

And gone our way at last ; 
Oh, that we may have held our rule 

As faithful as thou hast. a. e. c. 



■*•*- 
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Public schools in this couutry throw open their doors to all. 
Poverty and other causes pi event many from entering. Very 
few of the whole number of children secure the advantages of 
High School or even Grammar School education ; and fewer still, 
those of a collegiate education. But this last few make our laws 
and lead the masses. Many of them become instructors in our 
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public schools. It is a self-evident truth, that our nation's pros- 
perity and progress depend upon a true method of education. It 
is, therefore, of supreme importance to select those to be educated 
who will confer the greatest good upon the community. 

One general rule, now prevailing is to select those to be educa- 
ted who are quick of comprehension. This is often a mistake. 
For those who acquire quickly in youth are frequently lacking 
when they come to manhood, in the very essentials of success ; 
perseverance, energy, and accuracy. w Soon learned, soon for- 
gotten," has become a proverb. They lack application. They 
perceive a truth when presented to them, but never dig for it. 

Again, it is said that a child must love learning, or time is wnsted 
in educating him. That depends upon the cause from which his 
dislike of study arises. He may be slow to perceive, but sure to 
hold. He cannot let knowledge pass through his mind, as the 
fish does water through its gills, drawing just enough from it on 
which to live ; he must receive it as he does food ; first thoroughly 
masticate and then digest it, in order that it may actually become 
a part of himself. But the unwise parent or teacher, failing to 
recognize this iact, calls poor Jack a dunce and blockhead, and 
gives him naught but reproaches. He loses his interest in his 
lessons. Then he is driven to study and his books become bo 
many hateful task-masters. His efforts brin" him nothing but 
disgrace. Too proud to complain, and ask the little assistance 
which he requires, he suffers and neglects, until it is suggested 
that he had better learn some trade, and then he gladly escapes from 
his serfdom. Bright Will, however, who has always been a 
" thorn in the flesh " to the more manly John, is sent to college — : 
bright Will, who skims along the surface of knowledge and never 
plunges into its depths to bring up the clear pearls of truth and 
wisdom which lie hidden there. We do not claim that this is 
always the case. A quick intellect is not necessarily superficial, 
nor a slow one deep and energetic. The dislike of study may be 
natural. Love for some mechanical or business pursuit may bo 
predominant. In such a case, we do not advocate a course of 
advanced education. Give him a good common school education 
and then let him develop in the way which God has evidently 
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marked out for him. This spoiling good mechanics to make poor 
ministers and poor teachers is pernicious to society and an insult 
to our Maker. 

" But," says the parent, w society looks down upon labor ; my 
son must be educated." If society does look down upon labor, 
then it is the duty of every one, as a member of society, to eradi- 
cate that belief; to impress upon their children the importance 
and nobility of labor ; that one can serve his God and country as 
truly in forging iron as in making laws, if he do it well and hon- 
estly ; and that God has stamped his disapproval upon idleness by 
makiug it the father of vices. It is the duty of parents and not 
of teachers to inculcate this principle. Do they do it? No, they 
neglect it and than assign the blame to education. 

Agaiu let us have live, strong boys educated. Let us have, 
" Sana mens in sano corpore." How often it is said, " The boy 
is weak and sickly, he will never be able to labor ; make him a 
teacher, or a lawyer, or a minister." Such a sentiment as that is 
a fountain of social evil. Let us have strong bodies to endure 
toil, comely faces to attract and please, and rich powerful voices 
to commend attention and impress conviction upon hearers. 

Now, having obtaiued our students, what shall be the method of 
instruction. Here almost all that is essential depends upon the 
teacher. A quick, sure, and ready memory and a love for learn- 
ing may be naturaj gifts ; but " love, labor, gladness to learn of 
others, boldness to ask doubts, and will to win praise," are the 
outgrowth of wise teaching. Do teachers generally impress upon 
their scholars the value and true end of education? Do they, 
strive to make them feel that it is to make them better men and, 
better women, that it will enable them to better appreciate the. 
civil laws under which they live, and thus obey the good and re- 
form the bad? Do they aim to teach them that true knowledge 
is like the golden apples of fie Hesperides, or tin g >lden fleece 
of Jason, an object of search whose possession will amply repay 
the adventurous seeker for his toil and danger? If not then they 
fail in their most important duty, and should be removed. " Do 
you, then," asks our reader " advocate * moral suasion ' iu teach- 
ing." Yes, but a " moral suasion" backed by honest purpose,. 
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just discrimination, and inflexible will, the same type of " moral 
suasion " which a good law presents, whose impartiality, leniency, 
and beneficent results appeal to all that is upright within us, to 
respect and obey it ; but behind which lies concealed the mighty 
force of the nation which made it. Do not let us have too often 
in our school discipline the thunders of Sinai. That they must 
come in certain emergencies is inevitable. Then let discipline be 
sharp and decisive. The horse that has been often beaten and 
chided fears the voice and whip no more. Are we presenting 
an ideal teacher? Perhaps! yet the ideal may be realized to 
the good of the community. What docs this age of ideas, and 
especially this country of public education demand, if not good 
teachers ? What does the preservation of our free government de- 
pend on, if not true education ? The history of republicanism in 
France and Spain, is a sufficient answer. 

Is it not essential then that the foundations be properly laid? 
Is it not of supreme importance that knowledge be firmly bed- 
ded in the cement of honesty and good will, and not in the slime 
of selfishness and cant. Let us remember that seed sown in the 
soft, rich soil of childhood and youth, generally brings forth the 
fruit, whose harvest we gather in manhood and old age. 

Yet we must admit that the most perfect system of education 
would not produce good citizens in all cases. But this should 
not discourage us. Even Christianity does not reform 'all who 
listen to its teachings.. Natural law does not always give us per- 
fect specimens, for all trees are not upright and symmetrical, some 
are gnarled and stunted ; all children are not born intelligent and 
of good physique, some are deformed or idiotic ; all buds do not 
mature and bear fruit, some are blasted and fall off. So in 
school life, there are some minds and circumstances from which 
it is impossible for the best teachers to evolve anything like true 
knowledge and culture. These, however, we believe are the ex- 
ceptions and not the rule. a. j. j. 



Be noble-minded ! Our own heart, and not other men's opin- 
ions of us, forms our true honor. — Schiller. 
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DENOMINATE NUMBERS— (continued.) 



CIRCLES. 

1. A circle is a plane surface bounded by a curved line, every part of 
which is equally distant from a point within, which is called the centre. 

2. The diameter of a circle is the distance in a straight line from one 
side, through the centre, to the opposite side. 

3. The radius of a circle is the distance in a straight line from the cen- 
tre to any point of the circumference, or it is one-half the diameter. 

4. The circumference of a circle is the curved line which surrounds the 
circle, and it is always 3.1416 times as long as the diameter. 

5. An arc is any part of a circumference ; one-half of a circumference 
is called a semi-circumference ; one-fourth is called a quadrant, and one. 
sixth is called a sextant. 

6. A degree is £> of a circumference. Each degree is divided into 60 
equal parts called minutes. A minute, then, is i of a degree ; each min- 
ute is divided into 60 equal parts called seconds ; therefore a second is « 
of a minute. [What kind of a thing is a degree ?— a minute ?-*a second ?] 

7. If we make the vertex of any angle the centre of a circle, the lines 
which form the angle will inclose a certain number of degrees of the cir- 
cumference, and we name the angle from the number of degrees which 
the lines inclose. If the lines forming the angle inclose & of the circum- 
ference, we call the angle an "angle of forty-five degrees." [Explain 
about angles of ninety degrees, and others.] 

8. Circular Measures are those measures which are used in measur- 
ing circles and angles. The denominations are seconds, minutes and 
degrees. 

TABLE. 

60 seconds are 1 minute, 

60 minutes are 1 degree, 

360 degrees are 1 circumference. 

9. The abbreviations (or signs) are deg. or a small circle at the right 
and a little above the number, for degrees ; min. or a little oblique line 
at the right and a little above the number, for minutes ; and sec. or two 
little oblique lines at the right and a little above the number, for seconds. 
[4° 30' 30" is read 4 degrees, 30 minutes, 30 seconds.] 

10. To find the circumference of a circle when the diameter is given, 
we multiply the given diameter by 3.1416, 

11. To find the diameter of a circle when the circumference is given, 
we divide the given circumference by 3.1416. 
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12. To find the area of a circle, we multiply the diameter by one- fourth 
the circumference; or multiply the circumference by one-fourth the 
diameter. 

13. To find the area of globe, sphere or ball, we multiply the circum- 
ference by the diameter. 

SOLIDS OR VOLUMES. 

1. A Solid (or Volume) is anything which has length, breadth and 
thickness. 

2. A face of a solid is one of its surfaces, and an edge of a solid is the 
line where two faces meet. 

3. These are three kinds of solids, — plane solids, curved solids, and 
irregular solids. 

4. A plane solid is a solid whose faces are plane surfaces. The plane 
solids are the cube, the rectangular solid (or parallelopiped,) the prism, 
and the pyramid. 

5. A curved solid is a solid which has one or more curved faces. The 
principal curved solids are the sphere, the cylinder and the 'cone. 

6. An irregular solid is a solid whose faces are uneven or broken sur- 
faces. 

7. A cube is a plane solid which is bounded by six equal squares. A 
cube which is one inch long, one inch wide and one inch thick is called 
a " cubic inch ;" a cube which is one foot long, one foot wide and one foot 
thick is called a "cubic foot." [What is a cubic yard?] 

8. A rectangular solid, (or parallelopiped,) is a plane solid whose faces 
are rectangles. All the angles of a rectangular solid are right angles. 
Crayon-boxes, bricks, and most rooms are rectangular solids, because 
their corners are all right angles. 

9. A prism is a plane solid whose ends are equal and parallel trian- 
gles, or some other polygons, and whose other faces are rectangles. 

10. A pyramid is a plane solid whose base is a square or some other 
polygon, and whose other faces are triangles all of which meet in one 
point at the top, which is called the "apex" of the pyramid. 

1 1 . A sphere is a curved solid, every part of whose surface is equally 
distant from a point within, called the centre. Globes and marbles are 
spheres. [Are oranges? — apples? — grapes?] 

12. A cylinder is a curved solid whose ends are circles and whose 
diameter is the same throughout its entire length. Stove-pipe, and the 
half-bushel, peck and half-peck measures are cylinders. [Is a lead pen- 
cil a cylinder ? — is a crayon ? — is a cheese ?] 
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13. A cone is a curved solid whose base is a circle, from which the 
remaining surface tapers regularly to a point at the top, which is called 
the "apex" of the cone. 

14. Solid or Cubic Measures are those measures which are used in 
measuring the solid contents of solids (or volumes). The denomina- 
tions are cubic inches, cubic feet, cubic yards, cord feet, and cords. 

TABLE. 

1728 cubic inches are 1 cubic foot, 

27 cubic feet- are 1 cubic yard, 

16 cubic feet are 1 " cord foot," 

8 cord feet, or 128 cubic feet are 1 cord. 

15. The abbreviations are cu. in., for cubic inches ; cu. ft., for cubic 
feet ; cu. yd., for cubic yards ; cd. ft., for cord feet, and cd. for cords. 

16. By the solid or cubical contents of any solid, we mean the number 
of cubic inches, cubic feet, cubic yards, cord feet, or cords which the 
solid contains. 

17. Wood when it is brought to market, is usually cut into sticks four 
feet long, and a pile four feet wide, four feet high and eight feet long is 
a cord ; a pile four feet wide, four feet high and four feet long is a half- 
cord ; a pile four feet long, four feet wide and one foot high is a cord foot, 
or a " foot of wood." 

18. To find the solid contents of a cube or any rectangular solid, we 
multiply the three dimensions together, but all the dimensions must be 
of the same kind, — that is, all inches, ail feet or all yards, and this will 
give us the solid contents in cubic inches, cubic feet or cubic yards. 

19. To find any one dimension of a rectangular solid, when the other 
two dimensions and the solid contents axe given, we divide the solid con- 
tents by the product of the two given dimensions. 

20. To find the solid contents of a prism or cylinder, we multiply the 
area of one end by the length. If the area is in square inches we mul- 
tiply by the length in inches, and this gives the solid contents in cubic 
inches, etc. 

21. To find the solid contents of a cone or pyramid, we multiply the 
area of the base by one-third of the perpendicular height. 

22. To find the solid contents of a sphere or globe, we multiply the 
diameter by one-sixth of the circumference, or multiply the circumference 
by one-sixth of the diameter. 

28. The solid contents of irregular solids may be found by several 
methods : 

2 
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First — Fill some vessel with water and place the irregular solid in 
it, and then catch and measure the water which runs over. [231 cubic 
inches are 1 gallon.] 

Second — Place the irregular solid in a rectangular or cylindrical ves- 
sel, fill the vessel with water and then having taken out the irregular 
sofid, measure and find the solid contents of the cylinder or rectangular 
volume which remains between the top of the water and the top of the 
vessel. 

Third — If the irregular solid is all of one kind of material, divide 

the weight of the irregular solid by the weight of one cubic inch of the 

same material, and the quotient will be the solid contents fn cubic inches. 

24. To find the dimensions of a cube whose solid contents are given, 

we extract the cube root of the solid contents. 



MISTAKEN IDEAS. 



Within the past few months, several contributors to the JP)X>- 
vidence Journal have given expression to their opinions regarding 
the •* forcing system" now so prevalent in our public schools. 
Many of the facts thus presented to the public lead the friends 
of education to question seriously whether or no the present 
system is really the best. While there is much to be said both 
for and against it, it would be well to view this subject from the 
teacher's stand-point as well as the pupil's or the parent's. 

However diverse the opinions regarding methods, all educators 
may be included in two great classes, — those who claim that 
every child should be educated in that particular direction to 
which he is naturally inclined, and that all his time, strength and 
ability should be devoted to the perfecting of the one talent which 
they declare to be the birthright of every one, — and those, on 
the other hand, who claim that every child should have as com- 
plete an education in every science as is possible for him to 
obtain, asserting that whatever natural abilities seem deficient 
should be developed by art, and that the artificial should, as 
nearly as possible, supply the lack of the natural. 
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The majority, of course, are included in the latter class, and 
many parents look upon the public school as a sort of educational 
mill into which their children are to bo put in early years, to be 
turned out by a mysterious mechanical process, within a certain 
period, perfectly finished in every department of art, literature 
and the sciences. And with true American go-a-head-i-tive-ness, 
they do not realize the effort which must be put forth to acquire 
even a moderate amount of knowledge, and the time which must, of 
necessity, be the concomitant of that effort, but they expect this 
result to be attained almost immediately. A certain course of 
study is prepared for each grade of the public school, and a cer- 
tain and, usually, a very limited period is fixed for each. Such, 
however, is the variety of studies that, of necessity, many years 
are required in order to complete them. A child enters school 
surely at as early an age as five years, and most of our graduates 
are eighteen, thus proving that thirteen or fourteen years of 
childhood are devoted, almost exclueively, to mental labor. 

The effects of this soon show themselves, and are as evident to 
teachers as to parents. Parents complain bitterly, and not alto- 
gether without reason, that their children are overtaxed, and 
become nervous and delicate, and on this account allow them- 
selves to cherish hard feelings towar,l the teachers, judging the 
whole thing from their own stand-point. Many of these hard 
and unjust criticisms which we as teachers, are too often obliged 
toheai, are not, as they seem at first to be, the offspring of ingrati- 
tude and lack of sympathy with us in our daily tasks, but the 
result of mistaken ideas with regard to the facts which we our- 
selves often fail to present to our pupils in the schoolroom, or to 
the parents who complain. 

One of the first of these mistaken ideas is in regard to the true 
object of a school. A worn, weary mother once said to the writer, 
in the presence of her children, W I wish school commenced Monday 
morning at six o'clock and closed Saturday night at nine." Now 
what idea did that mother have of the true piovince of a school, 
or what did her children learn from that remark? They saw that 
they were sent to school simply to get them out of the way, and 
that it made little difference to her whether they did their tasks 
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or not. The schoolroom was to them only a public nursery-room 
and the teachers so many nursery-maids appointed to keep them 
out of mischief. Unless the teacher, in spite of home influence, 
could eradicate this mistaken idea from their minds, of what ad- 
vantage would school ever be to them ? It is unreasonable to expect 
that whatever home influence may be, daily instruction at school 
will always produce the desired effect. 

Another mistaken idea is that teachers, and they only, are to 
blame for the difficult tasks and long lessons assigned to pupils. 
Parents do not consider that teachers stand in the same relation 
toward the committee as their pupils do towards them, and that 
the committee are usually guided in their decisions by the wishes 
and opinions of the parents. They fail to understand that it is 
they themselves who indirectly impose these tasks. When they 
send their children to school, they expect them to be thoroughly 
instructed in many different sciences, and that too within a very 
limited period. In order to do this, the pupil must of necessity 
be overworked, and yet it is parents who love to boast that 
Johnnie is only thirteen and studies astronomy and Virgil, and 
is number one in his class, failing to realize that Johnnie lacks 
that experience and culture which one or two years will give 
him, and that at thirteen he is struggling with subjects which he 
is really incompetent to grasp, but which at sixteen or seventeen 
he could easily master and appreciate. And so to gratify the 
pride of parents, children are forced to undertake that for which 
they are wholly unsuited; and committees in arranging courses of 
study for schools pamper to this vain-glorying taste, and compel 
teachers to carry out the plans thus formed. 

The most general, however, of all mistaken ideas, is that the 
faults of the system are the faults of the teacher. Together with 
all the trials which teachers meet in their schoolrooms, many of 
us are daily obliged to face this from the outside world. We can- 
not fail to realize that there are many faults in our schools which 
we would gladly correct, but time and experience only will ac- 
complish this result. Is there an earnest, devoted teacher who 
does not daily, have this thought in his mind? Many such, as 
day after day they glance about their schoolroom, are conscious of 
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a deep regret because of the thin, attenuated faces, rounded 
shoulders, stooping forms, and utter lack of muscular develop- 
ment among their pupils, and must admit what is now so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that the public schools of America are killing 
her children. 

But what can be done? Nothing, we answer, until parents 
undertake the responsibility of setting matters right. When 
they are willing to be satisfied with less, or to devote more time 
to the attainment of the same amount of knowledge, when they 
learn to expect from their children only feix hours of brain-work 
a day rather than ten or twelve, then there will be more time for 
muscular development, more mental as well as physical health, 
just as much true knowledge gained, and far less grumbling 
about the forcing system. These results can be brought about 
only when parents are willing to co-operate with teachers instead 
of standing aloof and finding fault, and when they, are willing to 
do this they will find the teacher ready to join them in the work. 
The overworking of pupils in our schools will cease when the 
parents demand it. Until then they can justly blame only them- 
selves. B. J. £. 



JUNE. 



Come, oh, come, thou month of gladness, 
Flowers and sunshine, mirth and song; 

Hushed should he each note of sadness, 
When thy presence floats along. 

Leaf and hud, in beauty royal, 
Crown thy ever youthful brow ; 

Lovely vassals, true and loyal, 
Throng thy passing footsteps now ; 

And methinks the skies are fairer, 
As they bend above thee, June; 

And the gush of music rarer, 
When thy choral notes attune. 
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Lo! the morning's rosy fingers, 

Earlier bind thy jewels on; 
And the Western sunlight' lingers, 

When the hours of day are gone. 

Earth and air, and all their voices, 

Blend in one glad welcome strain ; 
E'en the silent sod rejoices, 

Now thy pulses wake again. 

Spring reveals her buried treasure, — 

Autumn yields her harvesX boon ; 
But in vain they strive to measure 

Hours as bright as thine, oh, June. A. B. c. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 



[An abstract of speeches delivered by Harris H. Beecher and William L. 
Bostwick, in the New York Assembly, March 24th, 1874, on the Compulsory 
Education Bill.] 

It is evident that the children of this State have not received 
the full benefits which our Free Schools afford. Of 1,522,000 
children of the school age in this -State, 325,000 did not euter 
school for a single day during the past year. What then shall be 
done ? Shall not they be compelled to come in ? Here arises the 
question — Is not compulsory education inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of free government? If there is anything upon which the 
stability of our free institutions depends, it is the education of its 
citizens. 

If we turn to the records of history, we find compulsory educa- 
tion adopted by nations both free and despotic, and followed by 
most beneficent results. The laws of Solon required the educa- 
tion of all the citizens of Athens. Sparta, under the laws of Ly- 
curgus, took the child from its parent at the age of seven, and 
educated him until he was thirty. Charlemagne and Martin 
Luther both recoguized the necessity of educating the citizen, in 
order to secure good laws and intelligent obedience. Many of 
the most progressive nations of Europe have adopted this princi- 
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pie. Compare Prussia and France. One gives us scene after 
scene of horror, called revolutions ; the other, a progressive and 
well-ordered State, a nation of good and frugal citizens. Her 
educated soldiery met the vaunted military of France, and Sedan 
was the result. 

"But,* says one, "Prussia was a despotic government and could 
easily make such a law." Then, surely, if a despotic government 
found that compulsory education conserved the best interests of 
the State, it is of the utmost importance that it should be carried 
into effect in this country ; for the principle is well established 
that the freer the government the greater the necessity of univer- 
sal education. In our country, above all others, the people rule. 
The rulew ate trained up from the ranks of the people. The vote 
of the ignorant citizen counts as much as the vote of the educated 
citizen. Now, what are the facts in the case ? Let us see. In 
1872, of 7,500,000 voters in the United States, 1,000,000 could 
not read the ballot which they cast. Does, not this fact speak 
powerfully in favor of compulsory education ? The last census of 
this country shows that, on the average, ten times the per cent, 
of illiterate persons become criminals that would if they were 
educated ; and that thirty times the per cent, of illiterate become 
paupers that would if they were intelligent, or had such education 
as our common schools and this law intend to give them. It is 
also a well-established principle that universal education tends to 
universal morality. Has, then, the State done her whole duty in 
order to protect herself from pauperism and crime ? Surely, if 
she has a right to punish a crime, after it has been committed, she 
has a right to take measures which will evidently prevent the 
commission of the crime. 

But suppose the parent oppose the edqcation of the child, has 
the State any right to interfere? Why not? The State compels 
the parent to feed and clothe the child properly, why should it 
allow him to starve the child intellectually and morally ? Individ- 
ual rights under the freest government must always yield to the 
public good. Opponents cry — "No coercion in a free govern- 
ment !" But is not coercion exercised in every department? Do 
not the tax gatherers, courts of law and officers coerce all who 
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fail to comply with the law's demands ? It has been well said that 
liberty with law is fire on the hearth ; that liberty without law is 
fire on the floor. 

How then can this compulsory education be effected ? 

First — Let us have general provisions applicable to all parts of 
the State alike. 

Second — Give authority to each particular town or city to make 
rules and regulations suitable to its exigencies. 

Make it the legal duty of all parties having the care of children 
between the ages of eight and fifteen, to see that they are instruc- 
ted in spelling, reading, writing, grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic, for at least fourteen weeks in every year, eight of which 
should be consecutive. Exception should be made in case of 
children whose mental or physical condition renders their at- 
tendance at school or instruction inexpedient. Especially 
should we seek to cure the great evil of employing in factories 
young children from morning until night, month after month and 
year after year, giving them no education at all, but suffering 
them to grow up in ignorance, until they become too old to attend 
school. The remedy lies in requiring the employer, under a heavy 
penalty, to demand and receive from the child between eight and 
fifteen years of age, before employing him in the factory, a certifi- 
cate signed by the school teacher or officer of the district, showing 
that the child had received the legal fourteen weeks instruction or 
its equivalent, during the previous year. If the parent is abso- 
lutely unable to furnish the child with text-books and proper 
clothing, let society do it. Surely the result will be ample re- 
payment. In case of truancy, where the child resists the attempts 
of the parent to send him to school, society should step in and 
compel attendance. 

The highest interests of this State and the whole country call 
upon us to carry into effect these provisions. Similar ones have 
been for a long time carried out with great success in Massa- 
chusetts and other States. Let us remember that the intelligence 
of a nation and the well-being of a nation are united by an indis- 
soluble tie ; when one rises, so does the other; when one declfues, 
so does the other. It is the duty of legislators to carefully con- 
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aider this vital question, so that by their action the best interests 
of the State shall be subserved, and the cause of humanity promo- 
ted. A. J. J. 



THE REAL AND THE TRUE. 

" When asked where he got his models, Guido summoned a common porter 
from his calling, and drew from a mean original a head of surpassing beauty. 
It resembled the porter, but idealized the porter to the hero. It was true, but 
it was not real." 

The work of the artist consists in representing nature as it ex- 
ists, and in exalting the natural into an ideal. The expression of 
the idea of beauty in the mind was the earlier and, perhaps, loftier 
form of art ; and strove to lift man above the common and the 
coarse, above the positive and the actual, by showing what was 
possible to man, but not common to mankind. The faithful imi- 
tation of the natural, the reproduction of the actual, is a later and 
possibly, more beneficial form of ait ; and has for its object the 
quickening of the susceptibilities to the beauties of the world 
around us, and the awakening of the sympathies for a common 
humanity. The originals of the first were but the creations of the 
artist's mind, and were never met with except in words or marble, 
colors or sounds. The originals of the second are God's creations 
and God's creatures. 

It seems that a similar distinction between the real and the true, 
between the actual and the possible, must be made in the art of \. 
teaching before it can reach and fully benefit mankind. There is, 
no doubt, the true teacher, the true scholar, and, as a resultant, 
the true school ; but there is also the real teacher, the real scholar, 
and, consequently, the real school. The hardest labor of the 
teacher, more trying than discipline or instruction, is the conflict 
between the two ; between the conception and the reality. 

The tine teacher is the combination of all that is loftiest and 
best in intellect and morals, heart and soul, with the power of 
quickening and developing the same in others. That this ideal 
is sometimes realized is acknowledged and felt with the keenest 
appreciation by those who are struggling towards the same. 
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The real teacher is limited in intelligence and information, in 
strength of character, and all qualifications for usefulness to 
others. And the consciousness of the fact brings with it a strong 
temptation to work below the measure of the talents received. 
Hence the importance of the ideal. w The source and motive of 
Progress is a sense of want, of short-coming. It is the very voice 
of truth, which confesses imperfections and yearns to rise. This 
true, this humble sense of actual imperfection is provoked and 
kept alive by a vision, by an ideal of possible perfection, which 
haunts the secret soul of man, and bears witness to the original 
greatness of human destiny." The temptation to indulge in vain 
regrets, in unquiet longings to be or to do what God has not 
intended, and what he will never require, may be met by studying 
the real, or, still more effectually, by setting aside ail worldly 
obligations for the occupation, and choosing it with the conscious 
intention of furthering His work and will, imploring Him take it 
up into the great scheme of his service, and make it instrumental 
in furthering His designs. 

The true school accomplishes effectually the object for which it 
exists — to develop harmoniously and naturally all the youthful 
faculties. But such a school requires the true scholar, embodying 
what is possible to man, but not common to mankind. 

The real scholar, or pupil, for whom the school exists, is any 
conceivable form of humanity. Each child differs from every 
other in temperament, natural endowments, and outward circum- 
stances. The work of the school, or schools, is w to give to each 
child such an education as will best fit him to perform life's work 
successfully and honorably in that sphere for which Prividence has 
evidently designed him — to make him a useful citizen, contented 
with his lot, that he may discharge all its duties and enjoy all its 
privileges. " 

Not all who enter our schools can become scholars, nor is it 
essential to their happiness or the prosperity of the nation that it 
should be so. The necessity for skilled labor is felt and efforts 
are being made to train to some mechanical art those who cannot 
receive all the benefits of the present system of schools. 

The formation of habits of precision and promptness, and the 
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cultivation of a sense of responsibility, and a habit of industry, 
may be made results of our schools that will contribute towards 
success in any calling. 

Even for those who are enabled, by circumstances and endow- 
ments, to receive the full advantages of the provision made by the 
State, there is something higher than the mere exaltation of the 
natural into the ideal, in the quickening of the susceptibilities to 
the beauties of the outer world, and the awakening of the sympa- 
thies for a common humanity. Self-love impels so powerfully to 
self-culture that conscience sometimes finds it necessary to prevent 
it from degenerating into selfishness. 

The teacher has often been represented under the figure of a 
sculptor, and not an uncommon failure of the past has been the 
endeavor to produce from every piece of humanity the ideal 
" scholar" of the teacher's mind. The labor not unfrequently re- 
sulted in discouragement to the teacher, disgust to the pupil, and 
failure to society. Sculptors of life are we, " but the designs are 
notour own," the w blocking-out," "pointing," and "fiuishing" is 
labor sufficient without attempting to improve the subject. 

The sublimest creation in marble that ever brain of man con- 
ceived is, without doubt, the cathedral at Milan. w On the great 
steeple — surmounting the myriads of spires — inside of the spires — 
over the doors, the windows — in nooks aud corners — everywhere 
that a niche or a perch can be found about the enormous building, 
from summit to base, there is a marble statue, and every statue is 
a study in itself. Every face is eloquent with expression, and 
every attitude is full of grace. Raphael, Angelo, Canova gave 
birth to the designs and their own pupils carved them." 

So it seems the design of the Creator that each individual should 
exhibit in the peculiarity of his circumstances, education, moral 
temperament, and mental endowments, a new specimen of redeem- 
ing love and grace. He knows the position each statue is to occupy 
and builds it into its place with a perfect unity of design. When 
our eyes behold the matchless beauty of His Spiritual Temple, 
will not the sight more than pay for any amount of labor spent in 
making ready even one living stone* c. 
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SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 



This is a matter of the greatest importance, especially in case 
of the High and Grammar schools. Book knowledge is generally 
regarded as the essential element. This we do not believe. For 
teachers, we want men and women, not living dictionaries and 
walking encyclopedias. The teacher has not only to instruct, 
but also to keep his school. We expect to dispense with the lat- 
ter duty at the millenium, but not before. Until that time, the 
success of teaching will depend upon the success of keeping. 
The teacher may be able to read Latin at sight, give the parts of 
irregular Greek verbs without hesitation, recite every proposition 
of the Legendre in order, yet if he lacks the manhood which 
compels scholars to respect and obey, he will utterly fail as a 
successful teacher. 

The qualification of a good keeper of school, is neither book 
knowledge nor brute force. It is strength of character and 
knowledge of human nature. We do not object to examinations 
of teachers. They are necessary. The teacher must be compe- 
tent to teach in the department to which he is chosen. The ex- 
amination determines whether he is or is not. But we do object 
to this being made the Alpha and Omega of selection. Find out 
their social aud moral qualities also. Is the candidate upright and 
energetic or lazy and sly? Is he feared and disliked, or loved 
and respected by his associates ? These facts are of the highest 
importance. Send the proper school officer to inquire into these 
matters. If the person has taught before, let the officer be sent 
to interrogate parents and pupils as well as committee. Cost 
money, will it? Suppose that it does ! Shall we not willingly 
expend a few dollars to secure a teacher for our High or Gram- 
mar school who is to have the training of our children's minds 
and hearts for, perhaps, a number of years? O, this penny wise 
and pound foolish course of action, shall we never escape it? 

Many deserving men are pushed one side, because they have 
not received a collegiate education. But a collegiate education 
may have injured instead of bettered a student. It would un- 
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doubtedly be a benefit to the community, if the diplomas of rnany 
were written in ink which disappeared as soon as it saw the sun- 
light. Whom do we choose as the foremen in our mills and 
shops? Not often the best workman, but the best manager. 
Not 'the one who knows the most about every part of the machin- 
ery, but the one who from general knowledge can get the most 
work out of the men with the least grumbling. The best navi- 
gator often proves the poorest captain. He must be able not only 
to tell his sailors how the ship should sail, but to secure their 
hearty co-operation in having her so sail. If the teacher cannot 
by the force of his own emotion and belief inspire his pupils with 
some of the energy, ambition, and honesty which moves him, 
then the education of our children becomes dead letter or a means 
to evil. Let us have men and women for teachers, or else fill our 
High and Grammar schools with text books and encyclopedias, 
and let the children educate themselves. It will be vastly 
cheaper. a. j. j. 



WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

FALL RIVER HIGH SCHOOL, MAY 9, 1874. 

GRAMMAB. 

1. What is the difference between a common and a proper nounP 

2. Define a Proposition ; a Sentence ; a Clause ; a Phrase. 

3. Into how many classes are sentences divided? Give an example of each 
class. 

4. Correct the following sentences : — Nothing never can justify such conduct. 
Ho who stole the melons you should punish. On Lindens hills of blood-stained 
enow. The book is yours. The teacher don't say so. 

5. 6 & 7. Parse the italicized words in the following sentences: — We should 
pray for what may be best for us. He gave me what I wanted. Speak gently to 
the erring one. 

8. Write a sentence with an adjective element modifying the subject. One 
with an adjective element modifying the objective element. Write a com- 
pound sentence. 

9. Give the principal parts of went, drown, eat, given, flow. 

10. Analyze the following sentence :— Know then thyself; presume not God 
to scan. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. If 40 yards of carpeting I of a yard wide, will cover a floor, how many 
yards of matting 1| yards wide, will cover a floor of equal size? 
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2. A school enrolls 180 pupils, and the number of boys is 'four* fifths of the 
number of girls, how many pupils of each sex are enrolled in the school? 

27.5 .3 

3. -f- = What? 

2.5 4 

4. Write a bankable note for 90 days, dated to-day, for which you would re. 
ceive $475 if discounted at a bank to-day ; interest being 7 per cent. 

5. Find the missing term in this proposition — 25 : — : : 2.5 : 7.5. 

6. If it cost $84 to carpet a room 36 feet long by 21 feet wide, what will it 
cost to carpet a room 33 feet long and 21 feet wide? 

7. When gold is 115, what amount in currency can be bought tor $8,500 in 
gold? 

8. Sold 6 overcoats for $30 each; on three of them I made 20 per cent., and 
on three of them I lost 20 per cent. How much money did I gain or lose by 
the transaction? 

0. What is the square root of 1040 1-16? 

10. The rafters of a house are 13 feet long on each side, and rise 5 feet in the 
middle. How wide is the house? 

physiology. 

1. Name the organs of circulation of the blood. 

2. From what source is the blood derived, and what are its uses? 

3. What changes are effected in the blood by respiration? 

4. Define Digestion, and name the principal organs by which it is performed. 

5. Why is mastication of the food necessary to perfect digestion? 

6. Has the state of the mind any effect on digestion, and if so, what? 

7. By what organs, and how are the motions of the body performed? • 

8. What effect has a lack of exercise upon the muscles? 

0. Describe Ihe skin and tell its uses. 

lu. Why does an impure state of the skin injure the health? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name two rivers of the U. S. that flow into the Atlantic ; one that flows into 
the Pacific, and two that flow into the Gulf of Mexico. 

2. Name two loading Manufacturing States, two leading Agricultural States, 
and two leading Commercial States. 

3. Name a river flowing into the Caspian Sea; one flowing into the Baltic, 
one into the Mediterranean and one into the North Polar Sea. 

4. Where are the Appenines? the Pyrenees? the Alps? the Atlas? the Andes? 

5. Name three great manufacturing cities in England. 

6. Write five lines about mountains with respect to their climate. 

7. Write five lines about rivers with respect to their influence on the com- 
merce and fertility of a country. 

8. Name five countries in Asia. 

9. Name five Lakes, five Capes and five Seaports in the United States. 

10. Give the width of the Zones in degrees, and the seasons peculiar to each 
Zone. 

history. 

1. What was the cause of the "Starving time" in Virginia, in 1610? 

2. What can you tell about the Pilgrim Fathers? 
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3. What can you say about the first Governor of Massachusetts and who was 
his successor P 

4. What can you say of the treaty of friendship made with Massasoit in 1691 P 

5. By whom was New York settled? Write five lines about this topic. 

6. Write five lines about the Alabama Claims. 

7. Write five lines about the Rebellion. 

8. Name the first live Presidents of the United States. 

9. When was the Constitution adopted? 

10. Why do we celebrate the 4th of July? Write five lines about this event. 



■«♦*■ 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOL-GRADUATION EXERCISES. 

Semi- Annual Examination of the State Normal School on Friday, June 26, 
commencing at 0.30 a. m., at Normal Hall, No. 265 High Street, Providence. 
The public are cordially invited. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Proria, III., May 11th, 1874. 

Tht fourteenth annual meeting of the National Educational Association will 
be held in Detroit, Michigan, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 4th, 
5th and 6th days of August next. A cordial invitation has been extended to the 
Association by the Governor of the state, the Mayor of the city, the State and 
City Superintendents of Public Instruction, and the Board of Education of the 
city. The use of Assembly-rooms for the sessions of the Association has been 
tendered by the city authorities. 

The following is an outline of the programme for the meeting : 

GENERAL SESSION. 

t 

" Report of the Committee on Upper Schools"— the subject of Dr. McCosh's 
paper last year. Rev. George P. Hayes, President Washington- and -Jefferson 
College, Pa., chairman of committee. 

" A National University." President A. D. White, of Cornell University, is 
expected to present the leading paper on this subject. 

" Sex and Education." It Is intended that there shall be an opportunity for 
a full discussion on this subject by exponents of the leading views concerning 
it. Dr. Edw. H Clarke, of Boston, will present the first paper. 

Of the evening addresses nothing definite can at present be announced, ex- 
cept that Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, is expected to deliver 
one of them. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

1. " The Elective System in Colleges and Universities." Prof. A. P. Peabody, 
Harvard College. 

2. " Coeducation of the Sexes in Universities." Prof. J. K. Hosmer, State 
University of Missouri. 

8. "University Endowments." Hon. J. B. Bowman, Regent of the University 
of Kentucky. 
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4. " Classical Studies in Higher Institutions of Education. v Prof. James D. 
Butler, Madison, Wisconsin. 

5. "Plan of the University of Virginia." C. S. Venable, Chairman of the 
Faculty of the University of Virginia. 

DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

1. " Report on the Actual Courses of Study of the Normal Schools in the 
United States, together with statistics relating to such schools.' 1 John Ogden, 
Assistant Principal of the Ohio Central Normal School, Worth! ngton, Ohio. 

2. " What are the Essentials of a Profession; and what must be the special 
work of Normal Schools to entitle them to be called Professional? " Larkln 
Bun ton, Head Master of the City Normal School, Boston, Mass. 

8. " Method and Manner. Louis Soldan, Principal of the City Normal School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

4. •* Training Schools in connection with Normal Schools." Report by the 
chairman of the committee, J. C. Greenough, Principal of the State Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

" Report of the Committee on Uniform plan and form for publishing the 
principal Statistical Tables on Education." T. W. Harvey, State Commissioner 
of Common Schools, Ohio, chairman of committee. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. • 

" Several Problems in Graded School Management." Hon. E. E. White,Ohlo. 

" Language Lessons in Primary Schools.*' Miss Keeler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Armstrong, Principal of the State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., is 
expected to present the subject of •* Science in Elementary Schools." 

Complete announcements concerning programme, facilities for travel, hotel 
accommodations, etc., will be made as soon as possible. 

S. H. WHITE, President. 
A. P. Marble, Secretary. 



THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting will be held at North Adams, Mass., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, July 29 and 30, 1874. 

The members attending the Institute will be enabled to visit the Hoosac 
mountain and tunnel, and It is hoped the trains will be running, so that oppor- 
tunity will be given to pass through the tunnel. Those wishing to attend the 
meeting, and then to visit Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, or the White 
Mountains, will be able to procure excursion tickets at reduced rates for the 
round trip. The time of this meeting is so arranged that those who desire to 
attend the National Educational Association the following week, at Detroit, 
may attend both meetings upon the same trip. 

The charges for members of the Institute at the Arnold House, are $2 a day, 
and at the Richmond and Ballon Houses, $ 1.50 a day. Ladles wishing free en- 
tertainment will communicate with some one of the following committee: A. 
P. Potter. F. P. Brown, J. Rockwell, A. D. Miner, Miss Stella M. King, and 
Miss A. M. Veazie, at North Adams. 
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EDUCATIONAL APPROPRIATIONS IN RHODE ISLAND, 1874. • 

For public schools, ninety thousand dollars, to be paid as heretofore, twenty- 
seven thousand dollars on and after July 15th, 1874, and the residue on and after 
December 31st, 1874. 

For the support of the Rhode Island State Normal School, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For traveling expenses for the pupils of jthe State Normal School, fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

For teachers' institutes, for defraying the expenses of procuring teachers and 
lecturers, to be holden under the direction of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, five hundred dollars. 

For the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, three hundred dollars. 

For the support of juvenile offenders sentenced to the Providence Reform 
school, twenty-two thousand dollars. m 



NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Semi-Annual Meeting was held in the rooms of the School Committee, 
City Hall, Boston, on Friday, May 29, 1874, beginning at 94 o'clock, A. M. 

The exercises consisted of discussions of the following papers, and other 
sulfects suggested by members of the Association. 

" Promotions ; especially to the High School. Should they be annual or 
semi-annual? '' A paper by A. D. Small, Supt. of Schools, Salem, Mass. 

"Have the children in our schools the ability and time to learn Arithmetic? 
A plea for the innocents." A paper by E. A. Hibbard, Supt. of Schools, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

•' Tests of Class-room Work.'' A paper by H. E. Sawyer, Supt. of Schools, 
Middietown, Conn. 

"Dull Scholars ; Have they any rights which a first-class school Is bound to 
respect? " A paper by A. P. Marble, Supt. of ScI1«k>1s, Worcester, Mass. 



PROVIDENCE. 

Brown University.— The Catalogue of Brown University for 1873-4, con. 
tains the names of 218 students, of which number 100 belong in the State of 
Rhode Island, and 118 have their residence in other States. 

At the Public Exercises at Mowry & GoflTs School, April 24, Gov. Howard. 
Prof. Bancroft and Commr. Bicknell, who were appointed to decide on the com. 
parative merits of the declaimers, decided that the first prize should be awarded 
to H. T. Lippitt and the second to C. T. Godding. 

The Providence School Committee have amended the by-laws so as to provide 
that the school year shall commence on the first Monday in September, and close 
on the last school-day prior to the 4th of July, the twenty- fourth and thirty- 
eighth week and the week in which Thanksgiving Day occurs, ta be vacation 
weeks. 

3 
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Bristol.— We have received the First Report of the School Committee of 
Bristol, 1838. The expenses of the schools for the year were then $1517.42. It 
is stated that the Committee erected under the direction of the town " a commo- 
dious and substantial school house, at the expense of $300." 

Barrington.— The School Committee have formed a new school district to 
include the growing village of Drown ville, and the district has organized by 
the election of William T. Lewis, Moderator and Trustee, and Abner J. 
Donle, as Clerk. 

Messrs. Lewis, Charles E. Drown and Hall, were elected a building com- 
mittee to build the new school house for which $2000 were appropriated. A fine 
location has been secured on land ^belonging to Henry Staples, south of the 
depot, and it is expected that a neat and commodious house will soon be erected. 

In District No. 1, a special committee has been appointed to procure plans for 
a Jiew school house In that district. Districts 2 and 3 have good houses. This 
town has increased its annual appropriation this year over last, by $200. 

Cumberland.— The school in district No. 12 closed the first year in the new 
school house, April 24, and its high reputation was fully sustained by the closing 
exercises on Thursday and Friday. Annie E., Maggie J., Sarah G. and Emma 
Johnston, who were in the Grammar department, have neither been absent nor 
tardy, one year, and Annie E. Johnston has neither beon absent nor tardy tor five 
years. Who has done better ? 

Rev. C. W. Burnham, the efficient Superintendent of the public schools last 
year, has accepted a call from the Baptist Church, at Hinsdale, N. H. 

Evening schools were sustained last winter at Valley Falls, Lonsdale and 
Ashton. The length of each school was about eleven weeks. Two male teach- 
ers were employed, each of whom received $1.87 per evening, and ten females, 
wages $1.00 per evening. Total number of pupils registered 347, 184 males, 163 
females. Average attendance 237. These pupils twenty-five of whom were 
over lfc years of age and thirty-nine under 12, were to a great extent 
operatives in cotton factories, who labored from ten to ten and one-half hours 
per day. These schools have seemed to affect the attendance of the day schools 
only in one district, although pupils were not admitted who attended the day 
schools. There were several marked examples of application to study reported 
Expense of schools was about $900, $800 of which was furnished by the State. 

Cranston.— A Normal Graduate, January, 1874, Miss Cornelia M. Goff, 
Barrington, is teaching In the primary school, District No. 2; 

East Providence. — The following programme was arranged for the examina- 
tion of Watchemoket School, Friday evening, April 24, Lester A. Freeman, 
Principal: "Recitations by the various classes of the school; dialogues and 
select readings ; music and gymnastics; remarks by. Commissioner Blcknell, 
Rev. Mr. Paine, members of the School Committee and others. The examina- 
tion was held at Watchemoket Hall, which was not large enough to accommo- 
date the audience. 

Smithfield.— Rev. M. W. Burlingame has resigned the office of School Su- 
perintendent. His successor has not yet been appointed. 
Johnston.— Evening Schools were located at Olneyville, Dry Brook, Merino 
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and Plain Farm, Length of schools 13 weeks. Four male and two female 
teachers were employed. Average wages per week, ten dollars' for the former, 
and five for the latter. Total number registered 301, sixty of whom wore over 
18 years of ago and thirty-five under 12. Average attendance was 198. None 
were admitted who attended the day schools and many of the pupils were op- 
eratives and mechanics. Expenses of schools was $612.50, $300 of which was 
furnished by the State. The schools were reported successful, especially the 
one at Dry Brook. 

East Greenwich.— An Evening School was held in the school house, dis- 
trict No. 1. Length of the school 10 weeks. Total number registered 60, 38 
males, 22 females. The average attendance, which was 22, was greatly dimin- 
ished by night work at the Print Works. Books and stationery were furnished 
by contribution ; other expenses of the school $116.15. #100 was received from 
the State. 

Warren.— One evening school was continued last year eighteen weeks. 
Two male teachers were employed who received $7.08 per week. Total num- 
ber registered 96, 46 males and 52 females. Averago attendance 48. Expense 
of school was about $500, $125 received from the State. The school was re- 
ported as not a success owing to the fact that children advanced in years do 
not take advantage save in a few instances. A lot which is pleasantly situated t 
on the north side of Crane's Lane, has been purchased for a school house on 
the new territory. The lot contains one-quarter of an acre of land, the cost of 
which is #275. Evening schools were first opened in this town three years ago. 

Lincoln.— The schools in the 'consolidated districts, Nos. 1 and 2, closed 
their Spring term Friday, April 25. A larger number of the parents and friends 
were present than usual. There are eight departments in this district, and the 
gradation is excellent. 

Remarks were made in several of the departments by Hon. Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Gen. Lysander Flagg, Dr. A. A. Mann, Mr. Henry A. Stearns, and 
others. The speakers remarks* indicated that the schools were never, perhaps, 
in a better condition, and satisfactory to most, if not all, the patrons of the 
districts. 

Evening Schools were held last winter at Central Falls, Valley Falls and 
Manville. - 

Four male teachers were employed, average salary per week, 03.45. Num- 
ber of pupils registered 387. Average attendance 189, most of the pupils were 
employed in mills. The town appropriated 91000 for evening schools, and re- 
ceived $200 from the State. The evening schools of this town were a success, 
and there were marked examples of application to study reported. 

Portsmouth.— Miss Cora E. Place, Warren, a normal graduate, and Miss 
L. E. Smith, Wrentham, Mass., a teacher of successful experience, have been 
engaged for the Spring term, in District Nos. 1 and 6. 

North Providence.— The Smith's Hill Grammar School closed Friday, 
May 1st. The many, who were present, felt that the closing exercises evinced 
marked progress during the term. Forty-six pupils were not absent from 
school during the whole of the term, except on account of illness. This school, 
Mi*. Eli H. Howard, principal and Miss Mary A. Collins, assistant, is now in 
the city. 



J 
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Messrs. Howard and Wing, with their assistants have done faithful work in 
their schools, and the people appreciate their valuable services. 

W0ON8OCKET— The following preamble and resolutions were adopted at a 
meeting of the School Committee held April 29th. 

Whereas, The School Committee of Woonsocket have learned with deep 
regret that the health of Mr. Charles A. Chase will not permit him to resume 
his labor as Principal of our High School : 

Resolved, That we express to Mr. Chase our grateful appreciation of him as 
a gentleman and a teacher, and our entire satisfaction with his services in our 
High School. 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with him in his affliction, and trust 
that his sickness will prove but a temporary barrier to the full resumption of 
his chosen profession. 

Voted, That the rules and regulations governing the schools and the duties 
of the Superintendent, be appended to his annual report, and that the text 
books approved by the Committee be printed with the same. 

Voted, That May 3Jth, Memorial Day, and Thanksgiving Day, be holidays 1 
and that New Year's be discontinued as a holiday. 

Voted, That the te ushers be authorized to take up subscriptions in sums not 
exceeding twenty-five cents each on the 28tn of May, Prof. Agassiz's birthday, 
in aid of a memorial to be erected to his memory. 

Warwick. — The Spring term of the school at Natick, commences April 27. 
Mr. John Q. Adams, and Miss Theresa Westcott, who have been in this school 
several years remain as teachers of the Grammar and Intermediate depart- 
ments. Miss Ella T. Remington, a resident of the village, has taken the place 

• of Miss Ella A. Hoyle, who resigned to be •* First Assistant," by becoming Mrs. 

• J. .Q. Adams. 

The School at Phcnix commenced its Spring and Summer session Monday, 
. May 4, under the direction of the excellent teachers of the last year, Mr. 
William C. Munroe, of the Grammar department, Miss Lucy Sisson, of the 
: Intermediate, and Miss Carrie Remington, of Primary. 

A Normal Graduate, Hattie J. Dodge of Watchemoket, has been engaged 
. to assist Mr. % Rockwell in District No. 4. 

Normal Schools. — The new State Normal SchooFof Nebraska, had during 
. the present year 357 students. There are three departments— model, prepara- 
. tory and normal— and the students in the normat school practice teaching in 
. tho model school. 

Kansas is to have a newNcnnal School, to be established at Concordia, 
which gives its school house, grounds, Ac., valued at $8,000, to the institution. 
The school will be opened the 1st of September. 

Tennessee has 4,680 teachers and 417,442 children of school age (6 18). 
The average salary of teachers is $32 per month. About $30,600 dollars has 
been donated to the public schools from the Peabody Fund during- the past 
. year. 

There are over 14,500,000 children of school age in tho United States. 
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The Common School is the name of a new educational journal published at 
Davenport, Io., by the Gazette Co. W\ E. Crosby, Editor. 

Dr. Schmidt, Professor of Astronomy in the University of Athens, has just 
finished a map of the moon, upon which he has been at work for 34 years. 

Boston. — The resignation of John D. Philbrick as Superintendent of Schools, 
and Charles M. Cumston, as head master of the English High School, have 
been tendered to the School Committee of Boston, and have been accepted. 

A teacher who^till uses the methods of a third of a century ago, being 
asked why he did not leach better, replied that he was in favor with'hisjdistrict 
now, and ho feared if he changed he would not be liked so well. This shows 
the necessity of educating public opinion, and thereby creating a demand for 
the best teachers and the best style of teaching. 

The Superintendent of the Schools of Colorado, calls the employment of 
cheap teachers ** extravagant economy." 

The compulsory education bill which passed the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives) failed in tho Senate. 

* 

Compulsory education has been defeated in Pennsylvania. One fact deve- 
loped by the discussions is that there are not school houses enough in many 
places to educate all the children, if they were compelled to go to school. 

New Hampshire. — The State Superintendent of public instruction in New 
Hampshire, is engaged in forming associations of town superintendents of 
schools in the different counties. It is their object to discuss such matters as 
are implied in the duties of a superintendent's office. All who are or havo 
been school superintendents are considered members ex-officio. 
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PROFESSOR GREENE'S ANALYSIS. 

The advent of Bopp's Comparative Grammar, fifty years ago, imparted to 
linguistics an impetus, the force of which is not yet lost. Since his time, much 
labor has been devoted to this department of study, marked by the same zeal 
that attended the revival of the classics in the fifteenth century, but based on 
broader principles. The results of this toil and research have far surpassed all 
the dreams of the imagination, and we are glad to notice that competent men 
are beginning to gather up these results and to apply the principles already es- 
tablished to the elucidation of the English language. Much light has already 
been thrown upon its etymological growth and historical development, but 
still instructors complain that students enter our colleges possessing, with all 
their acquisitions, a very limited knowledge of their own mother tongue, cer- 

3* 
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tainly not one-tenth part the critical knowledge they hive of Greek or Latin. 
That this is not as it should be all acknowledge. It is duo in part to the false 
system into which our preparatory schools have fallen. We no longer ask the 
•question, what branches will tend to develop most symmetrically the mental 
powers, and bring into harmonious play all the spiritual energies, so that the 
young man may be best fitted to enter upon the higher courses which the col- 
lege curriculum presents; but the question, what is the shortest time within 
which we can cram the boy with sufficient Greek, Latin and Mathematics, to 
enable him to pass successfully the examination which stands between him 
and the college. This is the reason why higher English, beyond what is re- 
ceived in the grammar school, and many other branches which should be pur- 
sued at an earlier stage, are so sadly and irremediably neglected in our pre- 
paratory schools. 

This state of things, however, has, in a great measure, arisen from another 
cause, namely, the want of suitable text-books. Among the vast amount of 
trash upon language with which the press is yearly teeming, there have ap- 
peared mnny valuable treatises upon English from men who are authorities, 
but they are all treatises upon special features, as Earle upon Etymology, Ellis 
upon Sounds, or of particular periods, or of individual writers, as Abbot on 
Shakespeare, and Morris on Chaucer. A general work, however, upon the 
syntactical structure of the English language, prepared by one conversant with 
the ancient and modern branches of the great Indo-European family, one who 
grasps the genius, 'the underlying principles which permeate all the lan- 
guages of ancient and modern Europe, and which have aver determined and 
still control their growth, both in external form and internal content; one who 
from above may look down upon all these inherent energies ever working in 
language, as constant, as incessant, as reducible to law and order as those ot 
material nature, one who can discern what of these are general, what particu- 
lar, can analyze and classify these principles as far as they appear in our mod- 
ern literature and speech, and, what is of the most vital importance, can adapt 
this analysis and classification to the comprehension of our youth, a work. I 
say, of such a character, prepared by such an one, has long been a desideratum 
in our preparatory and higher English schools. Such a work has Professor 
Greene aimed to furnish in the one before us, entitled "An Analysis of the 
English Language." Although for many years a teacher of natural and exact 
science, yet the author seems to find his true realm in tracing, not only the 
subtle pulsings of m »terial forces which permeate the universe of matter, but 
also those more subtle, more mysterious forces which permeate the world of 
mind and find expression in language. All the precision of thought and clear- 
ness of statement engendered by long devotion to exact science the author 
brings to the study of language, and the clear and logical analysis running 
through the work, seen even in the minutest detail, show how essential it is 
that scientific training should be joined to literary culture in preparing for any 
of the learned professions, and especially those which involve public instruc- 
tion. 

Having devoted considerable time to an examination of the work since its 
first appearance a few weeks ago, I should like to speak of it in detail, of its 
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^development, of its neat form, binding and type* of the art displayed in the use 
of different kinds of type in order to bring out the relative importance of the 
paragraphs and sub-divisions, and especially of the sixth chapter, which treats 
of the domain lying between the three adjacent territories of Grammar, Rhet- 
oric and Logic, but I will leave this for more competent minds. We feci as- 
sured that by the study of such a book as is now placed in their hands our 
jrouth will be prepared 10 enter with appreciation upon the more advanced 
courses in Philology afforded in our colleges for which they have hitherto been 
to a regretful degree unprepared. * 



Henry L. Shepard & Co., of Boston, propose to publish a complete HIS- 
TORY OF THE MARINE CORPS OF THE UNITED STATES, from the 
pen of the well-known journalist, M. Almy Aldrich, of Boston. He has de- 
Toted much time and labor to the work, and his name alone is a guarantee of 
the high literary merit of the book. The official reports and other documents 
on which the work is mainly founded, have been compiled by Captain Richard 
$. Collum, of the Marine Corps. Thia» efficient and popular officer has for 
many months spent such leisure time :is his active duties in the service 
allowed, in the collection* of data, and to the Corps with which he has been so 
long connected, this fact will bo a sufficient evidence of the care devoted to 
the historical facts recorded. 

This book will constitute, in the language of the author, ** the heretofore 
unwritten chapter of our national record,"— the connecting link in the history 
of the United States. Such a work has never before been undertaken ; and 
the author, walking in the previously unexplored paths, has discovered and 
recorded facts of such interest, in connection with our national progress, as 
must make his book a standard historical work. In connection with the mat- 
ter naturally included in such a book, the author has been able to procure 
some important and highly interesting facts, in the secret history of the army 
Jind navy, — the seal of secrecy being broken, now that the success of the plans 
upon which the seal was placed has been attained. The book will also con- 
tain a full list of all tho officers connected with the Marine Corps, from the day 
of its organization to the hour on which the work is issued ; the date of the 
commission of each officer will be given, followed by sufficient data to show 
the various promotions, etc., through which each passed. Subscription price 
five dollars per volume. 

A. S. Barnes, have made a SLATE ATTACHMENT to the Independent 
Child's Speller. It is a New Feature in school books, and is applied under a 
Patent to their books only. Its peculiar advantages are : 1st, To teachers,— 
For memoranda, class figuring, daily records, etc. 2d, To students, — For 
writing, spelling, ciphering, map-drawing practice, special notes, etc. 3d, To 
general readers, — For all the purposes to whioh fly-leaves and margins of 
books are usually applied, such as temporary comments, indices rerum, etc. 
It adds to the cost of books from five to fifteen cents per copy, according to the 
size of the slate. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Struggle for National Education. By John Morley, publisher,. 
London, Chapman & Hall. 

The American Primer. By William J. Davis. Publishers, John P. Morton 
& Company. 

Brief Essays and Brevities. By George H. Calvert. Publishers, Lee & 
Shepard, 41, 45 Franklin street, Boston. 

A Collection of Music for School Festivals. Compiled from the 
National Music Readers and other sources, published by Ginn Bros., Boston, 
1874. 

From Gladding Brothers and Tibbitts. First Steps in General History. 
A suggestive outline. By Arthur Gilman, M. A., author of** First Steps in 
English Literature," "Seven Historic Ages," etc. New York, published by 
Hurd and Houghton, Cambridge. The Riverside Press, 1874. 

From J. S. Burn ton, publishers, 149 Grand street, New York. My Visit 
to the Sun; or, Critical Essays on Physics, Metaphysics and Ethics. 
By Lawrence S. Benson, author of Benson's Geometry. 

From the agency of A. S. Barnes & Co., H. M. Caleb, general agent for 
National Series of School and College Text Books, 32 Brom field street, Bos- 
ton.— •* One Term of School Books." Copies of fourteen weeks in Philo- 
sophy, Geography, Physiology, Chemistry and Astronomy, Key to Steel's 
Sciences. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D. 

The American Botanist and Florist Object Lessons in Botany. By 
Alphonso Wood, A. M. School History of England. By A. B. B. Berard. 

From Gladding Brothers & Tibbitts.) — Half Hour Recreations in 
Popular Science, Dana Estes, editor. No. 2, Coal as a Reservoir of Power. 
By Robert Hunt, T. R. S. Atoms. By Professor Clifford, M. A. Price 25 
cents per copy, $2.80 per year. Half Hour Recreations in Natural History. 
Division First, Hours with Insects, twelve parts. Part 3, price 25 cents. Re- 
lations of Insects to Man. By A. S. Packard, Jr., Editor of " The American 
Naturalist," author of " Guide to the Study of Insects," "Our Common In- 
sects," &c., published by Estes & Lauriat, 143 Washington Street, Boston. 

William Bradley & Co., of Springfield, Mass., publishers of Kindergarten 
and Home Amusements, publish a Manual for Croquet Players, with a • 
code of laws which, if adopted by tt»e players throughout the country, would 
add ten fold to the sport to be derived from this game. Messrs. Bradley & Co. 
are doing their utmost to establish a scientific game, by selling these books at 
a very low price. 

First Steps in Geography. A new text-book for beginners, intended to 
accompany all the editions of the Atlas of the " Great Outline," by Theodore 
S. S. Fay. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, Fourth Avenue and Twenty Third 
Street^. 

Rkports.— Eighth Annual Report of the Superintendent o( Public Schools 
of Missouri. From John Monteith, Superintendent. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the State Commissioner of Common Schools, 
to the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 1873. From Thomas W. 
Harvey, Suite Commissioner. 
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VOL. XX. F. W. TtLTON, Edi*oh. NO. VII. 

GENERAL EDUCATION. 

M. StoWel, a member of the French legation in Prussia, at 
the breaking out of the late war, wrote a number of valuable ad- 
dresses to the French Government, which have since been pub- 
lished in France. * The volume contains an introductory letter in 
which M* Stoffel discusses very frankly the elements of Prussian 
strength, and those of French weakness. After quoting the words, 
"It was the Prussian schoolmaster, who gained the battle of 
Koniggr&tz," * he adds : " These words have been spoken and 
written since the end of the war of 1866, and to-day every body 
repeats them as an undisputed truth." The source from which 
these words come make them remarkable. The enemies of the 
Prussians were convinced that average intelligence enters as 
really into the strength of an army as the number of men or 
* muskets. In admitting that the efficiency of a soldier is increased 
by education, we simply give an illustration of a principle of 
political economy, which we all practically recognize, viz. : Labor 
to be most effectual must be intelligent. The question has been 
asked, w What would ensue if every child received a reasonably 
good education ?" The inquiry is one of intense interest. As 
facilities for general education have increased, many persons have, 

* C&t le maitre d'loole Prussian qui a gagn4 la battaiUe de KSnlggraU. 
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as they believe, seen the beginnings of great evils resulting from 
the diffusion of intelligence, and they would arguo that if every 
one received a good education, the whole social framework would 
collapse. 

A Boston gentleman, a very intelligent business man, said to 
the writer a few weeks ago : " I think there is more provision than 
there should be in our higher institutions of learning for the aid 
of poor young men. After they receive their educatiou they do 
not know what to do with it. They feel above manual toil, and 
there' has thus been withdrawn from the sphere of labor so much 
strength. I am tired of having young men come to me begging 
for employment. I ask them what they can do. The answer is 
that they have graduated from college and are ready to take any 
suitable position. But there are few positions which they would 
deem suitable, which they are fitted to enter at once. To assume 
business responsibility to advantage, there must be a long special 
training." 

This is specious, and there is danger of being led by such re- 
marks to entertain a kind of sympathy with the opinions of those 
who make them. A moment's consideration will show how super- 
ficial a view they express. That a man with one training is not 
at once fitted to enter a work requiring training of a very differ- 
ent kind, is evident. But it is no more fair to argue from this 
that the training which he has is of no value to him, than to say that 
a chemist is a burden to society, because he cannot make a watch 
or build a carriage. The fact that there may be a period of a few 
weeks or months before a person, who has just left the school, 
finds his work, by no means proves that there is no work for him. 
Yet the conclusion above quoted, that there are too mauy educa- 
ted men, rested upon the bare fact that there is a time when such 
persons are in search of employment. The fair test would be to 
follow these very persons, and, at the end of five or ten years, to 
ascertain whether they are useful men, occupying important 
places, and exerting an influence over their fellow men, which 
their education has helped them to win and maintain ; — to ascer- 
tain, in short, whether their labor is more effectual as a result of 
their training. If our institutions would gather statistics upon 
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this point, they would possess great interest and value. Prof. 
Phelps, of Andover, has recently made public the results of such 
inquiries concerning the graduates of the Theological Seminary, 
for a long term of years. While it would be unfair to take a spe- 
cial school of this kind to represent the average result of the 
training given in the various institutions of the land, it is yet ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to find that but a very small fraction of the 
work done there can be called waste. 

The idea has become quite prevalent that so large a proportion 
of the rising generation is being highly educated, that the ranks 
of laborers are being thinned. There are several fallacies in- 
volved here. There is current a very exaggerated idea regarding 
the ratio which the number of persons who are being highly edu- 
cated, bears to the population of our land. The very men who 
decry what they call over-education, if asked to-day to what pro- 
portion of the population they would give a liberal education, 
would set a standard far in advance of what the school and col- 
lege are doing. Would they give the advantages of a collegiate 
or thorough scientific course to one in one hundred ? We as yet 
scarcely approximate to such a result. Would th6y give a good 
English education to one-half? If so, instead of placing them- 
selves in opposition to those who are striving to promote general 
education, let them pull with us hand to hand, and they will re- 
main our companions many years, I fear, before their own stand- 
ard will be reached. 

Another error consists in the implication that a man becomes 
any less a laborer, when he uses his brain more than his hands ; 
or that it is the tendency of sound education to degrade manual 
labor. There have always been idle and shiftless men and 
-women, and there always will be such; but think you that they 
are suffering from a superabundance, or a terrible want of the 
right kind of education? If there is any system of education 
which decries labor and casts disgrace upon it, blot it out, but do 
not trail the noble idea of culture in any such mire. If the educated 
man labors with his head instead of his hand, is he to be called 
idle? If, instead of turning the spinning wheel, be is setting up 
machinery, which will do away with seven-eighths of the cost of 
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manufacture, is he idle? If, instead of plying the sickle in your 
field, he is inventing a machine by which you will mow acres in 
a day instead of rods, is he idle? If, instead of pulling his skiff 
across the river, he is building a bridge which can accommodate 
the traffic of cities, is he a burden to the community? If, instead 
of driving the post chaise, he is experimenting, while other men 
sleep, upon the methods of making the electric current our letter 
writers, is he to be denounced? 

Suppose for the moment that the schools are giving a reasona- 
bly good education to every child. It is quite impossible that the 
results would at all coincide with the predictions of the class of 
persons alluded to. The demand for the products of labor can- 
not be diminished ; and as long as a demand exists, there will be 
a corresponding supply. We will suppose, for example, that a 
company of one hundred highly educated persons removes to some 
spot where it is impossible to secure any assistance. Does any 
one suppose for a moment that the company will starve, or live 
in discomfort of any kind, rather than perform the labor necessary 
to give them the comforts of life? The whole matter is evidently 
a self-regulating one. As long as the educated man can secure 
time for the employment of his highest faculties, by entrusting to 
some one else labor which can be as well performed by another, 
he will take and ought to take this course. Whenever necessity 
demands a change in this arrangement, it will be made. It must 
be admitted that if all were educated, all necessary labor would 
still be performed. 

In considering some of the superficial views of those who cry 
out against general education, we have said nothing of the social and 
economic advantages which would ensue. Economists assert with 
entire truth that all industrial processes, to be carried on most effect- 
ually, require a mental as well as a physical training. As farming im- 
plements become more complex, the truth is made clear to all, which 
has been often overlooked, that the farm to be roost profitable, must 
be worked by brain as well as muscle. 

The statement that one intelligent English navvy did as much 
work upon the railroads built in France as two more ignorant French- 
men, illustrates an important principle. The same amount of labor 
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which is now performed, could be performed in much less time by 
more intelligent laborers. The time thus saved might be placed at 
the disposal of the laborer to be spent in such a manner as his intelli- 
gence would suggest, or , if employed in additional labor, would add 
to the capital of the country. Without taking space to notice many 
kindred advantages which suggest themselves in this connection, let 
us glance for a moment, in closing, at the moral effect of education 
upon the masses now left in ignorance. 

An inestimable injury is done to him, against whom the avenues 
of mental improvement are closed. A moment's consideration will 
show us that education is the source of our truest pleasures. To the 
grossly ignorant, literature in all its phases is a sealed book. Some- 
thing must claim a person's attention and occupy his thoughts. If 
all that is high and intellectual is beyond his reach, no wonder that 
he surrenders himself to what is sensual. The very leisure, which 
the friends of the working man are trying to secure for him, will be 
a curse instead of a blessing, unless you educate him to such a point 
that he can make a profitable use of his leisure. In the very nature 
of things, ignorance and vice will always walk hand in hand. Says 
Prof. Fawcett : 4i Not long since I happened to be calling on one of 
tLese laborers, about half past six o'clock in the evening ; he was a 
man of natural ability far above the average ; on my expressing sur- 
prise that he was going to bed at so early an hour, he replied in 
words which could not but produce a deep impression on any one 
who heard them : * My time is of no use to me ; I can't read, and it 
is no good sitting up wasting candles and fuel for nothing.' No one 
can be surprised if a man in such a position were tempted to go to 
the public house, where he would find society, and thus obtain 
amusement ; such visits may very probably gradually lead him into 
intemperate ways, and all the evils which result from drunkenness 
might ensue. But if this should be so, would not the chief responsi- 
bility be upon those, who, when this man was a child, permitted his 
life to be blighted with ignorance?" 

Leaving all sophistry aside, common sense, our instincts and history 
teach u* that intelligence increases the moral and material well-being 
of a people. We believe in Carey's definition of wealth as the power 
to command the always gratuitous services of nature. Those who 
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are plodding through life under the incubus of ignorance, are often 
as conscious of their misfortune as the leper of his sores, as the crip- 
ple that he cannot walk. Many, to be consistent, would be com- 
pelled to say to such — "This is a freak of your imagination , my 
friend. You are among the most fortunate of men, and we are try- 
ing to keep your class as large as possible." Editor. 
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THE TROUBLES AT BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

As the rebellion at Bowdoin College is over, and most of the 
young men have returned to their studies, it*may be wise to let the 
whole matter sink into oblivion as soon as possible. It would be a 
great pity, however, to lose any of the wholesome lesson?, which 
such an occurrence should impart. It is surprising that periodicals, 
conducted by men of intelligence and mature years, can find anything 
to commend in a general uprising of boys against legitimate authority, 
and against a feature of the college routine, which they knew to exist 
at the time they voluntarily united themselves with the college. 

The question of the wisdom of requiring military drill as a part of 
the college curriculum in no way enters into a fair judgment of the 
course taken by the students. As long as the exercise involved no 
physical cruelty or violation of conscience, there could be no reisona- 
ble foundation for the course pursued. It was simply an assertion 
of the Young American will, which has a better average development 
in our youth than their muscles or their minds. If the question is 
once opened — w Who form the govern ng body in our colleges, the 
Faculty or the students," — where are we to stop ? It is very difficult 
to understand how young men and boys, whose perceptions are 
proverbially quick ; who, in many matters, judge as correctly as 
their elders, can place. themselves in so false a position. Of the 
one hundred and fifty lads, more or less, who engaged in this re- 
bellion, there probably are not three, who, twenty years hence, 
would for a moment sustain their own sons in pursuing a simi- 
lar course. Children should, if possible, be early taught submission 
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to authority, and a distrust of their own judgment. The occurrences 
at Brunswick have been a trial to the officers and friends of the col- 
lege; but discipline has been maintained, and the action of the fac- 
ulty has been throughout so deliberate and thoughtful, as to win for 
the institution the respect of all friends of good government. It 
would have been vastly better to close the doors of the college for- 
ever, than, by a weak submission to the unreasonable demands of 
those who had no right to enforce them, to establish a precedent 
which would cause endless trouble to similar institutions. It would 
be pleasant to hope that the result might be a lesson to all college 
students, teaching them to avoid such headstrong action ; but instead 
of profiting by the experience of others, boys are not satisfied till 
they have themselves experienced the results of their own folly. 

Editor. 



TEMPERANCE IN SCHOOLS. 

BY RBV. H. W. CONANT. 

This is pre-eminently a practical age. How to live, is the ques- 
tion of to-day. ' To the solution of this problem the whole series of 
formulas for educational purposes are directed. To cultivate and 
develop the intellect, without a corresponding development of the 
moral character, is to fail. Hence it is that our legislators have 
made provision that the teachers in our common schools " shall aim 
to implant and cultivate in the minds of all children committed to 
their care the principles of morality and virtue." (Chapter 54, sec- 
tion 6, page 28, of School Manual.) 

The wUdom of this provision none can doubt ; moraljty and virtue 
are the basal stones in the rounded arch of humun character. With- 
out these the whole superstructure must crumble in ruins. It may 
have been reared by the proudest genius ; it may be embellished in 
the highest style of art ; th j key-stone for the arch may be fitted for 
its place, but its weight will crush the foundations unless they are 
upon the solid rock. 
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Among the requisites of a moral or virtuous character temperance 
is an integral part. The first step in the path of intemperance 
is a departure from virtue. All the alleys leading to a vicious life 
connect with this path. Here they diverge in multitudinous ways, 
'mid all the allurements of singing birds and flowers. In the 
sparkling glass the coiled serpent lies hidden from the view of the 
' unthinking youth. Hence the necessity of pointing out, with specific 
directness, the dangers that beset the pathway of our children from 
alcoholic drinks. 

The great number of premature deaths among the educated, the 
high hopes blasted ere the meridian sun has risen, the terrible wrecks 
among men of mighty genius warn all to beware, and utterly disprove 
the assertion of Holmes when he says, " It is not the silver bowl but 
the empty head that is in danger." 

Some specific knowledge of the nature of alcohol, the intoxicating 
element in all dangerous beverages, should be imparted to all. Each 
child should be taught his danger from this common, yet covert 
enemy. 

Should not our text-books contain chapters upon this subject? 
Should not the principles of total abstinence from all such beverages 
be engrafted into the very life of each child while in pursuit of 
knowledge. 

The school-room should be an arsenal of moral power. The 
pledge of total abstinence from all that can intoxicate should be pre- 
sented to each child in a plain, simple, intelligent discourse ; showing 
that, in keeping its provisions, there is perfect exemption from the 
dangers of intemperance, and in no other path. 

In Massachusetts over one hundred thousand children have taken 
this pledge in their public schools. The subject is presented by com- 
petent persons, the pledge presented and all who wish are permitted 
to sign, with the understanding that if their parents object their 
names can be 'erased. We are pleased to know that it is very sel- 
dom that a parent causes the name to be removed. On the contrary 
they receive encouragement in starting out in a path that ensures a 
moral and virtuous character. Should* not each teacher, in order to 
fulfill the requirements of law, teach temperance? It would seem to 
be obvious to all that there can be but one answer. 
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The feasibility of presenting the question in a pleasing manner and 
securing the adherence of the great majority of the pupils in our 
schools, has been demonstrated. When once committed to the prin- 
ciple of total abstinence, but a small percentage will deviate there- 
from. The field is an inviting one and commends itself to the best 
thought of the best minds of the age. Can our children be saved 
from the yawning gulf of intemperance ? 



THE BOY AGASSIZ. 

BT CHARLES BARNARD. 
HIS HOME. 



It was in Switzerland. The country of mountains and lakes. A 
small country, not much larger than the State* of Massachusetts, and 
shut up in the centre of Europe, far away from the sea. In the 
western part of Switzerland, near France, is the Lake Neuchatel, a 
long lake, deep, blue, and an clear as crystal. On the west stand 
the Jura Mountains, and towards the East one can see the High 
Alps. The Jura Mountains come close up to the lake, so that the 
vineyards that are planted on the steep slopes almost overhang the 
water. The mountains on the opposite side do not come so near the 
lake, and there is a strip of level country along the shore. Near the 
northern end of the lake is another smaller lake called Lake Morat. 
Between these two lakes stands the little village of TVfottier. It was 
here that John Louis Rudolph Agassiz was born, on the 28th day of 
May, in 1807. 

His father was a Huguenot clergyman. His grandfathers, for 
several generations, had been ministers of Protestant churches, and 
the family were originally from France. His mother was a native of 
this part of Switzerland, or the canton of Vaud, as it is called. So 
Louis was a native of Switzerland, though belonging to a French 

family. 

Mottier was a fine place for a boy. The village was small, and 
the woods, the grassy fields, the lakes, and the high hills were all 
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within easy reach. There was no end of sport to be found every- 
where. There were birds in abundance in the woods, and as for fish, 
the lakes seemed to swarm with them. As for boating, it was the 
one thing that afforded unending delight to every boy in Mottier. 
Louis did not go to school till he was eleven years old. What he 
did with himself up to this time is not fully known. All we 
can be sure about is that he had the free run of the woods and hills, 
and had a glorious time fishing. No boy in Mottier had ever been 
known to like to fish quite so well as Louis Agassiz. He thought it 
was certainly the greatest fun that had ever been invented for the 
delight of pmall boys like himself. 

Mottier is not like any village you ever saw in this country. The 
houses are made of stone, and the roofs of red tiles hang over the 
walls so that there are deep shadows under the eaves. There are 
balconies on nearly every story, with stairs on the outside, and as 
the roof hangs over them, these balconies are sheltered from the sun 
and rain. The family often sit out there in pleasart weather, and 
the railing is sometimes surmounted with rows of plants in pots, and 
bunches of dried grasses, onions, squashes, and the like, so that it 
looks from the street as if the family kept their store closet out of 
doors. In the streets are stone troughs with streams of cold water 
spouting in silvery fountains out of iron pipes. Here the horses and 
cattle come to drink and the women come to fill their pitchers. There 
are no water pipes in the houses, nor gas lamps in the streets, and 
the houses stand huddled together in a curious jumble, one house 
facing one way and the next the other way, so that the streets are 
crooked and narrow. There are no gardens in the village, but out- 
side of the town the whole country is one vast garden, extending close 
up to the foot of the snow mountains. 

Most of the children preferred to play in the narrow and rather 
dirty streets. Louis always made his way into the open fields or out 
on one of the lakes. He knew the name and the song of every bird in 
the wood 8 ; he was personally acquainted with the family of storks 
that had such a ragged nest on the top of the chimney of one of the 
houses ; and as for the fishes, he knew all their names, where they 
lived, and what they best liked to eat. On the matter of bait, he 
could satisfy the most diffident shiner that swam, or suit the most 
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hungry pickerel that ever leaped out of the water for a fly or grass- 
hopper. 

The boats on the Lake of Neuchatel are rather rude affairs. Round 
the landings of some of the towns, where the visitors from the hotels 
go out sailing, are boats that look like boats on the Hudson or Con- 
necticut. The native boats, such as Louis must have used, were 
queer looking skiffs, broad and flat on the bottom, very square at the 
stern, and with a low, broad bow that looked as if any extra big 
wave would certainly come aboard, and swamp the whole clumsy 
affair. 4s for oars, no American boy would think of using such 
clumsy things. It was all the same to Louis. It was a boat, and 
it would take him out on the wide, blue lake, so deep and clear, and 
would float him right over the pools where the best fishes lived. 

There are two ways of going a-fishing : One way is to catch as 
many fish as you can, take them home, cook them, and eat them up ; 
another way is to catch them for the sake of seeing what they look 
like, learning their habits, finding out how they live, and then letting 
them go again, or keeping them to show other people how such fishes 
really look. Boys generally fish on the first plan, and count their 
greatest gain in having a good striugful for the frying-pan. Louis 
wept on the other plan. He went to learn something about the fish, 
whether he caught any or not. He was more anxious to catch one 
of each kind than to get the extra big fellows that were so fine for 
the cook. He wanted to see how they looked, to count the stripes 
on their backs, to look at their fins, and in fact to know all about 
them. If he caught an extra fine one he was more ready to cut him 
open to see how many bones he had, and to take him apart like a 
watch, to see how he was made, than to make him ready for the din- 
ner table. Perhaps you think this very silly in him. Louis would 
not have agreed with you. He cared more to know about the fish 
than to eat him. 

Then he used to catch fishes that were not fit for the table. Min- 
nows, hornpouts, and other fishes that boys think very small game 
were his delight. He did not wish to eat them, but he did want to 
know how they looked, and what kind of eyes they had, and how the 
scales were colored. The water of Lake Neuchatel is wonderfully 
clear, and when the waves are still, one can see the bottom where it 
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is quite deep. Our ponds and lakes are brown or ruddy with iron 
stains. These Swiss Lakes have blue and white water, that is like 
glass when it is calm. Louis took advantage of this, and leaning 
over the long bows, where the shadow of the boat kept away the re- 
flection of the sun, he would watch the fishes playing round his line 
for hours. He did not seem to care much whether he caught anything 
or not, provided he could study their habits and learn how they lived. 
In time he found out where they laid their eggs, he knew by heart all 
the different kinds of food they had, and knew just when they came 
up to the surface to catch the stray flies, or when they sought out 
their soft beds, where they npent the winter. After a while he knew 
the name of every fish in the whole lake, and was personally ac- 
quainted with every finny family that swam or crawled in its waters. 
When he was eleven years old, his father decided to send him to 
school, and, with his younger brother, Louis set out for the academy, 
or gymnasium as they called it, at Bienne, a small town in the next 
canton. About this time, the Agassiz family moved away from 
Mottier, and went to live in the Valley ot the Orbe, at the other end 
of the Lake of Neuchatel, towards Geneva. 
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A FINISHED EDUCATION. 



BT GEOHGE 6. BURLEIGH, 



Years ago, a dry wag with a solemn face, who presided over the 
44 shooting" gallery of 4< young ideas/' in Plainfield Academy, when 
asked if a certain pupil had finished his studies, replied gravely,— 
with hyphens between the letters, — l4 Y-e-s, he h*a-s learned it a-a-1-1 
up and licked the dish I" 

This was significant enough to any one's apprehension, of what 
sort of student it concerned, and how small must have been the dish 
he had so thoroughly cleared. You will not be surprised to hear that 
this finished scholar contemplated a journey to France in a two-horse 
wagon, soon after his graduation. Such things are possible to genius 
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as we never before believed ! People who know the most have not 
been so fortunate as to find where education leaves off, — that is a 
lesson soonest learned by the shallowest brains. That bound-line is 
like the horizon, when one starts for it, it eeems just top of the hill 
yonder, and when he reaches the top of that hill, the blue, elusive 
boundary is further off than before. And yet, if he starts in the 
right direction and follows the flying goal, his chase is a success, for 
out, and out, in the everlasting Beyond lie the Happy Isles ; and in 
the steady pursuit are found the prizes of power, wealth, usefulness, 
honor, inward growth and delight, and that breadth and depth of 
character by which these gifts become mere testimonials from a Su- 
preme Master, who never graduates a pupil here but only into His 
higher school above. 

One gentlemen of means accumulated in the shoddy trade, sets the 
bounds of a finished education at the " Three Ra," — not Railway's 
Ready Relief, that's out of his line, — but *'Readin', 'Ritin', and 
'Rethmetic." Another adds 44 G'ography " enough to get him to the 
right capital when he is elected to the " Gineral Court." Hodge 
44 allows that when he went to school they didn't study bones, and 
there's no reason in't, beyond knowin' a spare-rib from a tender-line I ' 
and I guess he does not mean a billet-doux by his tender-line. 
Grumph says he " kin cypher to compound int'rest, and nobody kin 
go any furder with profit ; and es fur fractions they're a useless 
bother ; ef there's a half cent coming call it a whole one, and ef it 
aint a-coming — let it gof" 

Now this is' a cool putting of a summary process, and I have seen 
it practiced in the retail business ; but men who must make or break 
on the accuracy of a millionth decimal, will hardly call it an enlight- 
ened view, even from a business standpoint. 

When a friend of the writer went into a 'desert place in Central 
New York, to teach the rising Yon Humburgs and Van Staeddlhack- 
ers, the rudiments of knowledge, he drew down the honest indigna- 
tion of one burgomaster of ten-breeches* (Ten-broeck,) by inciden- 
tally maintaining the frightful solecism that the globe, — this solid 
Dutehman of a world, — takes a daily somerset ; which to the good 
man seemed equivalent to setting him on his head, and to risk pour- 
ing tongs, shovel, back-log and fire-dogs out of the chimney-top.. 
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He wanted no Yankee schoolmaster to tell him such 6tuff as that ! 
So men's ideas of a complete education vary considerably. No doubt 
there are limits to what a schoolmaster should teach, and the studies 
at seminaries must come to an end ; but the law of gravitation, the 
main facts of anatomy, and a good insight to the way, figures may 
serve us, is not outside of even the common scltool course ; and all 
that is needed to lay the foundation of a useful career belongs to the 
system of public education. Beyond this lie the specialties of every 
profession and trade, and mental pursuit, that one must seek for him- 
self and follow at his own cost, — a region a thousand times broader 
than any college can offer to the mere regulation student. 

If you go to school to get through^ you can finish your education 
as per contract, in three weeks, three months, or four years, or 
seven, as you fancy or can afford. If you go to school to learn how 
to study, and so begin your education, the last day of the longest 
life will find you a student, still hungry, and the plate full. There 
is a very appreciable difference between ballast and cargo, stuffing 
for a temporary purpose, and learning for the great ends of learning. 
One can carry sail splendidly, and make port in fine trim, with only 
gravel bags in the h >ld ; but when he comes into the hands of the 
stevedore, along side of the weather-beaten Indiaman, his load will 
Jook scrimp and foot up poorly, in comparison. It is a pitiful sight, 
^and one to start the twigs from a birch tree, to see a boy cheating 
the good soil out of a harvest by shoving hid corn and pumpkin seeds 
under sods and stones, to get his dish clean. But he is a shallower 
farmer of his brains who bends all his wits to getting over his les- 
. sons, instead of getting them, and who counts as success just so much 
as he has escaped learning. That being his aim, his success is per- 
fectly immense, he hits the owl every time, and graduates from his 
• place of * 4 shooting" with a finished ignorance; — the only authentic 
case of a finiched education on record. But when his ideas have done 
practicing, and he come 8 into the world's market with his game, he 
finds no purchaser, those Who like the thing are already supplied with 
home products for home consumption. Ignorance is too cheaply pro- 
duced to become a valuable commodity. 

It is not improbable that the public schools attempt too much, 
that out of the infinity of things useful to know, they may extend their 
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courses beyond the healthy average necessity, not because the things 
taught are not worthy and needed, but they cannot all be taught wor- 
thily and to our needs. 

But with this one lesson well learned, that the school is but the 
beginning of education, and all life is its continuation, the doubtful 
or less immediate branches may be safely deferred, that the immedi- 
ate may be more thoroughly mastered. 

"My son, have you eaten all you want?" asked an indulgent 
mother of her greedy boy. " No," groaned the distressed heir, " but 
I've eaten all I can" Such is the insatiable ambition of the best 
scholars that no limit but their capacity can be put to their acquisi- 
tion, — not all they want but all they can, is their practical limit. 
The things to be known are infinite, the capabilities of men are end- 
lessly diversified, but with a power of infinite unfolding, to all but 
the veriest idiot, even if it be denied to him ; so that, in view of 
these facts and the true relation of the school to life, we may say 
without offense to those who would but cannot, that to nobody 
but a fool is a finished education possible. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE.— Design and Plan. 



In all things it is well understood that the whole cannot be perfect 
unless all the parts are likewise perfect. 

The school-house is no exception to the rule, yet we are inclined 
to think that many people regard their school-house quite perfect, 
while in reality it may be so only in part. 

We often hear some particular school-house spoken of as though 
it were one of the most complete structures of its kind, and quite per- 
fect throughout. This is apt to be the case with a new school-house ; 
such a flattering description being given of it as to lead the public at 
large, who understand very little about such things, to look upon it 
as a most complete building, and worthy of being a model in all its 
parts. Perhaps one reason for this is that the committee who have 
charge of the work lead them, either through ignorance or vanity, to 
think so, in that their services may be the more highly appreciated. 
2 
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When we come to see one of these school houses, we are much disap- 
pointed ; and instead of finding it perfect as a whole we find it so only 
in part ; sometimes in one particular, and sometimes in another. 

In this article we deal not with minor points, not but what they 
are worth considering, but we propose simply here to speak of 
more general features, the Design and Plan. Those at all acquainted 
with architecture will readily understand these terms; lest some 
should not, we will state that by the Design we mean the external 
dressing — the treatment of the various parts which form the outside 
and make it what it appears to the eye from without. By the Plan 
we mean the interior arrangement, the combinations which go to 
make up the treatment and distribution of the various parts, rooms, 
halls, stair-cases, ventilation, light, heat, etc. 

Of these two things, the Plan and the Design, it is not enough that 
one of them only be good ; they should both be equally so. We fre- 
quently see a fine plan dressed up in a design that is exceedingly 
repulsive to the eye of taste ; and as frequently see the reverse, a fine 
design and a plan that is a disgrace to the eye ; wherein little or no 
attention is paid to such important things as good ventilation and 
light, and the best arrangement for stairways and entrance halls. The 
reason for this is that too little thought is paid to the school-house by 
those who have the power to control its arrangements, or to influence 
the building committee. Sometimes the committee have no eye be- 
yond the plan, and think if that is all right there is no great matter 
about the design, so they employ some individual who can possibly 
draw, and if he cannot it matters little, as he has unbounded confi- 
dence in his abilities to get up something equal to any architect, 
while he has no more taste than a common coal-heaver. Under such 
circumstances sometimes drawings are made, and sometimes not; 
whichever it may be, the result is the same — an external appearance 
not worthy the name of a design. 

Again, people often think that they have the best and most per- 
fect thing of the age, and even claim that they have, without going 
abroad and studying up what others may have ; or without looking 
beyond the large cities and school centres like New York and Bos- 
ton. This only shows the influence of such large cities ; whether 
they be the most advanced or not, the smaller places are apt to follow 
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their example. It not unfrequently happens that the chosen architect 
is ignorant as to the requirements of a first class school-house, indeed 
this is often the case ; whereas he should be thoroughly posted, and 
alive to all new improvements in the various lines of architecture. 
The architects of Providence, R. I., though, are particularly fortunate 
in having a model plan before them, superior to anything else in the 
country. It was worked by an old schoolman (Mr. Daniel Leach) 
who, with an earnest desire to perfect the school-house plan, made it 
his study for years. From his practical experience he knew better 
than any architect could know what was required. The result of his 
labors is the most perfect plan ever yet constructed. We are glad 
that it has become as it were, the adopted plan of the city wherein it 
was worked up, and that, for the past five or six years or more, no 
school houses have been built within in its jurisdiction which are not 
of this type. It commended itself to those who had the authority to 
control these things, so that thereby a number of architects have been 
obliged to adapt their designs to it, who perhaps otherwise would 
never have done so. 

With too many architects the Design is all that they care for ; and 
their work is secured, not so much from complete knowledge of the 
subject which they are called on to treat, as to their social or political 
influence, which secures to them all the best work to be done in 
their locality. The work completed, reveals their ignorance ; yet 
this even matters little, they get well paid, and if any faults or errors 
are noticed they are lightly dealt with, and the next like work is also 
secured for them ; and this too when, perhaps, there is some individ- 
ual who has given his time and attention to these things, and improved 
himself in them simply for love's sake, — for a desire to improve the 
common cause, — but his claims are not to be considered, even though 
he want for bread, beside the ignorance of these other parties who 
can claim the strong political favor of those in power. 

Thus it is over and over again, and the world goes on building 
school-houses one after another, fortunate if they are perfect only in 
part. The plan worked up in Providence, during the past twenty 
years or so, is far superior to anything else in the country. We say 
worked up because it grew, as it were, in that city. We see the 
germ in the Bridgham Street school-house, which was built some 
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twenty years ago. The defects of that building, which are however 
comparatively slight, have been improved upon till we have its most 
complete arrangement in the Federal Street school-house, built within 
the past three or four years. 

Now that such a fine plan has been secured, we hope that the 
knowledge of it will be spread far and wide and answer the purpose 
of a model, or to stimulate others to devise, if possible, a better one* 
Though we consider this plan so perfect we are not so prejudiced in 
its favor as to shut our eyes against anything better which may be 
offered. We always hold ourselves ready to accept improvements ; 
not those which are merely so in name, but which are in reality supe- 
rior to what is best at present. We cordially and earnestly ask all to 
bring forth their best, and a better than the best if such be possible. 

Perhaps the still later plan of six rooms on a floor may be better 
in some minor respects, but in the general principles they are the 
same as the four-room and the two-room plans. 

Much has been written on harmony, and indeed by some philoso- 
phers it has been considered the most important watchword known to 
man. We would not exalt this word beyond others full as important, 
but would like to see our modern school-houses harmonious through- 
out, in plan and design, and both of the highest order possible. To 
accomplish this the school committee should be men who are well 
informed in such matters, and who would neglect neither the one 
nor the other. First let them secure the best plan, and then, if pos- 
sible, the best architect, one who thoroughly understands the subject, 
and not some mere political favorite — some one who is capable of 
giving them a design of which they need not be ashamed ; and not 
one at which the stranger may point his finger in derision and say, 
that is a sample of American architecture ; as though it were the 
best we could do. Let the political and social favorites stand one 
side for the true artist ; and now that we have a most superior plan, 
let us use it ; and under all circumstances, try and secure a design 
in harmony with it ; a school-house, wherein these two things are 
united so as to make a perfect whole will have a most beneficial 
effect on the public at large. I. p. N. 

Washington, D. C, 
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OCEAN MOODS. 

fir GEO* 8. BURLEIGH. 

I.— The Tenth Wave. 

The warm south-west comes fluttering up the bay. 

Striping with shade the titan's shining fell; 

Lithely oVjr buried reefs the glossy swell 
Rolls like a tigress with her cubs at piny— 
The little waves that tumble where they may, 

With a low growl their mimic wrath to tell, 

The rocking fisher in his cedarn boat, 
Smiles on the sport as void of care as they. 
Wave after wave goes by with measured swing, 

Unbroken, slow, and with an inner hum, 
Till, like the tigress in her deadly spring, 

With a fierce growl the bursting waters come ; 
Deep yawns through granite teeth the abyss 1 throat, 
Then gnash the horrent jaws on shredded man and boat. 

• 

IL— Peace on the Waters. 

No wave is on the waters of the bay, 

For the warm air upon its bosom'sleeps, 

And not a pulse-beat of the outer deeps 
Disturbs the silver surface, where the day — 
A diffused opal, neither mist nor ray, — 

In soft nnshimmering light the dream airs steeps. 

Yon barque, below, its slender tracery keeps 
In lines unbroken as the cords that lay 
Their pencilled netting on the upper sky, 

Such peace pervades the solid-seeming sea. 
We should not marvel if His feet went by 

Who walked the printless waves of Galilee, 
Leaving no dimple from his sandalled tread, 
Only this warmer flush of sunrise light instead. 
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In your wanderings over hill and dale, and by the rocky shores, 
pass not by unnoticed the beautiful and varied creations of our Heav- 
enly Father. Every wild-flower has its own peculiar grace and 
beauty. The infinite variety of ferns and mosses is a never-ending 
source of wonder and delight. All wild flowers and leaves are more 
easily preserved than cultivated. 
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PUBLIC EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS IN BOSTON. 



It is more than well for the public schools to challenge the public 
attention by an honest public exhibit from time to time, of what they 
are doing, so far as such an exhibit is practicable. Thus they en- 
large their influence. Thus they secure the popular sympathy and 
consideration, to which they are entitled by reason of the magnitude 
of their work. Thus both teacher and pupil are stimulated to more 
earnest effort, which is also more delightful, since they feel it is to 
be publically recognized and commended. 

No way has yet been devised in which to make a worthy public 
exhibit of the work done in arithmetic, geography, grammar — an 
exhibit disclosing the actual accomplishments of each pupil. So 
far as these studies are concerned, each school must be left to itself — 
to an examination by the constituted authorities, and by such other 
persons as may be sufficiently interested to visit the school. There 
can be no general comparison in public, and by everybody, of one 
school with another. Could there be, the whole people would 
doubtless, be greatly interested. 

With reading and declamation a little more can be done in a way 
to interest the public ; but it is the attainments of individual pupils 
only that can be shown. Nothing is learned of the hundreds in 
village schools, of the thousands in city schools. There is no oppor- 
tunity to get at general results by a general comparison of schools. 
So few pupils are brought to the front that the universal parental 
heart is not enlisted. 

With music yet more can be done in the way of a satisfactory 
public exhibit Whole schools, or combined classes from different 
schools, can be so handled as to make a fair display of their attain- 
ments and defects, and in a manner to please. But the exhibit, 
when there are thousands of pupils in the schools, must be far from 
complete, while there is no time to linger over this or that thing and 
to meditate upon its merits until the exact truth is learned. 

It is in the graphic studies, in those studies which, like writing 
and drawing, appeal to the eye and through that to the mind, that 
we have all the conditions essential for making a complete and 
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honest exhibit of work done in school. Every pupil now comes to 
the front and shows what he has done through the whole term, or 
whole year, and how well or ill he has done it. Not only can each 
pupil be compared with every other pupil, but each class with every 
other class, and each school with every other school. Nor is the 
exhibition for an hour only ; it may continue for days and weeks 
until the whole truth has been recognised by the public. 

Since writing and drawing are especially available for public exhi- 
bition, teachers and school officials should make the most of them to 
thij9 end. But it may be said that other studies will be neglected in 
order to centre effort upon these. To this objection there are several 
answers; 1. With increased attention these studies will be sooner 
mastered, and so wholly out of the way. 2. Honest teachers will 
do honest work, and never deprive any study of its proper attention. 
3. School officials will see that pupils are not promoted without due 
qualification in all studies. This will take care of teachers inclined 
to be dishonest. 4. When any influence causes ordinary pupils to 
pursue any one study with uncommon zeal, the effect upon all other 
studies is usually good. The habit acquired, after a while, by 
zealous, thorough work in one direction is apt to make itself felt in 
every other direction. This hi one of the reasons why drawing, even 
with the exhibition feature emphasized, need not and does not reduce 
the attainments of pupils in their other studies. For these reasons, 
for the sake of stimulating teachers and pupils, for the sake of in- 
forming and enlisting the whole community, for the sake of empha- 
sizing in a marked manner that study which of all studies has the 
most influence upon the industries of a people, — the recent exhibition 
of drawings in Boston cannot be too highly commended. In the 
exhibition were some thirty or forty thousand drawings, representing 
nearly all departments of industrial art, and filling two large halls 
(Horticultural, upper and lower) and the rooms of the Boston Art 
Club. The halls were open for three days, the rooms of the Art 
Club for ten days, and the exhibition was visited by thousands and 
tens of thousands, belonging to all classes, men, women and children. 
Among the visitors were educators and manufacturers from distant 
States. As one moved among the crowd his ears were constantly 
saluted with ejaculations of delight and surprise. But those who 
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knew what ought to be accomplished, were not satisfied with 
the exhibition, except comparatively, that it showed excellent 
results under the circumstances, and was indicative of the better 
things which lie in the immediate future. Five or eight years from 
now they expect to witness results, that will not only be com- 
paratively, but absolutely worthy of distinguished praise. In a 
brief article like this it is impossible to give details, and quite im- 
possible, even in any length of article, to give an adequate idea of 
the exhibition without accompanying illustrations. Persons desiring 
this must secure the illustrated report of the examiners, which will 
soon be issued. Even this will fail, in some respects, as the draw- 
ings roust be greatly reduced, both in general size and separate lines, 
when photographed. 

The drawings from the public schools of Boston were displayed in 
the upper hall by schools. Each book or drawing bore the name 
and age of the pupil. The primary schools were represented, but 
the whole work done in them could not be shown, as much of it is 
slate work • Tne Grammar schools were represented by the books 
of the pupils, showing the daily work in the five subjects which 
have received attention in those schools during the year — freehand 
drawing of flat copies in outline, freehand drawing of objects and 
models in outline, geometrical drawing with instruments, memory 
and dictation exercises, and original design. There was universal 
astonishment at the success of the pupils in design, the Grammar 
pupils taking the lead of even the High School pupils. The draw- 
ings from the High Schools, especially from the English High, were 
commendable. But five years from now, when the High Schools 
are filled with the present Grammar School pupils, the work will be 
both of higher grade and vastly better executed. 

The lower hall was filled with drawings from the evening schools 
for mechanics in different parts of the State, and with patterns in 
color from the school of applied textile design at the Institute of 
Technology. Many of the best designs by pupils connected with 
this school had been sold to manufacturers, and so could not be 
exhibited. In this hall were drawings of every variety — for ships, 
epgines, machinery, woven fabrics, for buildings, from the cast, from 
nature. Each drawing bore the name, age and occupation of the 
person who executed it. 
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The drawings executed by the students in the State Normal Art 
School were displayed in the rooms of the A?t Club. They em- 
braced twenty-four different subjects, and showed the result of one, 
and the first year's work of the school. The rank obtained by the 
students in an examination extending through two weeks was given, 
as well as their names. No chance for shirking. The full course of 
this school extends over four years, and embraces sculpture, oil paint- 
ing, etc., etc., the leading object being to provide teachers for the 
public day and evening schools well grounded in all the departments 
of art. This is the first school of the kind in America, and will 
have many imitators. The number desiring to enter the school has 
been in excess of the. number who could be accommodated. 

This is the first exhibition showing the full scope of what Massa- 
chusetts and Boston, working together under the general direction of 
Walter Smith, have undertaken in the way of educating the whole 
people in industrial art, that the State may continue to hold her 
present distinguished position among her sisters by increasing her 
population and her wealth . The result, thus far, is full of encour- 
agement. The friends of the work feel that the greatest obstacles 
have been successfully overcome. The people begin to have a clear 
idea of what is meant by an art-education. The regular teachers of 
the public schools have learned that they can do, with a little effort, 
what is required of them, and the number of the grumblers and de- 
spondent ones grows beautifully less. With the aid of Mr. Smith's 
drawing-books, published by the enterprising house of James R- Os- 
good & Co., and the aid of suitable models, the work of teaching 
grows easier and easier. The present year has required less 
effort on the part of the teachers than last year, though the re- 
sults are much better ; and next year will demand less effort than 
this. Without suitable books and suitable models, it is impossible 
to produce good results even with double effort on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. For example, the cultivation of the taste is one 
of the chief objects. This is utterly impossible without beautiful 
printed copies and models to look at. Even if every teacher were 
an expert draughtsman, the blackboard would be inadequate. There 
must be books, containing prints and models ; these, too, must be 
beautiful. Homely copies and models corrupt the taste, just as the 
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speech of the child is corrupted by his constantly hearing inelegant 
language. The eye* and the ear must be treated very much alike, if 
we would have the works of the hand and the utterances of the lips 
beautiful and chastd Visitor. 
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Annual Examination of First Grade Pupils for Graduation from 
tiie Grammar Schools, and for Admission to the High Schools of 
San Francisco. 

arithmetic— 100 Credits— 3 hours. 

10 questions — 10 credits each. 

1. Divide 5-7 by 2-3 and give an analytical explanation of each step in the 
method. [No credits allowed for the method by rule, " Invert the diviser, 
&c."] 

2. Compound interest of $100 for one year at two per cent, a month, com- 
pounded monthly? 

3. Note given for $150, Jan. 10th, 1871. Rate of interest 10 per cent, a year. 
Paid on this note July 1st, 1872, $100. What is due May 25th, 1873? 

[Full credits if the answer obtained is within 10 cents of the exact answer. 
Five credits if within $1.00.] 

4. The decimal .75 is what per cent, of the decimal .25? 2 is what per 
cent, of five? 

5. How much land at $2 r an acre can a real estate agent buy for $5,250, 
after deducting his commission of 5 per centP 

6. A grain dealer buys 100 tons of wheat at $30 a ton ; he sells at 2 cents a 
pound; what per cent, does he gain? 

7. Which is greater, the interest or the true discount of $5,000 for 2 years, 
6 months, at ten per cent, a year? Whas it the difference? - 

8. Bought a bill of goods for $425.50, one half per cent, off for cash? 
Cash paid? 

9. Divide 4 by 1,000, multiply the quotient by .06, divide the product by 200 
and multiply the quotient by 4. 

10. Multiply 15 by |, multiply the product by 4-5, divide the second product 
by 12, add to the quotient 1-5, divide the sum by 2, subtract from the quotient 
1-10, multiply the remainder by £ and change the product into a decimal 
fraction. 

Grammar— 100 Credits— 2 Hours. 
1. Present Tense. 

1. I write a letter every day. 

2. I am writing a letter now. 

3. My letter is written now. 
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Change each of these three sentences into each of the six tenses of the In- 
dicative Mood, changing the words, now and every day into other words to 
denote time that shall correspond to the verb. 

2. Put each of the same three sentences into the Potential Mood, making 
use of the negative adverb, not, and also asking a question with each sentence. 

3. Principal parts of the following verbs: 1, go; 2, sing; 3, swim; 4, 
burst; 5, blow; 6, knew: 7, rise; 8, say; 9, sew; 10, speak. 

4. State the principal rule in Syntax about the relation of the verb to its 
subject; give and explain a correct sentence to illustrate; and also, write an 
incorrect sentence, correct it and show how the rule applios. 

5. What is the main rule of syntax about the relation of pronouns to the 
words for which they stand? Give a correct and an incorrect sentence to illus- 
trate the application, and explain both. 

6. What, besides a noun, may be the subject or the object of a sentence? 

7. Julius Caesar, Hannibal and Napoleon Bonaparte were great generals. 
Expand the contracted compound sentence into a full compound sentence. 

8. To him, who, in the love of Nature, holds communion with her visible 
forms, she speaks a various language. 

a. What kind of a sentence? 

6. What is, "She speaks a various language"? 

c. What is, "Who holds communion"? 

d. Parse to. 

e. Parse who. 

9. Correct the following sentences, if, in your opinion, they are incorrect : 

1. Every one of you have been studying their lessons. 

2. I, Richard Roe, who is of sound mind, doth make this last will and 
testament. 

3. There ain't more than a dozen persons there. 

4. You hadn't ought to have w«ent, for I knowed you'd fare exceeding bad. 

5. Speak low and slow and loud and fast and harsh and mild and soft by 
turns. 

10. Here is the con) position of a big boy belonging to a Second Grade 
Grammar Class. He certainly has not learned either the trade or the profes- 
sion of writing good English. Make it all over as well as you can, keeping the 
main ideas, if you can find any. Cut it up into sentences, punctuate it, put 
in capitals, spell it, and, finally, translate it into tolerable English. 

Which Is More Desirable Trade or Profession. 

The question is an important one and deserves carefull attention as it may 
not be long before we may have to decide this question for our selves. 

Now for my part give me a trade by all means, not that 1 like Shoemaking 
or Wood-Sawing better than Studing law or Medicine but think of he who 
has been studying law is well versed in Latin & Greek and may not be able 
to mend his boot or saw a stick of wood. 

Think of the School teacher who has to go to the Dress makers every time 
she tears her dress. 

I dont like a trade for life nor a profession but a little sprinkeled here and 
there wouldn't do harm but might do some good. 

NOTE.— Examiners w*U not credit according to anybody's pet system of analyst* or parsing, but 
will exercise the broadest liberality ; and will recognise any common-sense methods, without re- 
ference to the pecul aritiet of any particalar text book, whether Greene's, Brown'fc or Thompson §. 



2? 4 WRITTEN EXAMINATION QUE8TIONS. 

Physical Geography— 2 Hours. 

1. What countries are inhabited chiefly by the Caucasian race? By the 
Mongolian raceP 

2. Name 4 characteristic animals of the Arctic regions ; 8 of the Temperate 
zones ; 8 of the Torrid zones. 

3. Name at least 10 of the characteristic trees and food-plants of the Torrid 
zone ; of the Temperate zones. 

4. Name the four great Ocean-currents. What causes produce them. 

5. What great rivers ris* in the great plateau of Asia? Of North America. 

6. In what respects do Africa, South America and Australia resemble one 
another? 

7. Name five great plateaus, and state their approximate height. 

8. What winds supply California with rain? Brazil P 

9. Why have Niphon, Great Britian and the coast of Norway a compara- 
tively mild winter climate? 

10. Area, population, 4 principal exports, and 4 largest cities of California? 

Spelling— First Grade— 20 Credits. 

20 Words, half Credit each. 

Necessary, indifferent, extempore, ineffectual, occasionally, insatiable, 
cotillion, exquisite, tyrannical, inquisitive, chestnut-tree, threshing-floor, recol- 
lection, omnipotence, incoherent, apparitions, triumphantly, persuasions, 
acknowledged, immaterial. 

10 Credits. 

Half credit off for each mis-spelt word, and each mis-placed or omitted 
capital letter. 

Of all the subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto of Antiparos is the 
most remarkable, as well for its extent as for the beauty of its sparry incrus. 
tations. This celebrated cavern was first explored by one Magni, an Italian 
traveler, about one hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an inconsiderable island 
of the Archipelago. "Having been informed," says he, "by the natives of 
Faros, that, in the little island of Anliparos, which lies about two miles from 
the former, a gigantic statute was to be seen at the mouth of a cavern in that 
place, it was resolved that we (the French consul and himself) should pay it a 
visit. 

Mental Arithmetic— First Grade— 20 Credits— Half an Hour. 

NOTE. — Examiners will read the first question twice, allow one minute for solution, and then 
require each examinee to write the answer on a slip of paper. So proceed with each of the 20 
questions. 

1. What is 3-8 of 200. 

2. 240 is 3-4 of what numberP 

3. Add 2-5 and 3-8. 

4. How many times is 2-3 contained in 4-5? 

5. Product of 2* by 2*. 

6. Difference between 4 1-5 and 2 1-3. 

7. Three-fourths of any thing is what per cent of it? 

8. At three quarters of a dollar apiece, how many knives can be bought 
for $150? 
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9. i is what per cent, of i? 

10. How many cubic inches in 1-12 of a cubic foot of sand? 

11. How many square feel on the floor of a room 20 feet long and 14 feet 
inches wide? 

12. How many square acres in 4 square miles of land? 

13. How many ounces in 26 pounds of gold? 

14. How many inches of surface on a cubic block of wood 10 inches long^ 
10 inches wide and 10 inches high? 

15. If two yards of cloth cost #5.00 what will 21 yards cost? 

16. How many feet in 40 rods? 

17. How many limes is the decimal .2 contained in the decimal .05? 

18. What is the product of 2.5 by 2.5? 

19. At 121 cents each, how many pencils can be bought for $40? 

History— 5j> Credits— 2 Hours. 
Credit on a scale of 100 and divide by 2, 

1. When was gold discovered in California, and when was California made 
a State? 

2. When was the battle of Gettysburg fought and when did Lee surrender 
the main Confederate Army? 

3. In what year was the battle of New Orleans fought? Bull Run? 
Antietam? 

4. Mention five of the main successive steps that led to the War of Seces- 
sion. 

5. What was the Alabama, and what is meant by the "Alabama Claims"? 

6. Name 4 Amen can Inventors and state what they invented. 

7. Name 4 Great American Statesmen; 4 Orators; 4 Authors; 4 Military 
Commanders. 

8. How did that pari of the United States west of the Mississippi River be- 
come a part of our country ? 

9. What were the main results of the War of the Rebellion? 

10. What military commanders have been made Presidents of the United 
States? 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Department of Education. — Offices : Board of Education ; Trustee* 
of the State Normal School ; Commissioner of Public Schools ; R. I. School, 
master; at No. 101 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. Office hours, daily-* 
10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 

Teachers and School Officers— Please to take notice of the rules 
adopted by the Superintendents, at the meeting held June 11, and let all regis- 
tens be carefully kept accordingly. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS' MEETING. 

The School Superintendents of the State met at the office ot the School Com- 
missioner on Thursday, June 11th, at 10 o'clock. G. £. Whittemore was 
chosen Secretary. 

Commissioner Bicknell baying been requested by the Superintendents to pre* 
sent some rules in accordance with which, the various towns might have a uni- 
form method of registering pupils and calculating their average attendance, 
presented a series of rules, which, after having been thoroughly debated and 
slightly amended, were, by vote of the Superintendents, recommended for pro- 
mulgation in the following form : 

1. Every child should be registered who attends school as a pupil one ses- 
sion, or half a day. 

2. To find the average daily attendance of a school for a term or year, di- 
vide the whole number of days 1 attendance of all the pupils, by the whok 
number of school days in a term or year, and the quotient will be the average 
attendance. 

If a pupil does not enter the school at the beginning of the term, or leaves 
during or before the close of the term, indicate on the register the time said 
pnpil is not a member of the school, and during that time he or she is not to be 
reckoned as absent. 

3. To find the percentage of attendance of a school for a week, term or year, 
divide the total number of days 1 attendance by the total number of days 1 at- 
tendance, plus the number of days 1 absence. 

4. 1 o find the average number of pupils belonging to a school for a term or 
year, divide the total number of days 1 attendance, plus the total number of 
days 1 absence of all the pupils, by die whole number of school days in a term 
or year. Attendance and absence being marked against only those pupils 
actually belonging to the school. 

5. To find the number of different pupils who have attended school during 
the school year ending April 30: 

Let each teacher place a * before the names of pupils registered in the Fall 
schools, who were not registered in the Summer schools, before the names of 
pupils registered in the Winter schools, who were not registered in the Sum. 
mer or Fall schools, and before the names of pupils registered in the Spring 
schools who were not registered in the Summer, Autumn or Winter schools. 

The sum of the number of pupils registered in the Summer schools, plus the 
number of those to whose names the * is affixed, is the number of different pu- 
pils registered in a school during the school year ending April 30. 

If, during the year, and previous to entering the school, any pupils have been 
registered in any other public day schools in the same town, or in some other 
school in the State, the teacher will forward to the Committee the number of 
males and females, who have been thus previously registered, also stating how 
many of said number are under five, or over fifteen, that the committee may 
obtain a correct return of the number of different children who have attended 
the public day schools of that town during the year, and also of the number 
over five, or under fifteen, included in that number. The Committee will then 
forward to the Commissioner the number of pupils reported or registered in 
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" some other school " in the State, that the total number of different pupils 
who have attended the public day schools of the State during the year may be 
obtained. 

Superintendent D. C. Kenyon, upon the request of the Superintendents, read 
the following report on duties of Superintendents, which was referred to the 
special committee on that subject, appointed at the last meeting of tlio Superin-' 
tendents : 

"The Superintendent of Schools should be the executive officer of the school 
committee, and should receive full instructions with regard to the nature of 
his duties from that body. His duties should be not only advisory but also 
authoritative under the school committee, and he should be endowed by them 
with the same direction, oversight and authority respecting the schools of his 
charge as a superintendent in any other vocation receives from his superiors. 
He should learn the peculiarities and wants of every school ; should be a mem- 
ber of the board for the examination of teachers, and be present at thejr ses- 
sions. The superintendent should visit all the schools under his care near the 
beginning and close of every term, and as much oftener as his presence is re- 
quired or circumstances will permit, and should pass at least one session at 
each visit, see that the register is properly kept and correct returns are made. 
He should notice particularly the deportment of both teachers and pupils, the 
methods of instruction and government pursued by the former, and the man- 
ner of recitation of the latter, and maku suitable suggestions in regard to teach- 
ing, morals, or manners. If familiar with the teachers 1 style, it would bene- 
fit the school for the Superintendent to take charge of the school and conduct 
the recitations during the period of his visit. Whatever improvements or 
changes he may suggest, either in discipline or instructions, should be carried 
out by the teacher, and he should be responsible for their success or failure. 

He should be accessible to both teachers and parents at all times, for advice 
or direction, and should be able to decide promptly all questions respecting the 
management of schools. 

He should inspect the condition of the school house and its appurtenances ; if 
repairs are needed, it should be reported to the Trustee or School Committee, 
and evidence oi defacement or uncleanliness should be reported to the 
teacher. 

The Superintendent should see that there are no gross infringements of the 
rules and regulations established by the School Committee. 

It should be his business to correct everything, which he sees amiss in the 
operation of the schools, and no member of the School Committee should issue 
any order to c nflict with his authority unless the same has been duly passed 
upon by that body. 

He should endeavor to promote public instruction ; project and arrange teach- 
ers 9 meetings, institutes, and other educational meetings within the limits of the 
town, and advance the diffusion of knowledge by every means in his power. 

Superintendent N. C. Peckham, of South Kingstown, was appointed to pre- 
sent a paper on compulsory attendance at school, at the next meeting. 

The presentation of the report on methods of ventilation of school houses, 
was, at the request of Rev. S. S. G lis wold, the Chairman of the Committee, 
postponed to the next meeting. 
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Rev. B. A. Chase, of Cumberland, was appointed to present, at the next 
meeting, a paper on " How can a better knowledge of arithmetic be gained in 
less time than is now given it." 

After considerable informal, yet valuable discussion, on various educational 
matters, the meeting adjourned to meet on Thursday, June 25th, at 2 o'clock 
p. m., at the Normal School Building. — Providence Evening Press. 

NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

The Semi-Annual Examination of the Normal School commenced Thursday, 
June 25. The following Programme was arranged for Thursday and Friday : 

Thusrday Morning.— Devotional Exercises; Arithmetic; English Litera- 
ture in the Common School, Middle Class; Singing; Object Lesson on Birds, 
Senior Class; Method of Studying and Teaching History, Middle Class; 
Singing; Chemistry, Jnnior Class, (B.) Recess. 

Afternoon.— Singing; Examination of Graduating Class : Mental Philos- 
ophy, Principles of Didactics ; Modes of applying principles in schools of dif- 
ferent grades ; Class duties of the teacher; School Government, etc. 

Friday. — Introductory Exercises ; Salutatory, Ida M. Gardner ; Essays and 
Music ; Report of Principal, and Address to Graduates ; Valedictory, Annie E. 
Kenyon ; Awarding of Diplomas, by His Excellency Gov. Howard ; Addresses 
by Members of the Board of Education, and others; Parting Hymn, by Mary 
S. Tilley ; Prayer. 

GRADUATES. 

Greenville, 
Paw tucket, 
Providence, 
Providence, 
Pascoag, 
Oxford, Mass., 
Providence, 
Roslyn, L. I., 

The First Stroke is Half the Battle. 



Orra A. Angoll, 
M. Belle CUrko, 
Lydia S. Durfeo, 
Mary E. Eaton, 
Ida M. Gardner, 
Susie E. Ruling, 
Clara L. Hull, 
Annie E. Kenyon, 



Descriptions. 

In and Out of Place. 

Ruined Castles*. 

Anticipations. 

Compensation. 

Kindergartens. 

Woman's Work. 



Jessie Kerr, 
*Louise Mattison, - 
Orianna E. Nichols, 
Iillis O. Phillips, - 
Lydia S. Rathbun, - 
Ella A. Taylor, 
Alice E. Thompson, 
Mary S. Tilley, 



Lonsdale, 

Apponaug, 

Providence, 

Pasco Jig, 

Providence, 

Westerly, 

Newport, 

Newport, 



All Roads Lead to Rome. 

Brightest Gems. 

The Light of Intelligence. 

Harvesting and Sowing. 

The Real and the Ideal. 

Luther and Eiasmus. 

Heroism of Woman. 

Hidden Beauties. 



Thursday forenoon was devoted to class exercises. The class in Arithmetic 
illustrated the methods of teaching, and exhibited a thorough training in the 
actual duties of the teacher, chiefly alluding to percentage and banking, and 
while adopting the principles presented in the different text-books, introduced 
the modes of the counting room and bank. 



* Course nearly completed. 
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The class in English Literature in the Common Schools showed a delight 
and method in their study which will especially fit them to teach the important 
principles of Rhetoric to some of the older pupils in our ungraded or grammar 
schools. 

The Senior Class then had an Object Lesson on Birds, showing by specimens 
methods of determining the various orders and classes, and how lessons on our 
common birds may be profitably given to children, awakening their interest 
and developing their powers of observation. 

The next class illustrated a •• Method of Studying and Teaching History," by 
topics which was especially commended as ** practical and unique." 

The Class in Chemistry demonstrated a method of teaching simple sub- 
stances, and explained the experiments in a manner adapted to the compre- 
hension of school children. The singing interspersed enlivened the exercises. 

As arranged in the programme, the afternoon exercises were devoted to 
examinations of the Graduating Class in Mental Philosophy, Principles of 
Didactics, Modes of Applying Principles in Schools of Different Grades, 
Class Duties of the Teacher, School Government,- -which was defined as the 
securing of self government. All these topics were well calculated to bring 
out the underlying principles, which the teacher must faithfully follow to be 
most successful and useful. 

On Friday a very large audience assembled at the Graduating Exercises, 
more than filling the hall. At 9. 30 the graduates accompanied by music 
entered tho hall, thus announcing the beginning of the exercises. The plat- 
form occupied by them was made extremely beautiful by floral adornments. 
After Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. G. Bullen, of Pawtuckct, and 
singing by the school, Miss Ida M. Gardner, daughter of one of the heroes who 
fell in the battle of Gettysburg, and whose last service was his attempt to 
charge the Battery B gun, read the salutatory which treated of "Compensation'* 
as illustrated in the several departments of nature and of mind. The essays 
which followed, tho subjects of which, with the names of the graduates, wo 
give above, were characterized by the sound sense, thoroughness and ability 
which were exhibited during the examinations of the day previous. 

After the reading of the essays, Mr. Greenough gave a few extracts from 
his annual report, and then passed to a practical and instructive address to 
the graduates. The address was followed by the valedictory by Miss Annie 
E. Kenyon, which included addresses to the Trustees of the Normal School, 
teachers, pupils and graduating class of tho Normal School. 

In the absence of the Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor addressed the 
graduates and presented the diplomas. After the distribution of the diplomas, 
Mr. Greenough announced that the Lieutenant-Governor would conduct the 
remaining exercises, and his personal call for remarks gave tho audience the 
pleasure of listening to Rev. Dr. Robinson, Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell, (Commissioner of Public Schcols), and Prof. Lyon. 

The parting hymn by Mary S. Tilley, of Newport, was then sung by the 
class, and was followed by prayer by Rev. H. C. Graves. 

The Commissioner of Public Schools acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing reports and returns : 
In our next number in a smaller manner, there will be placed a list of 
3 
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all the returns and reports which aro not received before July 15, which is the 
date of the first apportionment from the State. 

Names qf Towns from which the following Reports and Returns are received on or 

before July 1st, as the Law requires : 



Beports of School Com- 
mittee. 



Bristol 

Cranston 

Burrillville 

Hopkinton 

Warren 

East Greenwich. . . 

Tiverton 

North Smithfield.. . 

Smithfield 

Exeter 

North Providence. . 

Richmond 

Johnston 

Newport 

New Shoreham 

Jamestown 

Glocester 

•Foster 



_ . . .... Treasurer's Reports in- 

Keturnsof School Com- K^urn of number of dtl- eluding a Statement of 

ferent children in the 



mittee. 



East Providence. . . 

Cumberland 

Lincoln 

Barrinjrton.... .... 

South Kingstown.. 

Scituate • • • • 

North Kingstown. . 
Pawtucket — 



Bristol 

Cranston 

burrillville 

Hopkinton 

Warren 

East Greenwich.. . . 

Tiverton 

North Smithfield . . 

Smithfield 

Exeter 

North Providenco . 

Richmond 

Johnston 

Newport 

New Shoreham 

Jamestown 

Glocester 

1 osier 

Chariestown 

East Providence. . . 



school* the past year # 



town appropriations for 
the present year. 



Bristol Bristol. . . 

Cranston Cranston 



Barrin^ton , 

South Kingstown 



Coventry, 



♦Providence 



Coventry .... 
♦Providence. . 



Burrillville 

Hopkinton 

Warren 

Enst Greenwich... 

Tiverton 

North Smithfield. . . 

Smithfield 

Exeter 

North Providence. . 

Richmond 

Johnston 

Newport 



Jamestown 

Glocester 

Foster 

Chariestown 

East Providence. 

Cumberland 

Lincoln.* 

Barrington 



Scituate 

North Kingstown. . 



West Greenwich . 



Portsmouth 
Coventry. . . 



♦Providence 



Burrillville 

Hopkinton 

Warren 

East Greenwich . . 

Tiverton 

North Smithfield. 

Smithfield 

Exeter ... 

North Providence 

Richmond 

Johnston 



New Shoreham 
Jamestown 



Foster 

Chariestown.. 



Cumberland 

Lincoln 

Barrinirton 

South Kingstown. . 

Scituate 

North Kingstown . . 



West Greenwich. 

Woonsocket 

Little Compton.. 
Portsmouth 



Westerly. 



♦Announced as to be received soon. 



Examinations. — The last month has been the time for the closing exercises 
of most of our schools. The interesting accounts which have been given of 
the Commencement exercises, the examinations of the University Grammar 
School, Mo wry & GofFs English and Classical School, the Friends' School, the 
School of Dr. Stockbridge, of which Hon. John Kingsbury was the founder, 
East Greenwich Academy, Lapham Institute, the schools of Westerly, Bristol, 
Newport and Providence, show that our State is alive to the interests of edu- 
cation, and although some of our smaller schools may receive less public no- 
tice, we believe the interest in their welfare is augmonted by a general increase 
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of interest in the cause of education, and it is our wish that the public and 
private schools will prosper without proving the maxim true that what is one's 
gain is another's loss. 

The musical entertainment' of the Grammar schools, given at Music Hall, 
Friday afternoon, June 26, was a new feature, which gave a fresh interest to 
the exercises in connection with the public schools of Providence, and the suc- 
cess of the occasion was due in a great measure to Mi . B. W. Hood, teacher 
of music, who has devoted himself with great assiduity to his labors, and the 
testimonials bestowed upon him show that his labors have not been unappre- 
ciated. 

Burrtllville. — Dr. S. O. Griffin, recently elected a member of the School 
Committee, died suddenly in New Hampshire, Friday, June 11. The Wednes- 
day previous he attended a meeting of the Medical Society in this city, appar- 
ently in excellent health. 

Cumberland. — An entertainment was given by the members of the Black- 
stone School District, No. 12, in the afternoon of May 23d. The exercises con- 
sisted of declamations, dialogues, singing &c. Tickets were sold to as many 
as could be accommodated and the proceods of this successful exhibition were 
devoted to beautifying the yards of the school-houses with flowers. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 

We are still in want of copf.es of the March issue of the present volume. 

Subscribers who fail to receive their journal regularly are • particularly 
requested to notify us at once. 

All interested in works of latest date are referred to E. Stejger's new adver- 
tisement. 

We hope some of our friends will remember that there is no vacation to 
The Schoolmaster, and therefore that their " little bills " will be very accept- 
able to us at this time. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY. By W. N. Hailman. Cincinnati: Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. Price, 75 cenis. 

The science of teaching, though naturally and logically the first to be devel- 
oped and mastered, h:is been left for the last. Almost every other branch of 
mental effort has its first principles clearly defined, and their application dis- 
tinctly made, but teaching, upon which so largely all others depend, has been 
left to grope its way along through the errors and omissions of the ages ; its 
followers being content if heretmd there they might catch a gleam of light or 
find a kernel of truth. 

It is a sign of a healthful condition of the profession to-day that there is 
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throughout this country and, indeed, in Europe also, a general desire expressed 
for a clearing away of the mists that have for ages settled down over this sub- 
ject, and for a thorough search after the radical principles of true teaching. 
To those who arc interested in this subject this little book of Mr. Hailman will 
prove a valuable help. 

The subject-matter consists of twelve lectures delivered before the Cincin- 
nati Teachers* Association, for the purpose of sketching, in a concise form, the 
leading principles of pedagogy as they had been developed by a few of the 
most prominent thinkers and workers in that field of labor. The book will 
prove of value, especially in the line of directing the teacher and friend of edu- 
cation to the true sources of knowledge concerning this all-important question 
of the day, and it is only from a full, free and intelligent discussion of these 
principles that we can attain to any fair degree of unanimity in our belief and 
practice, which is essential to the highest success. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By C B. Stetson. Boston : J. L. Osgood & Co 
The question, " What kind of an education shall I give my boy," is fast com- 
ing to bo, to every father, a very important one. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the " liberal education," so called, has not within the past few years 
4 produced such results as had been expected. To what we are to attribule the 
failure it is impossible to say, but one effect is to cause those with whom the 
question of determining upon the character of a boy's education rests, to con- 
sider whether there may not be 4 * a more excellent way." 

For ourselves we are far from being willing to concede that the "liberal 
education" is a failure, or that •* technical education" is the cure for all of 
the evils of the past. We are, however, most willing to acknowledge that ther* 
are faults connected with the former that the latter may, and most likely will, 
remedy. What a technical education is, what is the demand for it, what its 
advantages are, and how it may be best obtained, are the leading points dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stetson. We commend the book to all interested. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 

Lippincott for July is a delightful number. The New Ilyperion is contin- 
vied in its inimitable way. The concluding paper of ** Vignettes of the Shuvl- 
kill " gives us some beautiful pictures in pen and pencil o? some of the choice 
spots of that romantic region. Fiction is well represented. T. Adolphus 
Trollope contributes some "Recollections of Archbishop Whately." 

Scrtbner for July contains a paper of interest in Prof. Hart's "The Shake- 
speare Death Mark," illustrated. R. II. Stoddard commences a series of 
Sapers on British Authors with a scholarly article on •* Ancestry." Edward 
ling's Great South series is continued by a paper on Missouri, in which 
Superintendent Harris, of the city of St. Louis, is the subject of a first-class 
notice. Jules Verne's marvellous tale is continued, showing how supe- 
rior the modern man is to the ancient. Dr. Holland discusses politics under 
the heads of " New York " and "Taxation that Kills," the latter being a pun- 
gent presentation of some facts on the temperance question. 

Overland for July contains a fine variety, well adapted for vacation reading. 
He who likes magazine reading cannot afford to be without the Overland. It 
is unique in all points, and occupies a ground wholly its own. It has made 
for itself a place, and that a large one, in the heart of the American public. 
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VOL. XX. J. Q. ADAMS, Editor* NO. VIII. 
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THE TRUE TEACHER. 

I hold the teacher's position second to none. The Christian 
teacher of a band of children combines the office of the preacher 
and the parent, and has more to do in shaping the mind and th« 
morals of the community than preacher and parent united. The 
teacher who spends six hours a day with my child, spends three 
times as many hours as I do, and twenty-fold more time than any 
pastor does. I have no words to express my sense of the impor- 
tance of your office. 

Still less have I words to express my sense of the importance 
of having that office filled by men and women of the purest mo- 
tives, the noblest enthusiasm, the finest culture, the broadest 
charities, and the most devoted Christian purpose. Why, sir, a 
teacher should be the strongest and most angelic man that breathes. 
No man living is entrusted with so much precious material. No 
man living can do so much to set human life to a noble tune. No 
man living needs higher qualifications for his work. Are you 
w fitted for teaching ?" 1 do not ask you this question to dis- 
courage you, but to stimulate you to an effort at preparation 
which shall continue as long as you continue to teach. 

Holland. 
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BT MR8. M. A. DENNISON. 

The school-house where the Yankees grow 

Men fit for any station, 
And teach them so they yet may know 

Enough to rale the nation, 
A more renowned, a nobler place, 

Than palace -hold, where Glory, 
With Honor's mask upon her face, 

Tells Valor's thread-bare story. 

The perishable thrones of kings 

A people's voice may vanish. 
For these are but the meaner things, 

That with Time's marches vanish; 
But that true monarch, Intellect, 

That o'er the brain holds power, 
Is God's almighty mind, reflect, 

A never-fading dower. 

I'd rather be the man that feeds 

The fire fresh from heaven. 
Than he to whom for'earth's bold deeds, 

All kingdoms might be given; 
Rather I'd raise this hand to.show 

Parnassus boldly soaring, 
Than lift a crown upon my brow 

While thousands] knelt adoring. 

To Yankee schools all honor be, 

All honor to the teacher, 
Who, showing knowledge, fair and free, 

Aids thejyoung mind to reach her; 
There's not a soul in all the earth 

Can bind with galling fetters 
The meanest mind, that has its birth 

In this good land of letters. 

While Science lifts her banners high, 
Or Art makes strong endeavor, 

We'll fling the shout from earth [to sky, 
New England schools fokever! 
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Reading is one of the most important branches, because it is 
the " key of knowledge " in all other branches. Although it is so 
universal, there are but few good readers. One who can read a 
piece with ease and right effect will always be listened to with in- 
terest and pleasure, while one who reads in a hesitating, lifeless, 
meaningless style will have no power over his hearers, and may 
even become the subject of ridicule. How can reading bo im- 
proved ? With so many pupils under one teacher as are found iu 
most of our public schools, it is hardly to be expected that teach- 
ers will go into the minutiae of elocutionary or oratorial drill. 
But if we cannot hope to make all our pupils accomplished elocu- 
tionists, we may hope and strive to make them good and intelli- 
gent readers. Perhaps some will say, what do you consider good 
reading? I call that good reading where a person reads distinctly 
and clearly, and with such intonation and emphasis as to be pleas- 
ant to the hearer, and in such a manner as to be easily heard and 
readily understood. That person may bo called a good reader 
who can from the columns of a common newspaper read the sev- 
eral items and articles in a clear and intelligible style, without 
seeming effort on his part, and without requiring painfully or un- 
pleasantly close attention on the part of the hearer. 

Most children read in a different tone of voice from that which 
they would use in speaking the same words. The cause is gener- 
ally this : while learning to read, the child is so intent on studying 
out the words that he pays no attention to the meaning and man- 
ner of expression, and habits of drawling, bad pronunciation, and 
intonation formed at the outset, soon becomes confirmed and disa- 
greeable. 

That children read with but little idea of the meaning of what 
they read is daily evident to the teacher. For example : A boy 
was to read Matt. 3:4: " John had his raiment of camel's 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his lions," etc. He read, " And 
a leathern griddle about his loins." Another, reading of a fight* 
between a boat's crew and a walrus,, in place of reading " He 
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thrust the muzzle of his gun down his throat and fired into his 
vitals," rendered it, " thrust the puzzle of his gun down his throat 
and shot him in his victuals." 

A wrong intonation or inflection may sometimes be rectified by 
requiring the pupil to close his book and to repeat the sentence 
after the teacher. The teacher should be careful to give a natural 
and correct expression and tone. After this has been done three 
or four times, let the pupil open the book and read the same again. 
If the first trial docs not prove effective, try again. 

Correct faulty pronunciation. Imagine a boy pronouncing 
Stephen, " Step-hen"; patriarchs, "partridges"; calm, •« clam"; 
or Hugh, " hug." A large boy rose in a select school, to read 
Scipio's Reply to Hannibal, and commenced, "Sky-po's R£-ply to 
Han-ni-bul." Such instances may be multiplied indefinitely. 
Every teacher can relate corresponding ones. 

There are several remedies. One is to write upon the black- 
board, during the reading lesson, the words mispronounced, as 
they occur, and at the close of the lesson, require the class to give 
the correct pronunciation in concert. The teacher may make up 
lists of words and put them upon the blackboard for the same 
purpose ; or some pupil may be required to do the same. Prac- 
tice upon these words till the class can pronounce them. 

The importance of emphasis in reading should not be under- 
rated, nor forgotten. Let us take a few examples to show the 
change in meaning produced by placing the emphasis upon differ- 
ent words in a sentence. The oft-used line, " Do you ride to 
town to-day ? " is a good one. Write it upon the black-board and 
let it be read, emphasizing in succession, you, ride, town, and to- 
day. The following amusing and extreme cases will show what a 
ridiculous import wrong emphasis sometimes gives to an otherwise 
impressive sentence. " Do you imagine me to be a scoundrel, 
sir?" demanded one man indiguantly of another. "No," was 
the reply, " I do not imagine you to be one." The questioner 
.could draw his own inference. 

A clergyman noted for reading hymns with an abrupt emphasis. 
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once uttered the word " bears" in the following lines so that it 
seemed to his congregation a noun instead of a verb ; as follows : 

" He takes young children in his~arms, 
And in his bosom bears" 

An anecdote is told of a student of the Theological Seminary at 
Audover, Mass., who hud an excellent opinion of his own talents. 
He asked the Professor of Elocution, " What do I especially need 
to learn in this department?" "You ought first to learn to 
read," said the professor. " Oh ! I can read now," replied the 
student. The professor handed him a Testament, and pointing to 
the 25th verse of the 24th chapter of Luke, asked him to read 
that. The student read, " Then he said unto them, * Oh fools and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken. 1 " 
" Ah," said the professor, " they were fools for believing the 
prophets, were they?" Of course that was not right, so the 
young man tried again. " O fools, and slow to believe all that 
the prophet 8 have spoken." " The prophets, then, were some- 
times liars? " asked the professor. " No. i O fools and slow to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken.' " " According to this 
reading," the professor suggested, "the prophets were notorious 
liars." This was not satisfactory, and so another trial was made. 
" O, fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken" " I see now," said the professor, w the prophets wrote 
the truth, but they spoke lies." This last criticism discouraged 
the student, and he acknowledged that he did not know how to 
read. The difficulty lies in the fact that the words, w slow of heart 
to believe," apply to the whole of the latter part of the sentence ; 
and emphasis on any particular word entirely destroys the mean- 
ing. 

The teacher may occasionally read in a faulty manner and call 
upon the pupils to criticise. Each pupil may be sometimes re- 
quired to read in turn the same paragraph or stanza, making the 
performance of each a subject of pleasant criticism. Make every 
exercise interesting and instructive. Ask numerous questions. 
See that every word and expression is comprehended clearly. Do 
we not ofteu feel obliged to stop, when reading some familiar 
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piece, and challenge the meaning of each word as it passes, to see 
if it really conveys any meaning to our mind? John S. Hart, 
LL. D., in his work "In the School Room," illustrates this idea as 
follows : " If I were to say to a class, « The bible tells us of a 
man who was older than his father,' or some such apparent con- 
tradiction in terms, the sharp antithesis would doubtless arrest 
their attention, and I would at least be aoked to explain myself. 
Yet, ten to one, they have read, hundreds of times, of him who 
is « the root and (he offspring of David, the bright ard morning 
star,' without noticing anything at all remarkable in the expres- 
sion. It is to them merely something good and pious, couched in 
a very pleasant and sonorous flow of words, and meaning, doubt- 
less, something very comforting and edifying." We repeat, 
" Make them understand what they read." 

Take special care to cultivate a correct taste. Says Mr. 
Northend of Conn., " Make the pupils understand that the mere 
calling of words no more constitutes good reading, than the mere 
daubing a canvas with paint, constitutes a finished and life-like 
picture. What the variations and shades are to the true beauty 
of the picture, such are inflections, emphasis, accent, etc., to good 
reading ; and it would be just as sensible to hope to represent a 
beautiful landscape by a single color uniformly applied, as to pro- 
duce good reading with a monotonous, unchanging tone of voice." 

But after all, the best thing a teacher can do for the improve- 
ment of himself and pupils, is to read much to them, and as well 
as possible. The teacher must be the living example^ without 
which there will be but little good reading. The Bible contains a 
prescription for good reading of more value than all the slides and 
accents and other contrivances to make good readers, that ever 
were invented. I give the passage, and commend it to the prac- 
tice of teachers, even to the opening of the book and the standing 
up. Nehemiah 8:5: " And Ezra opened the Book in the sight 
of all the people, and when he opened it, all the people stood up. 

* * * So they read in the Book of the Law of God tZi«- 
tinctly, and gave the sense ^ and caused {the people) to understand 
the reading" They bead according to the sense. 
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WHEN AND WHERE DOES THE DAY BEGIN? 

The Scientific American thus answers the question : w As we 
travel eastward, the day begins earlier ; near the Equator starlight 
appears an hour earlier for each thousand miles going east. When 
it is sunrise in New York, the people of Europe have had sun- 
light for many hours, and the Californians are still in their beds 
dreaming. Evidently the day has a first beginning, and at the 
eastward. But how far and where? What are the people who 
first see the light of Monday morning? 

" It is the sun which brings the day ; where does he first bring 
Monday? If we could travel with him, we might find out. Let 
us suppose the case. We will take an early start ; at sunrise on 
Suuday morning, with- the sun just at the point of peeping over 
horizon behind us ; we travel westward. As wo go, the people 
give us a Sunday greeting ; we bring Sunday with us to Pitts- 
burg, St. Louis, Salt Lake, San Francisco. At San Erancisco 
our faithful chronometer informs us that we have been on the 
tramp about five hours. But we started on Sunday morning,^nd 
it is Sunday morning still. We go on, still on Sunday morning. 
Will this Sunday morning ever end? The quiet Pacific knows 
but little of Sunday, or any other day, and our question scarcely 
receives an echo for reply. When we get to Yokohama in Japan, 
or Shanghai in China, we search for some Yankoc, wide awake in 
the early morning, and we are told for the first time that Monday 
has come. Everywhere now we bring Monday, and in twenty- 
four hours by the chronometer, after starting, we are in New 
York again, and find the merchants taking down their shutters, 
and the Monday newspapers telling us what has Happened during 
our absence." 



-•♦»- 



Education. — The late Edward Everett condensed into a brief 
paragraph his estimation of what constituted a good education. 
Here it is: "To read the English language well, to write with 
despatch a neat, legible hand, and be master of the first four rules 
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of arithmetic so as to dispose of at once, with accuracy, every 
question of figures which comes up in practice, I call this a good 
education. And if you add the ability to write pure grammatical 
English, I regard it as an excellent education. These are the 
tools. You can do much with them, but you are hopeless with- 
out them. They are the foundation ; and unless you begin with 
these all your flashy attainments, a little geology, and all other 
ologies and osophies are ostentatious rubbish." 

This description of a well-educated man is like Stanton's sketch 
of a good soldier : "It is not the gun, but the man behind the 
gun." 
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A LONGITUDINAL RIVER. 

A riv # er that runs east or west crosses no parallel of latitude ; 
consequently, as it flows toward the sea, it docs not change its 
climate, and, being in the same climate, the crops that are grown 
at its mouth are grown also at its sources ; and from one end to 
the other of it there is no variety of productions — it is all of 
wheat and corn, or wine or oil, or some other staple. Assorted 
cargoes, therefore, cannot be made from the produce which such a 
river brings down to market. On the other hand, a river that runs 
north or south crosses parallels of latitude, changes its climate at 
every turn, and, as the traveller descends it, he sees new agricul- 
tural staples abounding. Such a river bears down to the sea a va- 
riety of productions, which one or another of the nations is sure to 
want, and for Which one will send to the market at its mouth or 
the port whence they are distributed over the world. Its advan- 
tages are equally great for trade between the different sections 
through which it flows, as the staples of those sections are unlike, 
and productions lacking in one part of its course are supplied in 
another. The assortment of merchandise afforded by such a river 
is the life of commerce ; they give an energy, activity and scope. 
Such a river is the Mississippi, and the Mississippi is the only 
such river iu the world. 
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BEFORE SCHOOL — IN SCHOOL — AFTER SCHOOL. 

BEFORE SCHOOL. 

44 Quarter of nine ! Boys and girls, do yon hear P " 

44 One more buckwheat, then,— be quick, mother, dear!" 

44 Where is my luncheon boxP " " Under the shelf, 

Just in the place yon left it yourself! " 
" I can't say my table ! " " O, find me my cap ! " 
"One kiss for mamma and sweet sis in her lap "; 
41 Be good, dear!" "Til try." " 9 times 9's 81." 
44 Take your mittens! " M All right." •• Hurry up, Bill ; let's run." 
With a slam of the door, they are off, girls and boys, 
And the mother draws breath in the lull of their noise. 



PLEASURES OF SCHOOL -TEACHING. 

How sweet it is to watch the minds unfolding! 

To train the young thougt.t and the guileless word; 
To see where plastic characters are moulding, — 

" Can't I go out ? " "My lesson isn't heard ! " 
Half-formed ideas through the young mind flitting, — 

44 Shan't George be still, ma'am P " " Joseph keeps a spitting ! " 

There is a throng of glad yonng faces round me, 
Bright with the freshness of life's early spring; 

And books, and slates, and maps on all. sides bound me, 

44 Shan't them girls stopP they're playing with a string! " 

And eager looks, andinind intent on study — 

44 Jim pushed me down and got my boots all mnddy ! " 

No shade of earthly sorrow e'er has clouded 

Their brief, bright lives, so innocent and fair, — 

44 Please, ma'am, make John move down, my seat is crowded!" 
No grief nor sadness, — * 4 Sammy pulled my hair," — 

Existence is to them all sunny weather — * 

44 Bill's been a-pinchin' ! " 4i No, 1 haven't either ! " 

A precious charge to me has been entrusted. 

The guidance of each young, immortal mind — 

** Can't write with this steel pen ; its got all rusted! " 
To nourish gentle thoughts and feelings kind, 

To lead them in the path whicli Heaven pleases— 

" My spelling-book has got all tore to pieces! " 

O, for more strength! more gentleness of spirit! 
More wisdom in the better way to guid< 
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'* I've got my lesson now ! O, please to hear it!" 
More patience to endue when ** ills betide! " 

"Jim Taylor's give my arm a dreadful twist! " 
O, such confusion! school may be — dismissed. 



AFTER SCHOOL 



«« 

«« 



Don't wake up the baby! Come gently, my dearP " 
O, mother! I've torn my new dress, just look here! 
I'm sorry, I only was climbing the wall." 
"O mother! my map was the nicest of all! " 
" And Nelly, in spelling, went up to the head!" 
" () say ! Can I go on the hill with my sled? " 
" I've got such a toothache ! " '* The te;ieher's unfair ! " 
" Is dinner most ready P I'm just like a bear ! " 
Be patient, worn mother, they're growing up fast, 
These nursery whirl- winds, not long do they last; 
A still, lonely house would be far worse than noise; 
Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys ! 



THE SARGASSO SEA. 



u 



There is a sea in the middle of the ocean ! Astonishing as the 
statement seems, it is literally true. The limits of the sea are as 
well defined as those of any known collection of water ; its char- 
acteristics are so special that no one can mistake them. 

When Columbus, on his first voyage, had sailed some distance to 
westward of the Canary Islands, he was amazed to find his ships in 
an undulating meadow. As far as he could see the water was cov- 
ered with a greenish-yellow plant, which appropriated the surface 
'of the sea as thoroughly and effectively as water-lilies cover a 
pond. The wind was light but steady ; there were not any birds 
to indicate the proximity of land, neither was there any apparent 
cause for such a collection of weed. The sailors, already fright- 
ened by the persistence of the m ind from one quarter (they had 
got into the trade winds), looked upon the weed before them, and 
on either side of them, as an infallible proof of their imminent 
destruction. The Almighty, they said, was angry at their im- 
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pious attempts to pry into His secrets in the West and had given 
them over to the devil, who was causing a wind to blow that 
would forever prevent their return to Spain, and now had brought 
them into a snare such as sailors most dread — shallows extending 
too far beyond the laud to allow of ships or men being saved. 
The commander could not explain the sight he saw, and might 
have thought with the men that the weed was the cast off clothing 
of some dangerous rock, which lay a short distance dowta, ready 
to tear and rend them. The deep sea lead-line was hove, but no 
bottom was found. The ships kept on their westerly course, still 
sounding and still finding no bottom, till, in a few days, they 
sailed away from the weed and came where the broad ocean was 
clear again, unencumbered by aught but the ships of the explorers. 

Ever since the time Columbus saw the weed, and probably for 
thousands of years before he saw it, the Sargasso, or Grassy Sea, 
has existed. Maury states that " observations extending back for 
fifty years assure us that its position has not been altered within 
that time." As to its cause, Maury says: w If bits of cork or 
chaff or any floating substance be put into a basin and a circular 
motion be given to the water, all the light substances will be 
found crowding together near the centre of the pool, \yhcre there 
is the least motion. Just such a basin is the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Gulf Stream, and the Sargasso Sea is the centre of the whole." 

This sea lies midway of the Atlantic. Its boundary may be 
indicated by tracing a triangle of which the three corners are 
represented by the Azores, the Canaries and the Cape de Verde 
Islands. One authority locates it between 20° and 65° W. longi- 
gitude, and from 18° to 28° N. latitude. In Lippincott's Gazet- 
teer it is described as extending "from the meridian of 30° W. to 
the Bahama Islands, and lying between the parallels of 20 ° and 45 ° 
N. The area of this sea is given as upwards of 260,000 square miles, 
or nearly equal in extent to the Mississippi Valley. Within these 
limits the sea is still bottomless, and is clothed on its surface with 
a garment of vegetable material, so thick as to retard the pro- 
gress of vessels sailing through it. To the eye at a little distance, 
it seems substantial enough to walk upon. Its appearance is 
sometimes compared to that of a flooded meadow. This seaweed 
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is called Fucus Nutans, Sargassum, or gulf- weed. It was form- 
erly supposed to have been torn from the bottom of the ocean ; 
but there is now good reason to believe that it propagates in the 
sea, and vegetates floating. It evidently springs from an inex- 
haustible source. Steamers avoid it when they can do so, be- 
cause of the fouling of their screws and paddles by the weed ; 
but sailing vessels outward bound to the West Indies, South 
America, the Capo, etc., must needs pass through it. 

The statement is made in Cornell's Physical Geography, that 
" trees and plants from the banks of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and 
the Mississippi, disengaged from the Gulf Stream, in which they 
have drifted for hundreds of miles, here at last find rest." 

Sometimes a great storm proceeding from some point outside the 
charmed triangle, causes its efforts to be felt within the triangle, 
and scatters the weed more or less out of bounds. Patches of the 
weed are always to be found floating down the Gulf Stream from 
the Mexican Sea. 

Usually there is a placid condition of things in the Sargasso 
Sea ; the wind is light, the sky is clear, the water never rages, 
and unless such a storm as has been mentioned should disturb the 
wonted calmness of the 6ea, the surface presents the same appear- 
ance as on the day when Columbus saw it. 
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NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 

A little girl was looking at the picture of a number of ships, 
when she exclaimed, "See what a flock of ships." We corrected 
her by saying, that a flock of ships was called a fleet, and a fleet 
of sheep was called a flock. And here we may add, for the ben- 
efit of tho foreigner who is mastering the intricacies of our lan- 
guage in respect to nouns of multitude, that a flock of girls is 
called a bevy , and a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a pack 
of thieves is called a gang, and a gang of angels is called a host, 
and a host of porpoises is called a shoal, and a shofel of buffaloes 
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is called a herd, and a herd of children is called a troop, and a 
troop of partridges is called a covey, and a covey of beauties is 
called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called a horde, and a 
horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of oxen is called a 
drove, and a drove of blackguards is called a mob, and mob of 
whales is called a school, and a school of worshippers is called a 
congregation, and a congregation of engineers is called a corps, 
and a corps of robbers is called a band, and a band of locusts is 
called a swarm, and a swarm of people is called a crowd, and a 
crowd of gentle folk is called the elite, and the elite of the city's 
thieves and rascals are called the roughs, and a miscellaneous 
crowd of city folks is culled the community or the public, accord- 
ing as they are spoken of by the religious community or the secu- 
lar public. — Pilman y s Phonographic Magazine. 
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THE CHILDREN. 



IIY CHARLES M. DICKENSON. 



When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed 
And the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night and bn kissed : 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood, too lovely to last: 
Of love that my heart will remember 

When it wakes to the pulse of the past. 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin ; 
When the glory of God was about me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

Oh ! my heart grows weak as a woman's, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 

When 1 think of paths steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 
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Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild ; 

Oh ! there is nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child. 

They are idols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

His glory still beams in their eyes. 
Oh those truants from home and from heaven, 

They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know how Jesus could liken 

The Kingdom of God to a child. 

I ask not a life for the dear ones, 

All radiant, as others have done, 
But that lifo may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun : 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayer would bound back to myself; 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a binner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

1 have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge ; 

They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness? 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school. 

1 shall leave the old home in the autumn, 

To traverse its threshold no more; 
Ah! how shall 1 sigh for the dear ones 

That meet me each morn at the door! 
I shall miss the " good-nights " and the kisses, 

And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every morning to me. 

I shall miss them at morn and at even, 

Their song in the school and the street; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And death says, " The school is dismissed, 11 
May the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night and be kissed! 
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BEAD AT A TEACIIKR8 1 MEETING IN ONE OF THE GRADED SCHOOLS OF OUR STATE. 

Had Robert Burns lived in the year of our Lord 1873, he 
would never have written : 

" O! wad some power the irfftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us. 

It wad frae mony a blunder free as, 

And foolish notion. 
Sie airs in dress and gait wonld lee us 

And e'en devotion ; " 

for what with busy bodies, interviewers, detectives and Jenkinses, 
we are enabled to see ourselves precisely as we are seen, and to 
know ourselves even as wo are known. Our blunders become 
errors in the attempt that other blunderers make for their correc- 
tion ; our foolish notions are rendered more foolish by the expla- 
nations of persons wise in their own folly ; our airs in dress and 
gait are fully aired by imitators and critics, and our devotion 
is shown up, as hypocrisy, by individuals who devote their whole 
time to the study of other peoples' motives. Phrenologists map 
out our heads so carefully, that we can read our propensities, our 
passions and our afflictions, as easily as we can peruse the sim- 
plest book in our mother tongue. Photographers present to our 
consideration such striking characteristics of form and of feature 
that physiognomists read at a glance cast upon the picture, the 
feelings, thoughts and desires, by which we were actuated at the 
time of the sitting, while clairvoyants enable us to turn our eyes 
within ourselves and see the workings of the mind, the diseases 
of the body and the emotions of the soul. Are we not approach- 
ing omniscience ? A man commits a misdemeanor. Instantly the 
busy bodies catch it up and the mole-hill becomes a mountain ; 
the telegraph wire carries the story far and wide ; the interviewer 
seats himself upon the threshold of his door and the detective 
follows every clue till at last the misdemeanor is exalted into a 
crime. Once, conscience would have been his only accuser, now, 
un army rises up to show him his fault. No gift needs he, to see 
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himself us others see him. The newspapers supply the place oi 
the gift. A fashionable lady is about to entertain a few guests, 
the interviewer appears before her, for the list of the favored 
ones, and they, as well as Jenkins, are made happy by the an- 
nouncement in the daily Court Journal, of their expected pres- 
ence. • Jenkins still farther flatters their vanity by writing of the 
elegant dresses, the beautiful equipages, the beauty, the wit, the 
fascination, the conquests, which were characteristic of the guests 
assembled upon the festive occasion. The world is full of carpers 
and critics ; and professions, as well as individuals, are shown up 
in glowing colors, so that there is no reason why professional 
characters should not see themselves as ithers see them. The 
coolest piece of impudence which has fallen under my notice of 
professional showing up, is in a recent number of the Chicago 
Teacher, where, under the heading of the lines from Burns, 
quoted at the commencement of this paper, the teachers of Illi- 
nois are taken up by name and criticised after this sort : w Pow- 
ell is a good schoolmaster — he has literary ability which is not 
quite up to his estimate of it," w Jenkins is — well — yes — to be 
sure — of course." "Gulliver is a good man, who will never be 
hung for a heretic." " Sowall is a little of everything and not 
much of anything." " If talents and acquirements were measured 
by geometry, Blodgett's case would come within the province of 
the mensuration of surfaces." Thirty-four teachers are thus car- 
icatured, and the next month they promise to take up tHe county 
superintendents. The article closes with the statement that rf the 
world has not yet learned the beneficial effects of truthful speak- 
ing, it has had so little of it." Imagine The Rhode Island 
•Schoolmaster condescending to such truthful speaking. It may 
be said that these are probably fictitious names, but knowing three 
of them to be bona fide names, it is but just to conclude that the 
remainder are the same. Ministers and physicians have always 
had an opportunity to know themselves as they are known ; and 
in these latter days teachers are becoming of sufficient conse- 
quence to elicit criticism. The public, just now, are interviewing 
graded schools, and I have thought it not amiss to present a few of 
the objections urged against the system, to this body of teachers, 
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supplementing these objections with a slight view of ourselves as 
as others see us, not from any spirit of fault finding, or with any 
degree of personality, but that we may perhaps be enabled to cor- 
rect things objectionable, and to strive to make our excellent sys- 
tem still more excellent. 

Objection No. One. Graded schools make a Procrustean bed 
upon which they endeavor to stretch the tall, the short, the weak, 
the strong, without paying the slightest attention to circumstances 
to sex or to age. 

Two. A pupil has no opportunity to select his studies, neither 
can he diop them at will. 

Three. Teachers have the concrete mania, to the great detri- 
ment of abstract instruction. 

Four. Technical grammar has received its death blow at the 
hands of the graded school, and has been superseded by language 
lessons " which are but the trimming upon the garment of gram- 
matical science. " 

No. Five is based upon the disuse and simplification of text 
books. 

No. Six isthe publishing of statistics of attendance, when 98, 
99, 99.7 is found upon record in place of 94, beyond which no 
school ever ought to get. 

Seven. These schools are conducted upon such a high-pressure 
principle, that ill health is the consequence. 

Fight. Pupils are promoted too fast, and are expected to per- 
form too great an amount of brain labor. 

No. Nine is that the teacher does too much of the work. 

So much for the system in general. 

Against our own particular school it has been urged that the 
pupils have been too much inflated by their instructors ; that some 
pupils have been kept in one department so long that they have* 
gotten discouraged about endeavoring to learn ; that teachers re- 
quire their scholars to abstain from whispering during school 
hours and yet are guilty themselves of the same misdemeanor, 
during the morning exercises in the hall ; that no one has a right 
to lock any pupil from any part of the building during the noon 
recess ; that the janitor and teachers have transgressed the law of 
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the State in locking the pupils intb the building at noon, espec- 
ially iu shutting a part of them into the cellar; and that too little 
attention is given to spelling and to the proper pronunciation of 
words. The objections bearing upon the system in general, are 
some of them worthy of consideration, others are trivial. Those 
bearing upon our own school, if founded in reason, may be re- 
moved, i. f. c. 
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w The Historians* Vade Mecum" a curious old volume printed 
in England sometime in the century past contains a chronological 
record of many remarkable occurrences, from which we make the 
following extract : 

w 1140. — In the civil wars in Germany, when the Emperor Con- 
>rade had besieged the town of Weinsberg, the wife of Guelpho, 
;Duke of Bavaria, solicited, as an article of capitulation, a safer 
-conduct to her and the other women in the town; which being 
-complied with, each woman took her husband on her back, and so 
marched out of the place ; the Emperor was so pleased with the 
^thought, that he entertained them splendidly about his tent." 

A parallel case is given in an old Biography of Sir Walter 
^Raleigh, as follows: 

w In the reign of Elizabeth Queen of England, an expedition 
under command of Lord Admiral Howard and the Earl of Essex, 
joint Commission Generals, with Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
'Vere, Sir Coniers Clifford and Sir George Carew, Lieutenant of 
Ordnance, — the last three to act as Counsellors, — sailed June 1st, 
1596, from Plymouth, on an expedition to the coast of Spain. 
The 20th of June they anchored in the Bay of St. Sebastian, 
short of St. Luccas or Cadiz, half a league. Between this time 
ai:d the 23d, a naval engagement was fought before the town, and 
the town itself taken. After the surrender was over, order was 
given to transport the religious men and women, merchants' wives 
otc, etc., to Port St, Mary, that no violence might be offered 
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them. They had also liberty to take as many of their clothes or 
goods as they could carry with them ; which produced a remarka- 
ble example in a young aud beautiful Spanish lady, who leaving 
all that was precious and valuable, bore away her old and decrepit 
husband upou her back, whom before she had hidden from the 
danger of the enemy ; therein imitating the piety of the Bavarian 
women after the conquest of their country by the Emperor Con-' 
rade III." 
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To have a well-furnished mind, read much; to have a well dis- 
ciplined, study much. For fluency of speech, converse much ; for 
accuracy, write much. For mental acumen, compare and discrim- 
inate; for moral force, pray aud act. 

V 

Josiah Quincy once said, "There can be no freedom without 
morality, no morality without religion, and no religion without 
the Bible," and so, he said, ** give us the Bible." 

A Newspaper and Bible in every house and a good school in 
every district, are the principal supporters of virtue, morality and 
civil liberty. Franklin. 

A queen reigning in her own right, is styled queen regent; the 
wife of a king, queen consort; and the widow of a king, queen 
dowager. 

The King never Dies : Upon the death or demise of the king, 
his heir is that moment invested with the kingly office and royal 
power, and commences his reign the same day his ancestor dies ; 
hence it is held a maxim that " The King never Dies." 

— Bacon's Abridgement. 

Histories make men wise ; poetry, witty ; the mathematics, 
subtle ; natural philosophy, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend ; voyages and travels, to entertain and illustrate. 

— Bacon. 
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Read the followiu * aloud and then consult your Dictionary and 
see how many mistakes you have made. "He was an aspirant af- 
ter the vagaries of the exorcists and coadjutor of the irrefragable, 
yet exquisite farrago on the subsidence of the italicised finale." 

Synonyms for Money. — "Cash, dollars, rhino, tin, pewter, 
mophus, shiners, brad, dough, spoons, ready, stamps, rowdy, 
stumpy, dibs, browns, chips, dust, chiukers, dimes, horse-nails, 
brass, needful, spondulix, cotton, rocks, mint-drops, lumps, filthy- 
lucre, gelt, heavy, pecuuiary, hard, dosh funds, where withal, 
scabs, mammon, circulating medium, root of every evil," etc., etc. 
What a fearful flight of synonyms. Who says that our noble En- 
glish is not a copious language ? 

Signatures. — Daniel Webster said of Rufus Choate's signa- 
ture, "That it looked like a gridiron struck. by lightning/' 

General Spinner's signature on the greenbacks, has been com- 
pared to the track of a drunken crab playing tag with a cork screw. 

Riddle. — A. rhyming riddle, attributed to Sir Isaac Newton, 
reads as follows : 

" Four persons sat down at a table to play, 

They played all that night and part of next day. 

It must be observed that when they wore seated, 

Nobody played with them and nobody betted; 

When they rose from the place eaoh was winner a guinea. 

Now tell me this riddle and prove you're no ninny." 

Schoolmasters. — Goldsmith says, " Of all professions, I do 
not know a more useful or honorable one than that of a school- 
master; at the same time, I do not see any more generally de- 
spised, or one whose talents are less rewarded." 

THE WORI3 THAT. 

I'll prove the word that I have made my theme, 
Is that that may be doubled without blame, 
And that that that thus trebled I may use ; 
And that that thai, that critics may abuse. 
May be correct. Farther the Dons to bother. 
Five thats may closely follow one another! 
For be it known that we may safely write* - 
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Or say— That that that that that man writ was right! 
Nay even, That that that that that that has followed 
Through six repeats, the grammar's rule has hallowed! 
And that that thai— that " that" that that began 
Repeated seven times is right !— Deny't who can ? " 

Connecticut. r—De Tocqueville, at a Paris dinner once said : — 
* Con-nect-de-coot, de leetle yellow spot on de map, dat makes de 
clock-pedlar, de schoolmaster, and de senator. De first give de 
time, de second tell you what to do with him, and de third make 
you law and civilization. Ah ! gentlemen ; dat leetle state you 
call Con-nect-de-coot is one very great miracle to me." 

Law. — Of law there can be no less acknowledged, than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all 
things iu Heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feel- 
ing her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power ; 
both angels arid men and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy. 

— Hookers Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Conundrum. — Why is the life of an editor like the book of 
Revelations? w Because it is full of 'types and shadows,' and a 
mighty voice like the sound of many waters, is ever saying to him 
— f write.' " 
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1. Why is knowledge of all the local and current news of the 
day important to teachers ? # 

- 2. Why would the possession of the island of Cuba be impor- 
tant to the United States ? 

3. Why is there no natural and absolute meridian of longitude 
from which all nations reckon? 

4. What does the fact that there is a natural canal connecting 
the Amazon with the Orinoco indicate respecting the surface of 
this part of South A merica ? 
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5. What is the difference between a democracy and a republic? 

6. If a man at the North Pole should stand so as to face exactly 
south, and then should turn just one-fourth of the way round to- 
wards the right, in what direction would he face? 

7. What is the latitude and longitude of our antipodes? 

8. If the earth's axis were perpendicular, what difference would 
there be iu the motions and conditions of the eartti? What if the 
axis were inclined 30° ? 45° ? 60° ? 75° ? 

9. During what months are twilight and dawn the longest in 
this latitude, and during what are they the shortest? How do you 
account for the variation in their length ? Would you travel north 
or south from your present position to find their length increasing? 
On what fact would this variation depend? 

10. Give an account of the Sargasso Sea. 

11. When should the teaching of technical grammar begin, and 
why? 

12. In what order should the topics in grammar be presented, 
and why? 

13. What is the object of teaching children to * analyze and 
parse " ? 

14. Who were the Seven Wise Men of Greece? 

15. What were the Seven Ancient Wonders of the World? 

16. Name the Muses. 

17. What is the origin of the Tudor family of England, in the 
royal line ? 

18. When was the Mississippi River the western boundary of 
the United States? 

19. What territory has been acquired by the United States, un- 
der whose administration, and at what time? 

20. What is the Monroe Doctrine, and who was its author? 

21. What presidents commenced their secoud term without 
taking the inauguration oath ? 

22. What is the most wonderful allegory that we have in the 
English language, and who was the author? 

23. Who has been called the w greatest, wisest and meanest of 
mankind " ? 

24. How would you orgauize a school ? . . 
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25. What can you say of the responsibility of the teacher? 

26. What plan have you for securing punctuality? 

27. What ends should the teacher seek to attain in the govern- 
ment of a school ? 

28. What are the objects of punishment in school? 

29. What is your opinion of the w self-reporting system "? 

30. What should be the first study of a child who has learned 
to read well enough to take up a regular study ? 

31. Describe the order of studies to be pursued by the pupil. 

32. Do praises usually reward effort or success, worth or talent? 

33. What are the advantages of a written exercise in spelling? 

34. What special means will you employ to secure the interest 
and co-operation of parents? 

35. How far should the teacher be guided by the wishes of par- 
ents in assigning new studies to pupils? 

36. What should be the aim of all human culture? 
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TINKLEB'8 kettle problem. 

1. " One evening I chanced with a tinker to sit, 
Whose tongue ian a great deal too fast for his wit, 
He talked of his art with abundance of mettle, 
So I asked him to make me a flat bottomed kettle. 
Let the top and the bottom diameter be 
In just such proportion as five is to three; 
Twelve inches the depth I proposed, and no more, 
And lo hold in ale gallons seven less than a score. 
He promised to do it, and straight to work went, 
But when he had done it he found it too scant; 
He altered it then, but to big he had made it; 
And when it held right the diameter failed it, 
Thus making it often too big and too little, 
The tinker at last had quite spoiled the kettle; 
But declared he would bring his said promise to pasa 
Or else that he'd spoil every ounce of his brass 
Now to keep him from ruin, I pray find him out 
The diameter's length, for he'll ne'er do it without. 

Ans. Top diameter, 24.40 + inches. Bottom diameter, 14.64+ inches. 

—Jfrom Lady's Diary, 1705. 
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2. A nobleman ]s farm was exactly round ; 

Through the center it .measured nine-tenths of a mile, 
And on this line touching center and bound, 

Were two equal circles with dwellings in styJo, 
These were his niece's inheritance dear. 

But he promised, besides, to give with her hand, 
The two largest circles which one should clear, 

Touching his fence and the two lots of land. 
Now, in dollars, if acres were £10 apiece. 

And, in acres, if figures can show it to me, 
Aside from the personal charms of the niece, 

Had you boon her suitor, how rich might you be? 

Ans. 2,940,537 acres. $13,069 04+- 

3. I placed a bowl into a storm, to catch the dropsjof rain ; 

A half a globe was just its form, two feet across^the same. 

The storm was o'er, the tempest past, I to the bowl repaired ; 

Six inches deep the water stood, it being measured fair, 

Suppose a cylinder, whose base two feet across within, 

Had stood exactly in that place, what would the depth have been ? 

Ans. 24 inches. — From Wanzer. 

4. Require the area of a circle in which the number expressing 
its circumference equals the number expressing its area. 

Mr. Bounycastle mentions a globe whose volume and surface are 
represented by the same number. What was the diameter of this 
globe ? 

5. A man is standing on a straight track, behiud the cars 8£ 
yards. The train starts, and goes 2 feet the first second, increas- 
ing 2£ feet each second in speed, for about ^ of a minute. The 
man starts at the same time, running, with his utmost speed with 
a satchel, 4 yards per second. Can he catch the train? 

6. Two men, cuttiug swaths of equal width, mow a square 
meadow. One mowing faster than the other, agrees to take the 
outside swath and cut off all the corners. What part of the whole 
will each mow, there being twelve swaths on each side of the field ? 

The following rule will furnish the answer to all questions of 
this kind. Will some one prove it, and give reasons of the same 
through The Schoolmaster? Rule. — Square the number of 
swaths in the side of the field for a denominator ; then if the num- 
ber of swaths is odd, multiply it by two, and diminish the pro- 
duct by one, or, if it is even, multiply it by two, and diminish 
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the product by four, for a uumerator. The fraction thus obtained 
will show what part of the field the outer man will mow more 
than the inner one. 

7. A tract of land is to be laid out in the form of a square. The 
fence is to be 5 rails high, and each rod must contain 10 rails. 
How large must the square be to contain just as many acres as 
there are rails in the fence enclosing it? Ans. 20 miles square. 

— From Wanzer. 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Define Algebra and Algebraic Symbols. 

2. What advantage has the literal notation over the decimal? 

3. Name the symbols of quantity and give the signification of each. 

4. The symbols of operation and their signification. 

5. The symbols of relation and their signification. 

6. The symbols of aggregation and their signification. 

7. The symbols of continuance and their signification. 
6. The symbols of deduction and their signification. 

9 Illustrate the use of positive and negative quantities. 

10. How do negative quantities increase P 

11. When does a quantity change its sign? 

12. What do plus and minus indicate besides addition and subtraction? 

13. Does addition always signify increase? 

14. Give reasons for changing the signs in subtraction. 

15. Prove that like signs produce + and unlike — in multiplication. 

16. Give reasons for the whole process in division of polynomials. 

17. What is a zero exponent and how does it originate? 

18. What is the value of any quantity with a zero exponent? Why? 

19. What is a negative exponent and how does it originate? 

50. Show by dividing o* by a % that a equals 1. 

51. Multiply a n ft"- bya -" 1 br-«. 

22. Divide y 8 — SyV-MyV— x* by y i —3y t x+3yx'—x*. 

S3. Explain the difference between the real and apparent signs of a fraction. 
3j*~~5jc~f~6 35—~2 

24. Divide by Ans. (s— 3) f 

s+4 x f +x-l2 

25. x : = what? 

x b 

26. Define equation, and describe a simple, an identical, a literal, a numeri- 
cal, a quadratic and a cubic equation. 
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27. Define elimination and illustrate each method. 

28. Describe, in full, the method of solving probloms containing two or more 
unknown quantities. 

29. What number is that, the treble of which increased by 12, shall as much 
exceed 54 as that treble is less than 144? Ans. 31. 



30. Given < > A S x =*- 

\ 4s-l+fy-l= y> J Ans. *y=6 



V 

31. What time of day is it if 1 nth of the time past midnight equals the time 

12 n 

to noonP Ans. A. M. 

n+1 

32. Define power, involution and index. 

33. Explain and give reasons for the Binomial theorem, and show how to 
use it. 

34. What is the law for the coefficients and exponent**? 

35. Define algebraic formulas and show how they are obtained. 

36. Prove that every incomplete equation of the second degree has two roots 
and only two. 

37. Required two numbers such that their sum, their product and the differ- 
ence of their bquares shall be equal to one another. 

Ans. §±^5; £±1^5. . 

38. Divide 7 into two parts, so that the difference of their squares which are 
made from the treble of the less part, and the double of the greater, may be 
17. Ans. 4 and 3. . 

29. What is the Hindoo method of solving quadratics? 

40. Find that whole number whose square added to its cube is nine times the 
next highest whole number? Ans. 3. 

41. Todhunter gives the following beautiful little problem : Find the price 
of eggs per dozen when two less for twelve cents raises the price 1 cent per 
dozen ? Ans. 8 cents. 

42. Find two numbers which are to each other as 3 : 2 ; and the difference of 
whose fourth powers is to the sum of their cubes as 26:7. Ans. 6 and 4. 

43. Cube root of a?+3x*+6z 4 +7s 3 +6a; , +33-r-l. 

44. Six dozen eggs cost as many pence as you can buy eggs for eight pen go. 
Require the price per dozen. Ans. 4d. 

45. There are two quantities whose product is a and quotient 6. Nape the 

quantities. Ajis. +*/~ab and +** I 

46. What are the values of x in the equation a f +& f — 2&c-Hc*= 

n 

C sc=»*- -m*(bn+ ^/ a t rn g -{-b % fn t — oV). 

Ans. < n 

t x=n t —m*(bn—*/a t m*+b*m t --a'ri i .) 

47. Give and explain Sturm's theorem. Explain Descartes 1 Rule. Give the 
preliminaries to Horner's method. 
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48. An Englishwoman sells eggs at such a price that 10 fewer than half a 
crown's worth raises the price three pence per score ; required the price per 
score. Ans. 12d. 

49. Find the value of x, y and z in the following equations : xy + z* + y* =a 
37. xz + z* + z % = 49. yz + y* + z* = 61. 

50. Explain Card tin's Rule for solving cubic equations. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Prqfit and Loss.— I. Define unit, fraction, decimal, tenth, hundreth, rate, per 
centage, base, amount, difference, profit or gain, loss or discount, cost, and 
selling price. 

2. What per cent, is the base on which the gain or loss is reckoned P 'Can 
any other per cent, be used for the base? Why? 

3. Cost + gain = what? Cost — loss = what? Cost — selling price —what? 
Selling price + loss = what? Selling price — cost = what? 

4. Cost $2 25 ; gain per cent. 16} Required the selling price. 
6. Cost $75.40 ; loss per cent. 14 2-7. Required selling price. 

6. Selling price $6.62; loss 87 cents. Required loss per cent. 

7. Selling price $367; loss per cent. *>£. Required cost. 

8. Selling price 833.66; gain per cent. 12£ Required cost. 

9. Received a gift; sold it for any given sum. Required the gain per cent. 

10. Bought an article for any given sum, and gave it away. What per cent, 
do I lose? 

11. 33| per cent of selling price is gain; required the cost and gain percent, 
of cost. 

12. Goods mnrked 33| per cent, above cost, having depreciated in value, were 
sold at 25 per cenl. oft the price as marked. What per cent; did I gain or lose? 

13. If goods are marked at lb| per cent, advance, by what per cent, must the 
sum be decreased to find the cost? 

14. Which pays hetter. 2o per cent, advance and 25 per cent, off, or 25 per 
cent, advance and 20 per cent, oft ? 

15. My horse is worth 28 4-7 per cent, more than my carriage ; how many 
per cent, is the carriage worth less than the horse? 

16. If I retail at a gain of 25 per cent, and sell at wholesale for 4 per cent, 
less than at retail, what is my gain per cent, at wholesale? Ans, 20 per cent. 

17. C's. r* tail gain is 124 per cent., and his retail price is 5 per cent of his 
wholesale more than his wholesale price; what is his gain at wholes:ile? 

Ans. 74 per cent 

18. Selling price equals | ot cost ; required tho loss per cent. 

19. Sold four ploughs at $24 each ; ou two of them I made 20 per cent, and 
on two I lost 20 per cent. ; required gain or loss on the whole. 

20 One eighth of a sum received for $oods expresses the loss; required tho 
loss per cent 

21. What must be the asking price of boots costing $3.62 per pair, that I may 
fall 20 per cent, on it, and still gain 16] per cent, on my cost? 

22. Gain $30. ; gain per cent. 6£ ; required the cost 

23. Cost 124 cents; selling price 14 2-7 cents; required gain per cent 

24. Seven-eights of the selling price equals cost ; required gain per cent 
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25. Seven-eights of the cost equals selling price ; required loss per cent. 

Ans. 124 per cent. 

26. When gold is at a premium of 33} percent what is the discount on green- 
backs? Ans. 25 per cent. 

27. When gold Ls quoted at a premium of 12} per cent, what is the discount 
on greenbacks? 

28. Gold quoted at 108| per cent. What is the value of a double eagle in 
currency? 

29. At the same quotation, change $300 in currency to gold and fractional 
currency. 

30. If nine-tenths of the selling price equals cost, what is the gain per cent? 

Ans. 1119 per cent. 

31. If nine-tenths of the cost equals selling price, what is the loss per cent? 

Ans. 10 per cent. 

32. Bought goods for 88 8-9 per cent, of their real worth and sold them for 10 
per cent, less than their real worth; what was my gain per cent.? 

Ans. li per cent. 

33. If the old tannery had cost 25 per cent, less than 80 per cent, of what it 
did cost, the sale would have gained a sum equal to 66} per cent, more than it 
did gain. What per cent, did the sale bring? Ans. 60 per cent. 

34. If 10 per cent, is lost by selling boards at $7.20 per M., what per cent, 
would be gained by selling them at 90 cents per C. ? 

35. Sold six sewing machines at £73 each ; on two of them I gained 20 per 
cent., on two others 33| per cent., and on the others I lost 25 per cent: what 
was the balance of gain or loss? 

36. A man loses 20 per cent, on old goods ; what does he lose on those 
which cost 64c 10c, 15c., 42 6-7c, 663c, 87£c. ? 

A certain Company use the Keyword " C-a-s-h P-r-o-f-i-t " and the figure 
44 9" for a "Repeater" during the present quarter. Using this "keyword 
and "repeater, " till the blank columns following at the given rate percent. 
At 25 per cent gain ; at 20 per cent, loss : 



»> 



Items. 


Cost, 


Private mark Gain per cent. Gain. Selling Price. 






of Co»t. 








Sugar 


.10 




s 






Butter 


.38 




**» 






Potatoes 


.95 




<D 






Eggs 


.20 




1 
o 






Candy 
Coat 


.25 

$8.75 




O 






Shawl 


16 42 










Watch 


67.50 











37. Take the eight items in the first column above and write the private 
mark of cost of each, at 331 per cent, gain above the selling price of each, using 
the word astronomer for a " keyword," and "/" for a "repeater." 

(Note.— In the 37th example, reckon more than 4c, 1 c. ; and less than ic. 
nothing.) 
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SPELLING. — MONOSYLLABLE!*. 

Many suppose that polysyllabic words present more difficulties to the young 
speller than monosyllables. Such is not the case. On the contiary here it is 
that most of the mistakes are made. We present for written or oral exercise # 
the following words. Please try them : Aisle, ache, adz, beard, buoy, bought, 
bier, blithe, baize, beeves, breadth, beasts, chyle, cyst, corps, choir, chyme, # 
chouse, czar, cease, clique, caught, chintz, couch, cruise, chaise, chough, ache, 
corpse, drachm, draught, deign, droll, dough, dirge, depth, drought, doubt, 
debt, eels, ewe, eye, eighth, feign, feoff, foal, foist, farce, frieze, fiend, Hume, 
freight, feint, friend, fierce, feud, gnome, Guclph. gnat, gneiss, gnu. ghosts, 
gnaw, gape, gist, gauge, guide, glue, grieve, gyves, guess, guise, gnarl, herb, 
height, hue, hymn, Hugh, hearth, half, heir, hearse, hough, horde, isle, itch, 
inn, jaunt, jeer, juice, jamb, knead, kiln, khan, knoll, kneel, knit, knurl, lyre, 
loathe, loll, L. (an addition to a house), length, laugh, loose, lien, lough, lieu, 
Lloyd, loch, league, lode, Maine, myrrh, marque, myth, milch, niche, neigh, 
niece, newt, nymphs, numb, oust, ooze, ought, pierce, plaice, plague, pledge, 
priests, phlox, plough, piece, psalm, phlegm, poise, pshaw, parse, phrase, pyre, 
pugh purge, quartz, quoit, quay, qualm, quoin, quiz, Quince, rinse, rogue, rouge, 
reign, rough, rhomb, rye, rheum, rhyme, since, straight, skulk, shriek, souse, 
Sleight, stroll, sheathe, scythe, shoal, skein, sluice, soul, scene, sheik, shrimps, 
scourge, sylph, siege, seize, stretch, sieve, sheath, schist, strength, sleigh, 
shrewd, swath, schnapps, steak, slough, scheme, seine, squirm, soot, schism, 
sphere, scarce, stretch, search, thirst, traipse, thill, thwart, tough, tongue, 
thwack, through, though, thought, thyme, trough, toll, thumb, twelfth, tense, 
taught, teague, touch, tempt, tierce, terse, tease, tomb, thrusts, urn, vouch, 
veal voice, veil, vein, views, vise, why, woe, whey, Welch, wrought, whoa, 
whom, wield, wheel, weal, wealth, warmth, whirl, which, wrist, wry, whir, 
weight, waltz, wright, wreathe, withe, whose, whiz, xyst, yeast, youth, yacht, 
yolk, yield, yawl, yearn, yew, yufts, zouave, zone, zax, zest, zounds, zinc, zed, 
-273. 

A school examiner gave a teacher the following sentence to spell : " Robert 
Wright, the beautiful writer of Wrightville, down in Torrington, claims the 
exclusive right to write the rites and ceremonies of his church, and has secured 
a copy wright for his writings ; but Henry Wright, the writing master, also 
writes those rites; now is it honorable for the Right Honorable Henry Wright 
boldly to write himself upright in the presence of the right-handed wheel- 
wright, Robert WrightP " 

OUOH. 

44 Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me through, 
O'er life's dark lough my course I still pursue." 

Another. — " Prepare to repair to the pear tree to pare a pair of pears." 

Lord R. Cecil, in the British House of Commons, in 1858, quoted the follow- 
ing lines which he said were given as a dictation exercise by an assistant com- 
missioner, to the children of a school in Ipswich * 

'•While hewing yew, Hugh lost his ewe, 
And put it in the * Hue and Cry? 
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To name its face's dusky hues- 
Was all the efforts he could use. 
You brought the ewe back, by and by, 
And only begged the hewer\j ewer, 
Your hands to wash in water pure, 
Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few, 
Should cry on coming near you, ' Ugh ! m 

POLYSYLLABLES. 

Aaron, abscission, Buchanan, bdellium, Buddhism, catafalque, Cincinnati, 
Czarowitz, cenotaph, dahlia, Dauphin, daguerreotype, Euphrates, fuchsia, 
Grosvenor, Geoffrey, Gautemala, Gibraltar, heliotrope, hemistich, isosceles, 
Isaac, ichneumon, Jerusalem, Katahdin, Kanawha, llanos, Louisiana, Lincoln, 
Llewellyn, llama, mortgage, Macaulay, mnemonics, Mediterranean, Mnason, 
mignonette, mausoleum, Monroe, numismatics, nigrescent, Osceola, Ochotsk, 
omniscience, parallelogram, psychology, periphery, Ptolemy, Psycho, por- 
ridge, quahaug, quintesence, rendezvous, Rachel, reminiscen?e, rescind, 
Stuart, separate, succotash Shakspeare, sorghum, sarcbophagus, susceptible, 
Salisbury, trisyllable, thousandths, Thucydides, Terpsichore, Ulysses, Ver- 
sailles, Vincennes, Willoughby, xebec, xiphias, Ypsilanti, Zachary, finale. — 77. 
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The following reports and returns were not received prior to July 15. 

In our hist number this list was promised in a "smaller" instead of similar 
manner to the one in our last. 

We are glad to have the word truthfully applied to the size of the list, and 
in our next number the Commissioner will be glad to be able to acknowledge 
the receipt of a lull set of returns from every town in the State. 



Reports of School 
Committees. 



*Charlestown. 



Little Compton. 

•Portsmouth 

♦Warwick 

Middletown .... 

♦Westerly ♦Westerly . 

Providence ! Providence 



Returns of 
School Committees. 



Lincoln 



Scituate 

North Kingstown 

Pawtucket 

♦Little Compton. 

♦Portsmouth 

Warwick 

Middletown 



Return of Dumber of dif- 
ferent children in the 
schools the past yew. 



South Kingstown 



Pawtucket 

Little Compton 



Warwick . . . 

Middletown 
Westerly 

Providence. 



Treasurers* Reports. 



♦East Providence. 



♦Warwick..* 



. . • • • 



Providence. 



♦aince received. 
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LOCAL CORRESPODENTS. 

An invitation has been extended to the school superintendents of several 
towns, to act as local correspon dents of the Schoolmaster, or to appoint some 
teacher to do the same. The invitation has met with a response from many of 
them, which we are sure will be favorable both to the interest of the Intelli- 
gence Department and of the schools. 

We shall also continue to be grateful for local items from any other sources. 

Burrillville.— School Committee have not been in working and com- 
plete order until now, sinco the close of the last school year. Hon. J. S. Cook 
who died faithful and cheerful work last year as the secretary of the com- 
mittee having resigned, the town elected Dr. S. O. Griffin«to his plaee. Mr. 
Mowry, another of last year's committee, was re-elected, but resigned. Dr. 
Griffin died very suddenly while on a visit to his aged mother in New Hamp- 
shire. This left only H. L. Hopkins, of the committee, the chairman ol last 
year. The town counc'.l have recently filled the two vacancies caused by the 
death of Dr. Griffin, and ^ie resignation of Mr. Mowry. The schools have 
all closed. Judging somewhat by the character of the teachers who have 
applied for certificates, the prospect for the year to come is encouraging. 

Charleston. — Districts Nos. 1 and 5 have thoroughly repaired their school- 
houses, and placed within the walls the best improved furniture that could be 
purchased. Hagar's series of arithmetics was introduced into the schools of 
Charlcstown, and adopted by the school committee at a regular meeting held 
on July 13th, 1874, in lieu of Appleton's series. 

Coventry. — At tho town meeting held last month, Mr. S. W. Griffin was 
elected a member of the school committee for three years. The school com- 
mittee held a meeting on the 8th ultimo, at Coventry Centre, for organization. 
J. Tillinghast was elected chairman. S. W. Griffin, clerk, and E. K Paiker, 
superintendent. At the aboved named town meeting, it was voted to appro- 
priate $2,500 for the support of public day schools, and $300 for evening 
schools. The Fall term in District No. 1 is to commence about Sept. 1st 

East Greenwich.— The Summer term in district No. 2, was in charge of 
Miss II. S. Tr fton, an cxperinved teacher, who taught this school some years 
since with good success. Her residence is at Slaterville, has taught two months, 
is now having a vacation of four weeks, when the remaining two months will 
be completed. The Summer term in district No. 3, was taught by Miss Addie 
Vaughn, a resident of the town. District No. 4, Miss L. F. Post, teacher. 
Summer term now in session. Miss Post had charge of the Winter term of this 
school, and gave much satisfaction. There is also a school in district No. 5, 
Miss Pitcher, also a resident of the district, is the teacher. 

Exeter. — At a meeting of the school committee held June 2d, the school 
house in district Nos. 0, 10 and 12, were condemned as unfit for service after 
November 1st. The legal voters of districts, Xos. 9 and 12 have been notified 
to meefcwith the committee on the 4th day of August, at the school-house in 
district, No. 9, to take into consideration the propriety of consolidating the two 
districts. School has been closed in district, No. 8 for several days on account 
of scarlet fever. Two little graves record the ravages of this terrible 
disease. 

3 
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Hopkinton.— The Summer term of the schools have closed with more than 
usual success. The corps of teachers was full an average. The High Depart- 
ment of the graded school at Ashaway was vacant during the summer term, 
the principal having resigned. The trustees have engaged Mr. Esten as prin- 
cipal for the ensuing year from September, when all the schools will com- 
mence their Fall Terms. Mr. Esten bears high recommendation. Mr. Chase 
is principal of the Hope Valley Graded School and is expected to continue as 
such the present year. The school committee voted to have the Summer Term 
of all the schools commence on the first Monday of May, and close on or be- 
fore the 20th of July, and to have no school after that date, until the first Mon- 
day of September, an arrangement which gives general satisfaction and is con- 
sidered a most wise and important regulation, both as concerns the health of 
the children and teachers, and also the best interests of the schools otherwise. 
The trustee of one district, however, seems disposed to run a tilt with the com- 
mittee, as he intends to have his school in session during the hot months. It 
however, remains to be seen whether the school committee will recognise his 
school as legal in the face of their ruling, and that of the School Commissioner. 

WooNSOCKfcT.— At a meeting of the town council holden June 89th, Rev. C. 
J. White was re-elected superintendent of public schools, and for school com- 
mittee Jonathan Andrews was elected for one year, (to fill vacancy made by 
resignation of Thomas Steere,) Erastus Richardson and Stephen N. Mason, 
were re-elected for three years each. School committee met July 3d, for 
organization ; Mr. S. N. Mason was elected chairman, and N. T. Verry, holds 
over as clerk. 

Mr. H. M. Harrington, principal of the consolidated Grammar school, has 
resigned his position. Mr. Harrington is an able teacher, and his loss Irom tho 
school as well as from the sociabilities of private life, will be greatly felt. 

In the Bernon Grammar school, Mr. D. R. Adams, principal, for the term 
ending January 91, 1874, the total number of pupils registered, was 38; aver- 
age daily attendance 35 ; percentage of attendance 93.1; term ending April 
10,1874; aggregate number 49; average 45.4; percentage 92.6; term ending 
July 3, 18/4, aggregate number 43; average 37.5; percentage 89 3. 

New York Is the first State to make a practical test of compulsory education, 
Governor Dlx having signed the bill to that effect recently passed by the Legis- 
lature. It requires parents and guardians of children between the ages of 
eight and fifteen years to give them, in a school or at home, at least fourteen 
weeks' regular instruction every year in reading, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, and geography. It prohibits the employment of children within the 
ages named at any labor during the time when the common schools are opened, 
and school officers are giving the authority to see that the law is enforced. It 
will be interesting to watch the results, and judging from the number of com- 
munications on the subject in all parts of the country, there will be a great 
many watchers. — Every Saturday. 

The Roman Catholics of Brooklyn have established thirty educational in- 
stitutions of various names and grades, including two colleges, with a total of 
16,044 pupils. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS. 



COMMIS9 ONER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Hod. Thomas W. Blcknell, Providence. 

Office, No. 104 North Main Street, Elizabeth Building. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION & TRUSTEES OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

[Elected by the General Assembly, iwrauant to Chapter 850 of the Public Law*. 

pat ned March 22d, 1870. f 

His Excellency, Henry Howard, Governor, ex-officto, President, - Providence. 
Hon. C. C. Van Zandt, Lieutenant-Governor, t&-officio, - - Newport. 
Rev. Daniel Leach, Providence, - - Term expires June, 1877. 

Ezra K. Parker, Summit, - " 1877. 

Hon. Samuel H. Cross, Westerly, - - " 1876. 

Thomas H. Clarke, Newport, - " 1876. 

Charles H. Fisher, M. D., North Scltuate, - " 1875. 

Rev. George L. Locke, Bristol, - •• 1876. 

Hon. Thomas W. Blcknell, Commissioner of Public Schools, e%- officio 1 Secre- 
" tary. 

Quarterly meetings of the Board of Education the first weeks of Mare , June, September and 
December of each year. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEES QF RHODE ISLAND, 

With Pott Office Address, Data of Expiration of term of ofltoe, and official 

position or Committee. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Henry W. Rugg, President: Amos M. Bowen, Secretary pro-tern. 

Members Ex-Offkjio.— Thomas A. Doyle, Mayor; Nicholas Van Slyck, 
President of the Common Council ; Nelson W. Aklrich, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the City Council. 

Firwt Ward.— George L. Clarke, chairman; Alfred Met?alf, EHsha C. Mowry, 
Charles A. Nichols, Edwin M. Stone, Smith S. Sweet. 

Second and Third Wards. — Arnold Green, chairman; George I. Chace, J, 
Lewis Diman, Henry W. Gardner, James Y. Smith, Carlton A. Staples, Charles 
Morris Smith, John B. Anthony, Freeborn Coggeshall, James- E. Cranston, 
James Shaw, Jr., John F. Tobey. 

Fourth and Seventh Wards.— Daniel Henshaw, chairman ; Elisha S. A Id rich, 
Annie E. Aid rich, Stephen A, Cooke, Jr., A. Duncan Chapla, David H. Greer, 
Amos M. Bowen, William Dv Hilton, Elizabeth C. Hicks, Royal P. Gladding, 
Joseph C. Johnson, William S. Johnson. 

* 

Fifth Ward. — Henry A. Howland, chairman; John W. Angel), Charles 

Anthony, Benjamin F. Clarke, John C. Thompson, George E. Webster. 

* 

Sixth and Eighth Wards.— Ossian Summer, chairman ; Clilton A. Hall, Lemuel 
Osier, Charles A. Pabodle, Shubael S. Parker, Frederick Burgess, Alfred A. 
Harrington, Henry V. A. Joslin, Dexter N. Knight, Gilbert A. Phillips, Edwin. 
A. Smith. 
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Ninth Ward,— William Y. Potter, chairman ; Lewis T. Downes, Robert R. 
Knowles, Samuel H. Webb, Abby J. S locum, George P. Tew. 

Tenth Ward. — John Behan, Joseph F. Brown, Christopher L. Holden, Henry 
J. Hall, Reuben S. Boose, Edwin Reynolds. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Executive Committee. — Henry W. Rugg, Chairman ; Nicholas Nan Slyck, Presi- 
dent Common Council, Charles Anthony, James Y. Smith, George P. Tew. 

Committee on Qualifications. — Benjamin F. Clarke, chairman ; Amos M. 
Bowen, Frederick Burgess, secretary; George I. Chace, Arnold Green, David 
H. Greer, Charles A. Nichols, Lemuel Osier, Samuel H. Webb, Joseph F. 
Brown. 

Committee on Drawing and Penmanship. — E. M. Stone, chairman ; Carleton 
A. Staples, James E. Cranston, A. Duncan Chapin, John C. Thompson, secre- 
tary ; I lifton A. Hall, Royal P. Gladding, Edwin A. Smith, Abby J. Slocum, 
Edwin Reynolds. 

Committee on Music. — John B. Anthony, chairman ; Smith S. Sweet, J. Lewis 
Diman, Daniel Henshaw, John W. Angell, Ossian Summer, William S. Johnson, 
Dexter N. Knight, Lewis T. Downes, Christopher L. Holden. 

Committee on Finance. — Charles Morris Smith, chairman ; Amos M. Bowen, 
secretary; Elisha S. Aldnch, George L. Clarke, Nelson W. Aldrich, chairman 
committee on education. 

Committee on the High School. — Carleton A. Staples, chairman; Benjamin F. 
Clarke, David H. Greer, H. V. A. Joslin, Abby J. Slocum. 

Committee on Vacation Schools. — Edwin M. Stone, chairman ; Charles A. Pa- 
bodie, Freeborn Coggeshall, George E. Webster, Elizabeth C. Hicks. 

Committee on Evening Schools. — Joseph C. Johnson, chairman; Lewis T. 
Downes, Henry A. Rowland, Elisha C. Mowry, S. b. Parker. 

Committee on Text Books — A. A. Harrington, chairman; James E. Cranston, 
secretary; William D. Hilton, Alfred Metcalf, Anna E. Aldrich. 

Committee on By-Laws. — Stephen' A. Cooke, Jr., chairman; Edwin A. Smith, 
Clifton A. Hall, WiUiam Y. Potter, Henry W. Gardner. 

NEWPORT. 

George Eugs, T. W. Higglnson, C. H. Burdlck, 1877; T. Coggeshall, S. C. 
Hill, L. L. Mmmons, M. Van Home, 1876; J. H. Cozzens, W. E. Crandall, T. 
P. Peckham, T. M. Seabury, S. W. Butler, 1875. 

Thomas Coggeshall, chairman ; Thomas H. Clarke, secretary and superinten- 
dent. Post office address of all, Newport. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Finance, Messrs. Co/.zens, Peckham, Crand:ill; Teachers^ Messrs. Higginson, 
Eugs, Hill; Text -Books, Messrs. Butler, Seabury, Van Home; Buildings, 
Messrs. Crandall, Simmons, Burdick. 

Barrtngton.- Isaac F. Cady, A. M., Barrington Centre, superintendent, 1877; 
S. Brenton Shaw, D. D., Barrington Centre, chairman, 1876; H. H. Richardson, 
Nayatt, clerk, 1875. 
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B ristol— Robert S. Andrews, clerk and superintendent, 1877; William J. 
Miller, 1877; Rev. William T. Harlow, 1877; William Manchester, 1877; Seth 
W. Thayer, 1877; Rev. George L. Locke, chairman, 1876*; Hon. I. F. WiMlams, 
1876; John B. Monroe, 1876; Lemuel A. Bishop, 1876; Rev. William Miller, 
1876; Rev. J. P. Lane, 1875; Rev. H. M. Jones, 1875; Hon. John Turner, 1875; 
John 1}. Waldron, 1875; Charles A. Greene, 1875. Post office address of each, 
Bristol. 

Burrillville.— Lyman Copeland, Mohegan. 1877; Horatio L. Hopkins, Pascoag, 
chairman, 1876: Hon. James S. Cook, Pascoag, clerk, 1875. 

Charlesiown.— John A Wilcox. Cross Mills, clerk, 1877; Ellsha S. Peckham, 
Nlantic, chairman, 1876; William F. Tucker, Shannock Mills, superintendent, 
1875. 

Coventry. — Stephen W. Griffin, Coventry x cleric, '1877 ; Ezra K. Parker, Sum- 
mit, superintendent, 1876 ; Joseph Tiilinghast, Greene, chairman, 1875. 

Cranston.— James S. Williams, Cranston Printworks, 1877; William Hill, 
Cranston Print Works, chairman, 1876; Roswell Ensworth. Cranston Print 
Works, clerk. 1875. 

Cumberland.— William A. Weeden, Diamond Hill, 1877; Eliab D. Whipple, 
West Wrentham, Mass., 1876; Francis S. Weeks, Wponsocket, superintendent, 
1876; Addison Kinsman, Lonsdale, chairman,. 1875; Horace A. Follett, Valley 
Falls, 1875. 

East Greenwich. — James H. Eldredge, M. D., East Greenwich, chairman, 
1877; J. S. Godfrey, East Greenwich, 1877; Richard Spencer, East Greenwich, 
1876; Timothy Andrews, Davisville, 1876; John A. Place, East Greenwich, 
1875 ; William, T. Mawney, Davisville, 1875. •• 

East Providence. — Rev. Robert H. Paine, Watchemoket, clerk and superin- 
tendent, 1877; George E. Carpenter, Watcheraocket, 1876;«Rev. Isaac Chese- 
borough. East Providence, chairman, 1875. 

Exeter. — Jesse P. Clark, Exeter, chairman, 1877; Willet H. Arnold, Exeter, 
superintendent, 1876; Nathen B. Lewis, Pine Hill, clerk, 1875. 

Foster. — George S. Tiilinghast, Foster Centre, superintendent; Mo wry P. 
Arnold, M. D., Foster Centre, chairman; II. L. Place, Moosup Valley, clerk. 

Glocester.— Mrs. Mary O. Arnold, Chepachet, clerk, 1877; John M. Purkis, 
Chepachet, superintendent, 1876; Thomas Irons, Harmony, chairman, 1875. 

J/o pkinton. -r-lley . S. S. Griswold. superintendent and clerk, 1877; Rev. A. E. 
Main, 1876; R*tv. J. R. Irish, chairman, 1875; Post-office address of each, 
Hopklnton. 

Jam estown.— Mart fta A. Howland, clerk, 1877; Elijah Anthony, chairman and 
superintendent, 1876 ; Frank E. Arnold, 1875 ; Post office address of each, 
Jamestown. 

Johnston. — W. A. Phillips, Olneyville, clerk and superintendent, 1877; D. W. 
Irons, Manton, 1876; W. S. Kent, Olneyville, chairman, 1875. 

Lincoln. — Geo. A. Kent, Lonsdale, chairman, 1877; Rev. Clement J. Whipple, 
Manville, clerk, 1876; Rev. James H. Lyon, Central Falls, superintendent, 
1875. 
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Little Complon.— Henry M. Tompkins, clerk, 1877; Benj. F. Wilbor, Jr. t 
superintendent, 187G; Frederic R. Brownell, chairman, 1875; Post-office ad- 
dress of each, Little Compton. 

Middletown. — Not reported. 

New Shqreham.—Q. H. Peabody, superintendent; Edward H. Champlin, chair- 
man; Hiram D. Ball, clerk; Hamilton O. Mott, Barzllla B. Mitchell, Alanson 
Rose, John R. Payne. Post-office address of each, New Shoreham. 

North Kingstown.— S. P. S. Thomas, Wickford, 1877; D. G. Allen, Green- 
wich, 1876; A. B. Gbadsey, Wickford, chairman and superintendent, 1875; 
Joseph E. Spink, Wickford, clerk, 1875; Joseph Tisdale, Wickford, 1875. 

North Providence.— Preston L. Belden, Providence, 1877; William W. Wright* 
Centredale, clerk, 1876; Marcus M. ('owing. Providence, chairman and superin- 
tendent, 1875. • , 

North Smith field. — Rev. C. R. Fitts, Slatersvllle, chairman ; Rev. Stephen 
Phillips, Woonsocket, superintendent; A. M. Aldrich, Manville, clerk. 

Pawtucket.— Andrew Jencks, superintendent, 1877 ; Frank Pratt, 1877 ; Edwin 
Clapp, clerk, 1877; A. D. Nlckerson, 1876; Rev. S. O. Seymour, 1876; Edmund 
Jencks, 1876; P. W. Arnold, 1875; Rev. George Bullen, chairman, 1875; Geo. 
H. Fuller, 1875. Post-office address of each, Pawtucket. 

Portsmouth. — Almeln L. Ackley, Portsmouth, 1877 ; Charles Potter, Prudence,. 
Box 256 Providence, 1877 ; Robert I). Hall, Portsmouth, 1876 ; Joseph CoggeshalU 
Newport, clerk, 1876; James Sweet, Portsmouth, 1876; George Manchester, 
Newport, chairman and superintendent, 1875; Stephen T. Shermau, South 
Portsmouth, 1875 ; Rev. Benjamin M. Chase, Portsmouth, i875. 

Richmond* — William Gardiner, Wyoming, olerk, 1877; Leander M. Barber, 
Arcadia, 1876; Andrew B. Moore, Usquepaug, chairman, 1875. 

Scituate.— Sylvester Patterson, South Scituate, clerk, 1877; C. H.Page, North 
Scituate, chairman, 1876 ; Rev. J. M. Brewster, North Scituate, superintendent, 
1875. 

South Kingstown.— Daniel B. Rodman, Usquepaug, 1877; Hon. Thomas G % 
Hazard, Narragansett Pier, 1877; John G.Perry, Kingston, clerk, 1876; H. T. 
Braman, Kingston, 1876 ; Azel Noyes, Kingston, 1876 ; Rev. E. F. Watson, Wake- 
field, chairman, 1875; James A. Hose, Kingston, 1875. 

Smith field— Hon. Samuel W. Farnum, Georgiavllle, superintendent, 1877; IX 
W.Latham, Woonsocket, clerk, 1876; Marshall I. Mowry, Greenville, chairman, 
1875. 

Tiverton.— Mrs. C. J. Barker, Tiverton, chairman, 1877 ; John T. Cook, Tiver- 
ton Four Corners, clerk, 1876; John F. Chase, Fall River, Mass., superintendent* 
1875. 

Warwick.— John F. Brown, Natlck, superintendent, 1877; J. B. Childs, Paw* 
tuxet, 1877; Oliver A. Wicks, Oentreville, 1877; Cyrus Harris, Riverpolnt* 
1877; Charles H. Young Rlverpoint, 1877; Thomaa W. Brown, Phenix, 1877; 
Samuel W. Clark. Warwick, chairman, 1876; John Holden, Old Warwick, 1876; 
Albert <\ Dedrlck, Centrevllle, 1876; Albert D. Greene, Warwick, 1876; Wil- 
liam A. Corey, Pontlac, 1876 ; John H, Colling wood, Warwick, 1876; Edward 
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A. Cole, Pawtuxet, 1875; Henry W. Green, Warwick, 1875; Joseph W. Matte- 
son, East Greenwich, 1875 ; Harvey 8. Bartiett, Crompton, 1875 ; Caleb West- 
cott, Warwick, Clerk, 1875. 

Warren.— James M. Peck, 1877; George 8. Brown, 1877; Rev. Micah J. Tal- 
lot, 1877; Wm. N.Ackley, 1877; Rev. 8. K. Dexter, superintendent, 1876; Benja- 
min M. Bos worth, Jr., 1876 ; Rodman Barton, 1876; George L. Cooke, chair- 
man, 1875; Rev. (\ L. Manchester, clerk, 1875; Rev. <\ J. Rogers, 1875; Post- 
office address of each, Warren. 

Westerly.— Hon. Samuel H. Cross, clerk, 1877; Rev. H. M. Eaton, superinten- 
dent, 1876 ; David Smith, chairman, 1875 ; Post-offlce address of each, Westerly. 

West Greenwich.— Benjamin Tillinghast, Escoheag, clerk, 1877 ; Charles F, 
Carpenter, Summit, chairman and superintendent, 1876 ; John A. Bates, West 
Greenwich Centre, 1875. 

Woonsocket. — Hon. 8, N. Mason, chairman, 1877; Erastus Richrdson, 1877; 
A. A, Smith, 1876; Hon. N. T. Verry, clerk, 1876; Rev. C, J. White, superin- 
tendent, 1876; Amos Sherman, Jr., 1875 ; Jonathan Andrews, 1875; Post-office 
address of each, Woonsocket. 

Quarterly meetings of School Committee*, the 2d Monday* of January, April, July and October. 
Commissioner of Indian Adioofr.— Charles Cross, Charles town. 

STANDING COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Senate.— Samuel H, Cross, chairman, Westerly; Harrison H. Richardson, 
Naystt Point; William Bodfsh, East Greenwich; John A. Adams, Central 
Falls; William L. Clarke, Hop kin ton. 

House of Representatives, — Jonathan L. 8peneer, chairman, Providence; 
Amasa M. Baton, Provldenee ; Augustus Woodbury, Providence ; W illiani H. 
Davis, Manvllle ; Albert C. Dedrlck, Centreville. 



Califobnia. The Compulsory Education Act passed the Legislature, and 
was approved March 28, 1874. It provides first that parents, guardians, etc*, 
shall educate their children somehow and somewhere. Section 2, provides for the 
publication of this law, so that all may know what Its requirements are. Sec- 
tion 3 makes the violation of the act a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of ten 
to fifty dollars. Section 4, prescribes the process for carrying ont the law. 
Section 5 requires Census Marshals to make lists of all children liable to the 
provisions of the act ; requires teachers to call the roll of such children In a 
certain way* to note absentees and report them to the proper board of educa- 
tion. Section 6 provides for the deaf and dumb, a State institution being pro- 
vided for their gratuitous instruction. Section 7 provides for a truant officer 
in cities of twenty thousand inhabitants, and for boards of inspectors for each 
city or town. 

Street Vagrants in New York City.- By a careful examination, by the 
Board of Education, of the city of New York, in 1870, it was found that there 
were not over 5,000 vagrants therein. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 

Copies of tho March number <Jf The Schoolmaster for the present volume 
are much needed by us. Persons having such will confer a great favor by 
sending them to us. 

We desire to call the attention of teachers and committees to our advertise- 
ments this month. With tho opening of the Fall schools will doubtless come 
the necessity for making many changes in text-books. Those who have the 
matter in charge should consult our pages for the latent information in refer- 
ence to the best books. 

Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. present on otfr first page a fine list, which 
will well repay careful perusal. 

Those who contemplate change of reading books should notice the claims of 
the Analytical as presented by Messrs. Taintor & Co. 

£. Steiger, of Vienna Exposition fame, calls attention to his German and 
French series of text-books. 

Our old friends, the Harper Brothers, present the claims of " Swiaton's 
Language Lessons," one of the most popular new books. 

Brewer & Tileston are pushing their new series of readers, the Franklins, 
with great success. See their advertisement. 

Those schools not yet supplied with good outline maps should carefully 
study the advertisement of Messrs. O. D. Case & Co., and send in their orders 
for the style they prefer. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.'s American Educational Series is repre- 
sented on the third page of our cover. This series contains some of the*bcst 
text-books published. Look them up. 

Teachers will be interested in the advertisement of Eldredge & Brother 
which appears in the present number. 

Sheldon & Co. present several new candidates for the Autumn campaign. 

W. S. Fortescue & Co., successors to E. C. & J. Biddle, of Philadelphia, 
offer several standard works of tried merit. 

We also have a new Singing -Book, which seems to be just what is needed. 
The advertisement tells all about it. 

On last p:ige of cover is Cowperthwait & Co.'s list of the four •• favorite" 
series of school books. 

Seldom, if ever, have we presented a better variety of first-class advertise- 
ments than the present month. We trust our friends will avail themselves of 
this excellent opportunity of becoming acquainted with the " best books.* 



,1 



The American Educational Monthly needs a summer vacation, for 
its sensitive nerves cannot bear, or its brain cannot comprehend the statement 
that ** queen Victoria is an immedUUe descendant of Egbert, who, in the year 
627, united the Saxon Heptarcy, and became the first king of England." It 
says : •' Victoria must therefore have been born considerably earlier than wo 
supposed, and by this time is well along in life." Our right-hand neighbor, 
Mr. Worcester, gives us authority to substitute the word " direct " for •• imme- 
diate " in this difficult phrase, and thus save the queen from the unmerited as- 
persion of being " well along in life." 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Robert Herbert Quick, 
M A., Trio. Coll., Cum., late Second Mmtfber in the Surrey County School, 
and formerly Curate of St. Mark's Whitechapel. Robert Clarke & Co., 
Publishers, 69 W. Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1874. 

These Essays are well prepared, and meet a want of those teachers who 
cannot read more complete works in relation to the Tending men of our own 
and earlier times. Teachers of every name will thank as for referring to this 
book, as one well worth their reading, and a prominent place will be given it 
in a well selected library of educational works. We hare read it with great 
satisfaction. 

OUR VACATIONS: Whereto Go, How to Go, and How to Enjoy Them. By 
Frank E. Clark. Publishers. Estes & LauriaU 143 Washington street, Bos- 
ton. For sale by Gladding Bros. & Tibbitts. Price, $1.00. 

This is our ideal guide-book. Any one who wants to take a vacation and 
does not know what he wants to do, should send for this book. It is full of 
information, both direct and inferential, and will prove a very valuable band- 
book for summer travellers. 

TBE WORLD ON WHEELS, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By Benjamin F. 
Taylor, author of " Old Time Pictures, " and •• Sheaves of Rhyme/' IMce, 
$1.50. From the Publishers, S. C. Griggs & Co.. 335 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

This is a volume of essays, written evidently at intervals and without the 
intention of being collected together, and yet united by an underlying current 
of thought and sentiment which binds them into an harmonious whole. They 
are characterized by a quaint humor, a keen perception of the beautiful, a 
wise judgment of humanily, and a delightful originality. For an hour's 
amusement we have rarely seen a better book. 

THE READING CLUB AND HANDY SPEAKER. Edited by George M. 
Baker. No 1, 16mo. cloth, 50 cents. Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston, 
[from Gladding Brothers & Co.] 

In "The Reading Club," its editor, who is well known as a public reader a& 
well as author of numerous dramatic works, proposes to bring together a fresh 
assortment of selections in Prose and Poetry, serious, humorous, pathetic, pa- 
triotic, and dramatic, for readings and recitations. Each part will contain fifty 
selections. In No. 1, will be found many popular pieces, such as *' How he 
saved St. Michael's," "Curfew must not toll to night," and a large number of 
humorous pieces to be found in no other collection. The editor has been par- 
ticularly careful to present nothing that has bem published before in any col- 
lection of readings. A marked feature in the series which will be contin led 
through the comiug winter, will be adapted scenes from standard plays, which 
will be found very convenient for reading clubs. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR, based on Philological Principles. By Hermann 
Breymann, Ph. I)., Lecturer on French Dinaruage and Literature at the 
Owens College, Manchester. From the Publishers, Macmillan & Co., 21 
Astor Place, Now York. For sale by Gladding Bros. & Tibbitts. Price, 
$1.75. 

THE GREAT CONVERSERS. AND OTHER ESSAYS. By William Math- 
ews. LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Chicago. From the Publishers, S. C. Gn cgs & Co., Chicago. For sale by 
Gladding Bros. & Tibbitts. 

SEX IN MIND AND EDUCATION By Henry Maadsley, M. D., author of 
•'Body and Mind," •• Physiology and Pathology of the Nervous System." 
From the Publisher James Miller, No. 647 Broadway, New York. For sale 
by Gladding Bros. & Tibbitts. Price, 25 cents. 

MODEL FIRST READER, Sentence Method. By. J. Russell Webb, anthor of 
Normal Readers, Analytical First, Second and Third Readers, and Word 
Method, etc. From the Publishers, Geo. Sherwood & Co., 130 Adams street, 
Chicago, 111. * * 
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THE POSITION OF THE TEACHER AMONG THE 

THINKERS. 

The division of men into men of thought, and men of action, 
is sufficiently familiar, though the two offices are frequently 
blended in the same person. It is not possible to draw a sharp 
line on one side of which shall be found all the thinkers, and on 
the other, all those who achieve practical results ; yet the two 
classes are plainly marked ; there is no difficulty in making the 
distinction between Bacon and Napoleon, or Newton and the 
Duke of Wellington. The distinction is equally plain between 
actors of less prominence, for instance between the editor of a 
village paper and the man who saws his wood. It may not seem 
a very practical question to which of these classes the teacher be- 
longs, in fact there is no question as to his connection with the 
class of laborers ; there is much in the routine of his daily life that 
might, without violence, be classed as drugdery. To hear the 
multiplication table repeated a thousand times, neither requires 
great genius nor furnishes inspiration to genius. To make 
scholars sit or stand erect with head, feet and eyes in the right 
position, is much like the work of the military drill-master. 

There is sometimes imposed ou the teacher, work so necessary 
that it cannot be dispensed with, which very unpleasantly sug- 
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gests thoughts of the work of the detective police. The amount 
of this bind of work varies in different schools, in different 
grades of the same school, and under various circumstances ; but 
there is no school from the primary to the university in which 
there is not some of this work to be done. This is one side of 
the teacher's work ; there is another side. The true teacher is 
first of all a true scholar ; a very evident proposition, but one 
which has sometimes been strangely ignored. We have heard 
much discussion of the relative value of the different qualifications 
of teachers, sometimes to the great disparagement of mere 
scholarship ; very limited literary attainments on the part of the 
teacher have been accepted, provided they were accompanied by . 
that happy magic which secures certain phenomena in the school 
room. We may hope these notions have had their day, and are 
giving place to better views. It is time that it should be fully 
understood that the teacher should not merely know a little more 
than the pupil, so as to be able to answer some questions that the 
pupil cannot, but that he be able to inspire him with a love of 
knowledge to understand and give direction to certain impulses 
that the pupil may be conscious of, but does not understand. It 
might perhaps be thought extravagant to demand that our teachers 
should make large contributions to our literature, that they should 
explore the depths of the earth or the regions of space, and yet 
why not? Teachers have done all these things. They are it is true 
a very bnsy class of persons, but that is not an unfavorable con- 
dition for success in all these directions. Leisure is not an essen- 
tial condition to success in scholarship ; the highest results have 
been reached sometimes by men whose lives have been devoted 
to exacting occupations. 

To be a great scholar, seems to me to be one of the highest of 
human distinctions, and to no class is the road to this high emi- 
nence more accessible than to teachers; and if they may not 
many of them reach the highest eminence, since that privilege is 
restricted to a few, they may at least be in sympathy with the 
more favored, and feel that they have some humble place in the 
great fraternity. 

The question then, whether, the occupation of the teacher shall 
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be ranked among the professions, becomes a trivial one ; the 
greater includes the less. In our day to be a member of a learned 
profession does not dignify a man, but a noble man may dignify 
the profession. 

Let no teacher belittle himself, then, by asking permission to 
stand beside the doctor, or the lawyer, or even the Christian minis- 
ter, but at once 6tart for his own place, looking high for it. I 
think it not unfitting to note here, that no one of the learned pro- 
fessions, 60 called, gives better opportunities for culture than does 
the occupation of the teacher. It certainly cannot be thought 
that the legal profession has superior advantages to master the 
law thoroughly, and apply its principles, as unfolded in the history 
of centuries, to the individual cases constantly arising, leaves 
little time for research in other fields of inquiry. Besides, how 
few of the profession give themselves earnestly to this study. With 
the majority it is a business profession, hardly less so than that 
of the merchant or the broker. 

The successful physician hardly has time, in the midst of his 
arduous duties, to keep himself "read up "in his own profession. 
With little command of his own time, liable to be called at any 
time of day or night, there is for him little of that quiet so essen- 
tial to successful scholarship. 

The Christian ministry affords many examples of noble men 
whose piety sanctifies their learning, and whose learning embel- 
lishes their piety, who, in their efforts to elevate their race, find 
scope for all the varied knowledge they can command. But these 
men will doubtless tell us that, they are continually obliged to 
repress a hungering and thirsting after knowledge that would 
lead them out into various channals of inquiry, since their Sab- 
bath ministrations, and their pastoral work, make such demands 
upon their time and energy that they must either neglect their 
appropriate work or check somewhat those tastes that impel them 
to the pursuit of varied knowledge. 

1 think, then, the teacher may find himself classed with numerous 
other thinkers, and workers, and that while he finds the routine of 
daily duties pressing him hard, he may yet find splendid oppor- 
tunities for study and for thought, and though he may find it 
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necessary to fight hard against certain tendencies to narrowness, 
he may also find much in his *ork that will tend to liberalize and 
broaden his character. He can fix upon certain hours for study 
and seldom be obliged to yield them. His weekly respite of a 
day from his routine, and his regular vacations, are a luxury that 
no other class of workers can command, and if rightly improved 
not only afford recreation, but give opportunities for mental 
culture. 

There is much in the present position of the teacher to encour- 
age him ; the tendency is plainly to put a higher value upon his 
services, and to make of him more exacting demands. This is 
as it should be. During the last quarter of a century there has 
been a marked increase in the compensation of teachers. This pro- 
cess of increase may continue somewhat longer without harm, 
but the special direction in which this higher appreciation of the 
teacher should manifest itself, is to reduce somewhat the length 
of the daily tasks of instruction, thus giving fuller opportunites 
for his culture, and then demand that the fruits of those oppor- 
tunities be apparent. This would require a careful sifting of the 
aspirants to this desirable position. To diminish the work of in- 
dolent teachers, to give an additional hour or two daily to those 
who squander the hours they now have, would be an abuse not to 
be thought of for a moment ; but to make the place thus attractive, 
and to fill it with persons of scholarly tastes and earnest zeal for 
work, would be another important step in advance, and would 
help to give a practical answer to the question, what is the 
teacher's true position ? and to place him where he belongs with 
the thinkers and workers. e. 



Scolding.— I never knew a scolding person to be able to govern 
a family. What makes people scold? Because they cannot govern 
themselves. How, then, can they govern others? Those who gov- 
ern well are generally calm. They are prompt and resolute, but 
steady and mild. If you have a bad temper, lose it. If a doubt- 
ful one, make it certain. If a sweet one, use it for the benefit of 
your friends. If a jolly one, cultivate it for example's sake and the 
delectation of the community. If none at all, avoid looking into 
the mirror, les» you see a goose. 
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THE HEALTH OF OUR CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 



In two articles written for the Schoolmaster last year upon 
the above topic, I endeavored to show, first, that the girls and 
boys who attend school are, upon an average, quite as well off in 
regard to health as those who stay away ; and, in the second 
place, that with regard to the comparatively few upon whom 
study seems to tell with sad effect, the cause may generally be 
found in a wrong ordering of their lives at home. I wish to go a 
little further now, and say that I believe no other institution is 
doing so much for the health of community as the school, and 
also that it ought to do vastly more. 

That it is doing much one may easily learn by looking into the 
school journals, the teachers' meetings, educational gatherings, 
where questions of hygiene are frequently discussed — not theo- 
retically only, as in ventilation, how many cubic inches of pure 
air will a person of a given age use up in a given time? but 
practically, as, How shall we procure the requisite amount of pure 
air and keep the children comfortable in a room contrived ex- 
pressly, as it would seem, to prevent such consummation? 

The hours of study and exercises, the times of rest and recrea- 
tion are all carefully considered. These discussions are carried on 
in the face and eyes of the public. We have been tired sometimes 
of hearing this kind of talk ; we have wondered why teachers 
woftld forever harp on these hackneyed themes, but the ventila- 
tion of our sleeping rooms has improved. 

The carpenter and cabinet maker, working on school-buildings 
and furniture, have heard about lungs and spines in connection 
with their work, and the intelligence has been thought of in other 
architecture. A while ago, in one of the old towns of Germany, 
where the streets are narrow and the houses high, it was found that 
some of the school-children were gro^i ingnear sighted, and straight- 
way the eyes of all the children in that region were examined ; 
the occulists began in earnest to search into the causes of myopia. 
The school-folk on this side the sea, ever watchful, caught the 
hint, and the eyes of the children here were a little looked after, 
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and some valuable information concerning the hygiene of our orbs 
of vision disseminated. 

If the teacher's care for the physical welfare of the children in 
school were only warmly seconded by the parents at home, it 
would soon come to pass that the graduates would show them- 
selves an elect class from more standpoints than one. 

But there is another way in which the schools are proving a 
blessing to us in the matter of hygiene. The notion that study 
is harmful prevails to such an extent that our school-system is 
made a target for a great deal of well-intentioned abuse. It is 
not only at the end of the school-year, when examinations for 
promotion, and closing exercises are going on, that articles about 
the " Murder of the Innocents," find their way into the leading 
journals, but at the close of vacation, time when the dear children 
must be taken from the seashore and the blessed country and put 
again into the confinement of the schoolroom and at the drudgery 
of their books, the school-folk are charged with designs against 
the children's peace — with " out-Herodiug Herod " even — and so 
on through the dreadful category. 

And the school-folk, who are human like the rest of mankind, 
get provoked and hurl the missiles thrown to them back against 
worse evils in society. Between the two the air gets cleared, and 
a few sound ideas of hygiene disseminated. Witness the late 
discussion of the bearing of school training upon the health of 
girls. A respectable physician of a respectable town would 
make our school system responsible for the manifold evils that 
(female) flesh is heir to. The facts and suggestions that he gives 
as a physician, are valuable ; the prudent mother takes note of 
them, and resolves not to keep her daughter home from school, 
but to have an intelligent care of her daughter's health while she 
is attening school. 

But does the matter drop here ? There are people everywhere to- 
day, watching the interests of the girls with a jealous eye. Quick 
as thought the pens are seized by the friends of education, and, 
of girls, and every abuse in the ordering of feminine lives is held 
up and shot at. These, and not the school training, are in fault. 
Education opposed to all these ills, is their battle cry. The news- 
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papers enter eagerly into the contest* Hard words are said on 
both sides. People do not fight with gloves on, nor talk upon a 
matter in which there are so many opposing interests and preju- 
dices without getting angry. But now that the clamor is dying 
away we find that wholesome truths have been scattered freely 
throughout the community. Attention has been called pretty 
effectually to some things that needed attention. " It appears," 
says the New York Nation, in its review of the " Replies to Dr. 
Clarke," " that it is not girl's education only which is wrong, but 
every thing about them from their earliest years, especially their 
clothes and food and habits of all kinds." Which appearance is 
doubtless correct. Only so can we account for the ill-health and 
general debility of our grown-up women. •' Every rational 
being," the Nation continues, in sarcasm no doubt, " is forced to 
ask himself whether it is possible that lives so completely dis- 
ordered from top to bottom can be cured either by a little mere 
book-learning or a little more legislation." 

Every rational being, dear Nation and friends, — for this brings 
me to the second part of my theme, — is bound to ask himself 
concerning the remedy for these evils ; every Christian man who 
believes in the millennium is bound to believe that there is such 
a remedy ; and every one who sets himself up as an instructor of 
ever so little a corner of the world, whether in the editor's chair, 
the pulpit, or the teacher's desk, is bound to find out something 
concerning that remedy, land to teach it faithfully to his pupils. 

The question of health is a question of morals. It is not the 
women only who suffer from a bad ordering of their lives, but 
men and women. It is not only disease and premature death that 
result from ignorance and carelessness iu matters of hygiene, but 
inefficiency and positive crime. The root of intemperance, some 
of our wisest men tell us, is found in the wrong feeding of children. 
Surely this matter is worth our attention. Is it the work of the 
clergy to teach the people a decent regard for their bodies — a 
religious respect for this wonderful temple of the soul ? 

The teacher's work is more than this. He is to show the 
children how to live in this tabernacle without profaning it. He 
comes to his charge while, they may still be persuaded, before 
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habits are confirmed, or the indelible marks of sin set in their 
faces. He may teach nature's laws not only, but their applica- 
tion, find out the thing that hinders and remove it from the way. 

The teacher's power is wonderful. I do not say this in the 
spirit of cant. I am filled with astonishment every time I draw 
near and see how the teacher's hand plays among the wires that 
move the world, and how indifferent the world is. For these 
years our schoolmasters have been teaching arithmetic, and we 
have become a nation of calculators. Profit and loss in dollars 
and cents, investments that pay in money, bonds, stocks and 
mortgages, are the things with which we spend our lives. We 
estimate all kinds of value by money standards. We measure 
the merit of our minister by the salary he commands. It is said 
that the Yankee's touch turns every thing to gold. 1 think it is 
the faithful drill in reconing he received at the little, old school- 
house, that has given him this power. 

So we have become rich, but we are not yet'in Paradise. A 
few years ago, in a publio meeting, I heard a prominent teacher 
tell the story of one of his pupils, one who had been counted dull 
in his early years, to whom the spelling book was a trial, and long 
division a region of untold terrors. 

With unweared pains the teacher had labored to rouse the 
dormant energies of his pupil, to awaken in his mind and interest 
in the sublime art which in his (the master's) creed was the one 
thing needful, that to which, or by means of which, all other 
things might easily be added. 

The boy learned to reckon, and it came out in the grand sequel 
that he filled the position of accountant to a New York firm, and 
received a salary of, I forgot how many thousand dollars 1 

"Just now," remarked the speaker, as if it were quite the thing 
for a moneyed individual to do, "he is travelling in the southern 
states for his health." 

The last clause struck me somewhat oddly. I inquired after 
the young man whose success in life was such an evident triumph 
to his instructor, and learned that he had amassed quite a fortune 
standing at a desk in a basement-room where the sun never shone, 
from morning till night, day after day and month after month. 
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He had contracted a pulmonary disease in this way which his 
physicians said nothing but rest and change of climate could cure. 
A few months after I heard of his death, and I think if that in- 
structor knows how to put two and two together outside his 
favorite art, he will mention that young man's name no more in 
self-gratulation at public assemblies, but whisper it low in his 
penitent prayers when he asks God to be merciful to him. I 
have told this story for the sake of the moral. Is it not well for 
educators to look on both sides of them, and to ponder seriously 
the question "what shall it profit a man?" 

Suppose we should become as interested in teaching physiology 
as we have been in teaching {arithmetic, that we set before our 
ambition the motto "mens sdna in corpore sano" with the empha- 
sis on "corpore sano" would not our work presently tell upon the 
world? Physiology, anatomy, the functions and the structure of 
the human system, their wonderful and varied complications; 
teaching these, keeping in sight always the deducible lessons of 
hygiene, as we teach the science of numbers mostly for the art of 
computation which depends upon it. 

And then, as the rules in arithmetic mean little to the pupil 
without the practical examples which illustrate their accuracy, and 
their use, so rules of health committed to memory merely, 
are of small service to the child until he has learned how he may 
apply them in actual. In hygiene as in arithmetic illustrations 
may be drawn ftora the actual experience of the children. The 
air at the room, the clothing they wear, the contents of their din- 
ner baskets, all come legitimately within the province of the 
teacher who would give his pupils proper ideas of the care of 
their physical system. Of course these things would have to be 
managed judiciously. The young people feel obliged to the tutor 
who corrects their grammatical blunders, or points out errors in 
their mathematical computations, why should they feel afraid to 
be criticised for their good, in matters pertaining to physical cul- 
ture? But this physical culture is the business of the parent, 
certainly, but if the parent neglects it. We all know how im- 
portant the physical training of gymnasts and prize fighters 
is considered, not only their exercise, but their diet and their 
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hours of rest are carefully looked after." When the success of a 
wager, or a showman's performance, depends upon strength to 
endure, as well as ability to perform, so important a part of the 
preparation is not left to the chances of ignorance. 

We teachers know that the success of our pupils in scholarship, 
as well as their success in life, depends Jn a great measure on their 
physical condition. 

Physicians are telling us constantly that the work of the brain 
is as intimately related to the supplies of food, rest, recreation, 
as other kinds of labor, and that it is only with proper treatment 
in these matters that children can be made to do their best work 
at school without injury. 

And yet like the hard task-masters of old who required their 
servants to make bricks without straw, they are sending us con- 
stantly — our good-natured, well-meaning, unthinking task- 
masters — ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-slept children, and expect us to 
make good scholars of them, efficient men and women. How 
many times is a teacher annoyed and insulted in his work when a 
parent, having kept her daughter up half the night at some idle 
business, given her a breakfast of coffee, hot cakes and melted 
butter, sends her to school, with clothing only half sufficient to 
protect her from the chilly weather, expecting the teacher to 
give her effective lessons in algebra, logic and mental philosophy. 
One could do as much for a Patagonian who had never heard a 
word of the queen's English, as for some of our own nice school- 
children, upon occasional mornings of the term. 

What can we do about it? teachers are constantly asking of 
themselves and each other. Arbitrary measures were unwise, of 
course, but I believe that by teaching the principles of physiology 
and hygiene faithfully, as I have intimated, in school ; by visiting 
the parents and talking with them personally about the children's 
health and scholarship as affected by their mode of living ; by 
popular neighborhood lectures in which the instructor may more 
fully explain his reasons, and finally by a straight-forward, con- 
sistent example, some good work in the right direction might be 
accomplished. A respect for clean air and for regular habits 
induced, perhaps ; a Christian bed-time instituted, in families 
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where such an institution does not already exist ; some pleasanter 
plays for the children — really good tiroes for them, made fashiou- 
able; and the " regular " housekeeper prevailed upon to think 
as often as one time in seven of the wholesomeness of the food she 
is preparing for the family. This would be a good beginning, 
and if a teacher might live to see so much brought about by his 
ministrations in ever so small a neighborhood, I think he would 
have reason to thank God that he had not lived and worked and 
waited in vain. 



BE TEMPERATE. 

We do love temperance ; not that ostentatious production which 
blossoms but bears no fruit ; which favors appetite, but forbids the 
culture of the grape and the apple ; which makes long prayers in the 
sanctuary, but takes a sly nipper behind the closet door. However 
much we prize that virtue — temperance, we also love that jewel — 
consistency, and believe that the inspired "tent-maker " never uttered 
a sentiment better fitted to promote the temporal happiness of men, 
than when he enjoined them to be " temperate in all things." 

We have a right to question the consistency of that reform which 
exhausts all its power in lopping off one limb from the tree of ap- 
petite, and then suffers its remaining branches to spread far and 
wide. If the tree is to be destroyed, begin at the root ; if controlled, 
prune all its branches. Should we be called upon to name the two 
great twin nuisances of the age, we should say unhesitatingly — rum 
and tobacco. The former is seldom if ever used without the latter, 
and the latter often develops a craving which nothing but the more 
powerful stimulant will satisfy. 

We have a high respe^ for the moral courage of the man who is 
able to throw off the shackles of alcohol, but we pity the misfortune 
and lament the weakness of him who is a slave to tobacco. 

The " rules and regulations " of almost every town in the State 
prohibit the use of tobacco on the school premises of the respective 
districts, and yet in how many school rooms is this law a dead letter, 
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where not only the pupils pollute the floor with their vile expectora- 
tions, but even the teacher inculcates lessons of morality, neatness 
and virtue, with tobacco stained lips. ' The effect of tobacco cannot 
be regarded as a legitimate and healthy stimulation. It is narcotic in 
its influence and should be ranked with those poisons and deleterious 
drugs which unduly excite, gradually weaken, and finally undermine 
the system. But even if it was a nutrtious stimulant, its filthiness 
should exclude it from good society. 

Men may have a legal right to be slaves to their own appetites, 
but what right have they to impose the impurities of a filthy habit 
upon others ? What right has any man to pollute the air which all 
must breathe with the fumes of vile tobacco ? What right has he to 
squirt its juice and empty the well drawn quids upon the floor of a 
railway car where ladies sit, and ruin their dresses by its touch? It 
may be said the habit is almost universal — - then more's the pity. 
If gentlemen did not lose their delicacy of feeling through devotion 
to a debasing habit, they would slink away to some smoking room 
or stable when they must indulge in this defilement. The use of 
aromatic perfumes may for a time disguise the stench of tobacco, 
but soon the breath becomes tainted, the clothes saturated, and every 
spot where the smoker lingers proclaims his offensive presence. We 
wonder if those manly youths who puff cigars along the street, and 
chew the filthy weed — which no beast in its sagacity will touch — 
in some form, from plug to fine cut, ever thick of the time when 
" the grasshopper shall be a burthen," when " the grinders will fail/' 
and the tobacco juice course down their chins and smear their vest- 
ment. 

One who has evidently seen the error of his ways and will even- 
tually reform, thus apostrophises himself: 

"What makes my breath so foetid, foul! 
What makes tho ladies on me seowl ! 
And shun me, as they would an owl? 

Tobacco!* 



<<•»» 



A good conscience is to the soul what health is to the body — it pre- 
serves a constant ease and serenity within us, and more than counter- 
vails all the calamities and afflictions which can possibly befall us. 
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HINTS FROM SCHOOL REPORTS. 

No amount of executive ability or dignity of person can 

make an illiterate a good teacher. One may pass an excellent ex- 
amination and yet prove practically a complete failure, but it does 
not follow that one may be grossly ignorant yet as an instructor be 
successful. Superior executive ability, natural shrewdness and a 
pleasing address — all very valuable elements in a teacher, may, for, 
a- time conceal deficiencies in scholarship, but an expert will readily 
detect the counterfeit. There is no profession or calling in which in. 
competency if accompanied with a moderate amount of discretion 
can be so completely hidden, as in this. A lawyer makes a serious 
blunder and loses at once his case and the confidence of his client 
and of the community. A surgeon missets a broken limb and he 
suffers in consequence of his bungling, not only a loss of practice, 
but from a suit for damages. An architect erects a building that 
tumbles upon the heads <ff its occupants, and he must flee from the 
place to escape righteous indignation and an indictment for man- 
slaughter. A teacher, however, may with impunity lumber alQng 
term after term, and year after year, warping, dulling, befogging 
stupefying, or debasing the tender and susceptible minds that are 
given him to train, and no notice be taken of the irreparable injury 
that is Uing done. 

To be successful, we must first have a clear conception of 

the end we wish to attain, and then labor earnestly and systematically 
for its attainment, making use of such methods as prove effective, 
whether or not these methods have eyer before been in use. .A 
school will be well conducted if the teacher has command of him- 
self, possesses a correct idea of what is just, tact in emergencies, 
ability to impart instruction, and tin enthusiasm in his work. 

The profession should be our study and pride. The 

teacher who does not enter into the work with enthusiasm and a de- 
termination to excel, will never excel ; will not even attain respecta- 
ble success. Determination to excel means study, — work. Show 
me a professional man who does not read the works and periodicals* 
peculiar to his profession ; or the mechanic who does not make his 
trade his study, and I will show you a quack, a pettifogger, or a- 
bungler. 
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The discipline of the school is of the first importance, 



Nothing can be accomplished without it ; but when once established, 
the school, like a chronometer, requires no adjustment. 

A teacher who devotes the greater part of his time every day to 
informing his pupils what they already know perfectly well, to wit : 
what they ought not to do and what they should do in school, is an 
expensive teacher. By discipline, I mean, not only subordination 
to authority, but habits of study, and of the systematic performance of 
every duty. The possession of these is qf infinitely greater value 
than the knowledge derived from the text books. These being once 
firmly established the person continues a student as long as he lives ; 
without them, his study ends with his school days. 

Teach the pupil to think for himself. Avoid routine. Do 

not be more anxious to display your own knowledge of the subject 
under discussion than you are to draw out that of the pupil. Make 
haste slowly. Be sure of each step befoje you attempt the next. 
Be thorough. Do not permit the brightest and most forward in the 
class to do all the answering. Devote the greater portion of your 
attention to the dull and backward ones. The smart ones will get 
along well enough. '• They that are whole need not a physician." 

Where the way is clear and the road smooth make good time ; 
over the rough places and through the sloughs go carefully. Keep 
your pupils encouraged and in good humor. Do not let your dignity 
-amount to prudery ; nor your authority to tyranny. Your success 
<in perfecting the scholarship and good discipline of your school 
. will be commensurate with the interest and sympathy you manifest 
.for your pupils. 

r Success in our public schools also lies in a great measure 



>with the parents. The best teacher* will fail if not sustained by the 

active sympathy of parents. The schools should be often visited. 

it will not only encourage the teacher, but incite him to greater. 

» effort. Your children will see that you take an interest in their edu- 

• cational advancement, and will be incited to greater diligence. If 

, parents would visit our school rooms, become better acquainted with 

the teachers, witness their labors, exhibit an interest and sympathy 

.for them, new light would break upon them and instead of com- 
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plaints and cruel aspersions, a fraternal feeling would be kindled, 
which would shed a genial, kindly influence in which parent, child 
and teacher would alike participate* 

^ Every teacher, as soon after the commencement of his term of 

school as practicable, should make it a sacred, binding duty to visit 
all the families in the district having children to be educated, seek 
the cooperation of parents and secure if possible the regular attendance 
of the children at school. By an early acquaintance with the people, 
frequent friendly visits to the parents and the manifestation of a warm 
personal interest in the educational welfare of the children, the 
teacher gains a prestige that cannot fail to produce the best results. 
Abenteeism, truancy, and tardiness, the bane of all schools, may, in 
a manner, be broken up through this system of visitation. 



THE CHILD'S MORNING PRAYER. 



A TRANSLATION, BT D. C. K. 



Almighty Father, we adore Thy name; 

Thy name at once, both terrible and mild ; 
Name to be uttered but on bended knees ; 

My mother bows to Thee ; O bless her child. 

The brilliant snn, whose beams my chamber broke, 
Is bat the plaything of a passing hoar; 

Hung as a silver lamp beneath Thy feet, 
Its brightness kindled by Thy wondrous power. 

All things were fashioned by Thy artist hand ; 

The little birds, which carol tuneful lays ; 
Thou hast endowed the little child with mind 

To look above and faintly lisp Thy praise. 

The garden flowers are painted by Thy touch, 
With fragrance sweet they load the Summer air; 

The orchard, stingy of its golden hoard, 
Yields up at Thy command its fruitage rare. 

The playful lamb browses the tender grass, 
The goat finds herbage on the rocky knoll, 

Or, fearless scales the dizzy mountain cliff, 
The fly sips milkdrops from my breakfast bowl. 
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To all the gifts, Thy goodness has prepared 
The universal world is welcome, free. 

No insect comes in vain to Nature's feast ; 
Each finds its life and sustenance in Thee. 

On me bestow the blessing of Thy care; 

Guard me from envy, jealousy and strife ; 
Clothe with the .glorious mantle of Thy grace ; 

Protect me through the day and through my life. 



-•♦•- 



THE TEACHER'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS SCIENTIFIC 

SPECULATIONS. 



BY E. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES IN THE STATE 
NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL AT POTSDAM, N. T. 



The teacher is an important factor in any great problem of thought 
and opinion. As a class, teachers are much in the habit of thinking 
for themselves ; and though their work may be less noisy and ob- 
trusive than that of the press, yet their silent steady force is sure to 
be felt in changing or preserving the opinions of the world. The 
present age is emphatically one of transition, particularly in regard 
to beliefs which science has now undertaken to investigate and de- 
termine. Teachers should lose no time in learning accurately the 
currents of speculation, and throwing out an anchor or seizing a 
helm, that will preserve them from being swept upon some barren 
sand bank, where the receding tide of the next decade will leave 
them dry and shelterness. 

The numberless scientific speculations of our day, though they 
seem like the Parthian arrows that obscured the sun, may all be 
marshalled along three great lines, — each of which runs very near, 
if not through the realm of the world's most cherished beliefs. 
First, is the doctrine of evolution ; second, the antiquity of man ; 
third, the transformation of force. Some regard the doctrine of 
evolution as a relentless battering-ram, wielded for the purpose of 
breaching all theological walls from the Garden of Eden to the New 
Jerusalem. Others esteem it a harmless hypothesis, and therefore 
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make no attempt to strengthen the walls against its assaults. Both 
views are open to objection. It may be that Evolution need not de- 
molish these venerated walls, but it may be also that it is very likely 
to do so if those whose business it is to lead the religious thought of 
the people are indifferent to its appi caches, or try to meet them by 
raising the black flag and planting their feet on their own interpre- 
tation of scripture, crying out that they will stand or fall witli it. 

Evolution as a doctrine of modern science was elevated into rank 
by LaPlace, wjio used it as a hypothesis in explaining the formation 
of the solar system. Theologians generally made no stir about it 
then, for few of them knew anything about it. Those who did, 
pointed the finger of scorn at it, and passed by on the other side. 
Then came its application to explain the problem of species by the 
author of "Vestiges of Creation," followed in course of time by 
Darwin's " Origin of Species," Spencer's " First Principles," 
and other works advocating the same principle. Darwin's hook 
startled the reading world, who inferred from it that his doctrine 
would include mankind. This inference was supported by his work 
on the " Descent of Man," which powerfully urged that man is a de- 
scendant of the monkey, and farther back must acknowledge the 
ascidian as his sire. Many insist that this view is destructive of 
immortality, morality and religion ; and having stripped mankind of 
all his weak delusions, leaves him in rank, dignity and destiny on 
a level \£th the monkey and baboon. They assert that this is the 
only logical conclusion of Darwinism, and reject the doctrine of 
derivation because they think they must thrust out those cherished 
beliefs if they let this one come in. 

Is this necessary ? May not immortality and virtue and duty be 
facte, though Darwinism be true? * Darwin does not deny man's im- 
mortality. Why should we link such a denial to his doctrine and 
then reject both? All arguments for man's future life are just as 
strong and valid now as they ever were. The manner of his origin 
has nothing to do with his destiny. If he is immortal and baboons 
are not, there was an. epoch in the advancing series when this attri- 
bute was conferred upon him. This is sufficient basis for the lan- 
guage of Genesis concerning his creation. Darwinism is yet an un- 
proven theory ; but if it is established, we need not throw away our 
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Bibles nor abandon our religion. We may retain them both, and 
still accept all that legitimately belongs to the doctrine of derivation 
applied to man. Let us not unnecessarily take a position that if car- 
ried will leave us defenceless. Let us rather take a position that 
cannot be carried nor flanked. 

These remarks also apply to our attitude toward the speculations 
concerning the antiquity of man. From the study of language, 
from Egyptian sculptures representing the very ancient specific char- 
acteristics of the African and other races, from the highly organized 
condition of the earliest historic kingdoms, and from human remains 
found as fossils contemporaneous with extinct animals older than 
some rock formations, men have argued the immense antiquity of the 
human race. Good people have answered, if this be so, our Bible is 
a lie, and all that rests upon it only a fond delusion. Hold 1 Why 
plant yourself where you will be crushed if man's great antiquity 
shall be proved, and assume its place as an established fact among 
the beliefs of the world ? While the bull stood beside the track the 
cars rolled harmlessly by ; but when he planted himself fairly in front 
of the advancing train, the most notable result was his own destruc- 
tion. The popular opinion that the human race is only about six 
thousand years old, has not the basis of scripture proof as many sup- 
pose, but rests on the purely earthly calculations of Archbishop 
Usher's chronology. Other eminent chronologers arrive at widely 
different results, and every biblical scholar will tell you thai; it was 
customary with Jewish historians to skip in their record of genealo- 
gies many generations of unimportant names, which rendere it impos- 
sible to locate ancient dates with certainty. Here then we may stand 
pecure, retaining our faith in God and the Bible, though it should be 
demonstrated that man has been on the earth for fifty thousand years. 

The third great speculation asserts that thought is only the trans- 
formed force of chemical affinity or electricity, or some other natural 
and molecular force, and is but one phase of the Protean force of 
nature, but one in an endless series of purely physical changes. Such 
is the position of Voght, Buchner, Taine, Tyndall, and other material- 
ists. This doctrine admits no compromise with believers in eoul, virtue, 
religion and immortal life. The battle here involves the final anni- 
hilation of one party or the other. The gravity of the issue demands 
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profound consideration. Let us not only repel with boldness this 
assault upon our personality, but also invade the enemy's country for 
the protection of our own and the triumph of the truth. No propo- 
sition needs such an array of proof as that which asserts the identity 
of mental and material forces and the successive transformations of 
one into the other. The proof must be overwhelming before we can 
bow to such a fate, and surrender our personality, with all our pro- 
foundest principles of thought and life, and all our highest hopes to- 
gether. That proof is not forthcoming. The presumption is against 
the possibility of the mind's ever proving its own non-existence. The 
gulf between mental and physical forces is yet without a bridge. Let 
us " prove all things " and " hold fast that which is good." 



LEARNING.— AN APOLOGUE. 



Dabschelim, king of the Indies, possessed a library so large that 
it required a hundred Bramins to revise and keep it in order, and a 
thousand dromedaries to carry the books. As he had no intention 
to read all it contained, he commanded his Bramins to make extracts 
from it for his use, of whatever they judged most reliable in every 
branch of literature. 

These doctors immediately undertook to form such an abridgment, 
and, after twenty years' labor, composed from their several collections 
a small encyclopedia consisting of twelve thousand volumes, which 
thirty camels could scarcely carry. They had the honor to present 
this to the king, but were astonished to hear him say that he would 
not read a work which was a load for thirty" camels. They then 
reduced their extracts so that they might be carried by fifteen, after- 
wards by ten, then by four, and then by two dromedaries. At last 
no more were left than were sufficient to load a mule of* ordinary 
size. Unfortunately, Dabschelim had grown old while his library 
was abridging and did not expect to live long enough to read to 
the end this masterpiece of learning. 

The sage Pilpaz — his visir — therefore, thus addressed him : — 
" Though I have but an imperfect knowledge of the library of your 
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sublime Majesty, yet can I. make a kind of analysis of what it con- 
tains ; very short, but extremely useful. You may read it in a min- 
ute, yet will it afford you sufficient matter for meditation during your 
whole life." At the same time the visir took the leaf of a palm- 
tree and wrote on it with a pencil of gold the four following maxims : 

I. In the greater part of sciences there is only this single word, — 
perhaps ; in all history but three phrases, — (hey were born, they were 
wretched, they died. 

II. Take pleasure in nothing which is not commendable, and do 
everything you take pleasure in. Ihink nothing but what is true, 
and utter not all you think. 

III. O, ye kings ! subdue your passions, reign over yourselves 
and you will consider the government of the world only as recrea- 
tion. 

IV. O, ye kings ! O, ye natures 1 listen to a truth you never can 
hear too often, and which sophists pretend to doubt. There is no 
happiness without virtue, and no virtue without the fear of the Gods." 



■«♦•- 



THE LIGHT OF TRUTH. 



O'er the mountain's height, the morning light 

Beams on the world below ; 
And the rippling streams, in their shining gleams, 

With silvery lustre glow ; • 

So the light of truth, on the path of youth, 

Its radiant glory sheds ; 
And its cheering ray .illumes the way, 

Which the care-worn pilgrim treads. 

Like the glittering star, that shines afar, 

In radiant glory bright, 
Its bounteous stores of light it pours. 

On the gloom of time's dark night; 
Tis a guiding mark to the fragile bark. 

Of man on life's stormy sea ; 
And its lucid ray points out the way 

To a blest eternity. 
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Take then, fair yonth, the light of truth, 

To guide thee through this vale ; 
It will lead thee where no sorrows are, 

When youth and life shall fail ; 
It will mark the way to the realms of day, 

Beyond the darksome tomb, 
Where celestial flowers, 'mid fadeless bowers, 

Shall live in immortal bloom. G. b. 

East Greenwich, August, 1874. 



♦ » • ♦♦ 



THE SOURCES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 



Lift a bucket of water from the Mississippi river, at New Orleans, 
and ask yourself the question, "From whence it came?" — and 
the answer may be, from the sandy deserts of New Mexico, 
from the pine hills of Carolina, from the rolling prairies of Nebraska, 
or from the cotton fields of Georgia ; from the British possessions 
north of the forty-ninth degree of latitude, separated by a thin ridge 
of ice-covered rocks, from streams that flow into the Arctic ocean, or 
from bowers of orange and magnolia that perfume the cane fields of 
Louisiana ; from the frozen lakes that gem the bosoms of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, *>r from the sunny fountains that gush up from the 
flowery plains of Alabama and Tennessee; from the lake-bound 
peninsula of Michigan ; from the hillsides of waving grain in Penn- 
sylvania and New York ; from the tobacco fields of Virginia and 
Maryland. It may be a part of those mighty volumes that roll their 
never-tiring waves through Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; through 
Kentucky and Arkansas, Mississippi and Texas. 

It is a part of the ten-thousand little rills that come hymning their 
way from that mountain range wherein arise the Columbia and the 
Colorado of the West, or of those from whence the Delaware and 
Susquehanna hasten away to meet the rising sun. In the spurs of 
the Alleghany, it has saluted the springs of the Roanoke and the 
Saluda, and, far beyond the black Hills it has locked arms with the 
mighty Saskashawan as he hurried on his cheerless journey to Hud- 
son's bay. The springs of the Connewango listen to the roar of 
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Niagara, and the fountains of the Platte overlook the craters of the 
extinct volcanoes of Utah. It has fertilized a country greater than 
the empire of Alexander, and has carried a richer commerce than all 
the rivers tributary, to imperial Borne. 






CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 



This important subject is beclouded with ignorance, apathy and 
false teaching. The following article briefly sets forth the main 
points of the instructions in this department of the New England 
Normal Musical Institute, held at East Greenwich from July 15th 
to Aug. 20th. 

Much injury may be done to the voice by its injudicious use in child- 
hood. The general health may be greatly injured by the same cause. 
The nasal tone so common in some sections can be overcome by the 
use of the medium register, (the flute-like tone.) Hundreds of per- 
sons bitterly regret that they were not taught to use the voice in a 
proper manner. Now they can regain their former powers, if at all, 
only by long and careful culture, and can never recall the wasted 
years of their enforced abstinence from singing ; whereas the right 
teaching would have enabled them to sing with ease and credit even 
to old age. More serious calamity than loss of voice sometimes be- 
falls the ignorant or too ambitious singer. Some years ago in New 
York, a lady pupil of an eminent musician, (who was a* better com- 
poser than voice-teacher,) was by him urged to carry the chest-tone 
one note higher. She made a strong effort, and so doing burst a 
blood vessel in her neck, and in a few minutes was a corpse. 

The Boston Transcript of August 12th, recorded the death of a 
clergyman's daughter, near Kingston, N. Y., by the breaking of a 
blood vessel in her brain while she was singing the high notes of a 
duet in the church service. 

One fundamental caution, therefore, should always be observed, 
which is, never to use so much force in singing as to make the exer- 
cise laborious and painful. Sing softly and easily, is the standing 
rule in the public schools of Boston. 
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Every voice has two quite different qualities of tone, called the 
chest register and the head register. These are separated in the un- 
cultivated voice by a natural change or break at E or F, first space 
of treble staff. Below this point is the chest register, above is the 
head register. Cultivation enables one to make a smooth passage 
over the break, or to " unite the registers." Most deplorable results 
follow attempts to carry the chest register beyond its natural limits. 
Thousands of beautiful voices have thereby been ruined. The natu- 
ral change of quality should invariably be allowed to occur at the 
proper place. 

Tone should be located well forward in the mouth, thus removing 
that vibration, strain and irritation of the throat, so common among 
singers, and so productive of harm. Among all the requisites of 
successful singing, this proper location of tone is perhaps the most 
difficult to attain. For this end it is well to practice the whispering 
of T. Gradually advance to vowel sounds, words and sentences. 
Taking pains to sing softly anfl plainly will generally result in the 
correct habit. It never fails to give the right location of tone, if 
carefully practiced from the beginning of one's course in singing. 
The habit once firmly established will preserve the voice, if other 
habits are right, down to advanced age. Singing should be a healthy 
exercise. 

Force in singing should come from the muscles of the abdomen, 
not those of the chest. Jt is of the highest importance not to strain 
the throat in any way ; and the breathing should therefore be 
properly performed. Very slow inhaling and exhaling should be 
practiced until the ability so to manage the breath becomes habitual 
and easy. 

The results in Boston prove that every child not structurally defec- 
tive may learn to sing. No exception has been found among the 
thousands of children of the public schools. Some for the first year 
never sing but one tone, but the third year has uniformly made them 
able to go through all the exercises correctly. Let this fact be pon- 
dered well, for its wide diffusion will hasten the day when vocal music 
like arithmetic shall be taught in every public school in the land. 
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Write, Wright, Rite, Bight. — A school superintendent gave 
a teacher the following sentence to write : " A cynic by the name of 
Wright, hi Wrightville, Wright county, out west, recently writing 
on woman's rights; said : ' That it is so seldom that women do write 
what is right concerning their rites, that it is no more than right that 
when they do write what is right of each rite, men should willii/gly 
acknowledge that it is right.' " Now, if Mr. Wright is not right, 
then he had no right to write the above ; and it would be better for 
him to work at his trade, as every wheelwright should do. 

the word that. 

Now that is a word which may often be joined, 
For that that may be doubled is plain to the mind; 
And that that that is as plain to the view, 
As that that that that we used is rightly used too ; 
And that that that that that line has in it is right, 
In accordance with grammar is plain in our sight 
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WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 

[The following is a list of questions used at an examination of teachers by 
the superintendent of schools of Arapahoe county, Colorado. J 

Write your name on the top of your paper. State your age, residence and 
nativity. Number the answers to correspond with questions. Take time to 
do yom self justice. In Arithmetical problems give the whole *olution on the 
paper. 

1. Define Mathematics, Arithmetic Quantity, Science, jArt, Number, Line, 
Sign and Rule. 

2. Define a perpendicular line, a horizontal line. 

3. Define the process of Addition. 

4. What is the sum of two or more numbers P 

5. Explain the process of dividing one fraction by another; (blackboard 
exercises.) 

6. Explain square root; (black board exercises.) 

7. If four-fifths of an article be sold for what one-half of it cost, what is 
the loss per cent P 

8. What must I pay for Now York 6's that my investment may yield per 
cent, annually P 

0. An apothecary bought five pounds, ten ounces of rhubarb, by avoirdu- 
pois weight, at fifty cents an ounce, and retailed it at twelve cents a dram 
apothecaries weight; how much did he gainP 
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10. If the longitude of New York is 77° west, and Pekin is 105° east, what 
is the difference of time between the two places? 

11. A, B and C are employed to do a piece of work for $26.45; A and B, 
together, are supposed to do three-fourths of it; A and C nine-tenths, and B 
and C thirteen-twentieths and paid proportionately ; how much should each 
receive? 

12. The diameter of a ball weighing 33 pounds is 6 inches ; what is the 
diameter of a ball ,weighing 4 pounds? 

13. Wishing to know the height of a certain steeple, I measured the shadow 
of the same on a horizontal plane, 274 feet ; I then erected a 10 feet pole on 
the same plane, and it cast a shadow of 2) feet; what was the height of the 
steeple? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name the branches into which Geography is divided and define them? 

2. What is the origin of the word "Geography"? 

3. What is the form of the Earth and the proofs? 
|4. What is the size of the Earth ? 

5. What are the Tropics; where are they placed, and why? 

6. Into how many races are the inhabitants of the earth divided? 

7. What is the size of Colorado? 

8. How would you go by water from Omaha to Pittsburgh? 

9. What does Climate signify? 

10. How is the Climate of a place affected? 

11. What is the Solar System? 

12. What is Language? What language is most widely disseminated? 

13. Into how many classes may the nations of the earth be divided? 

14. How many religious systems are there in the world; what are they, 
and what does the faith of each lecognize? 

15. Bound Colorado. Arapahoe County. 

16. How many different forms of government are there in the world? 

17. What is the latitude of New York; Denver? 

18. What is the difference between a pure Democracy and a Republic? 

19. Locate Paris; London; Richmond; Pekin; Rochester; St. Paul. 

20. What is the Ecliptic ? 

21. What part of the globe does North America comprise? 

22. On what day and month do we have tho longest day; shortest day? 

23. At what season of the year does the earth move the fastest? 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. Define History. 

2. When, where and by whom was the first permanent settlement made 
in the United States? 

3. What took place at Boston on the 17th day of March, 1776. 

4. What did Washington do on the 26th day of December, 1776. 

5. Give an account of the Stamp Aot. 

6. How many and what States passed articles of Confederation during the 
last war? ^ 

7. How many and what States (Southern) did not join tho confederacy? 
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8. Who discovered the Hudson River? 

9. From what nation was Alaska purchased and what was the amount of 
the purchase money? 

10. From whom was Louisiana purchased; under whose administration; 
what was the amount of the purchase money, and what territory was included 
in the purchase? 

11. Of what does Congress consist? 

12. How many National Senators does each State have? 

13. Who presides when the President of the United States is impeached? 

14. How often shall Congress assemble? 

15. When was the Constitution adopted? 

16. Who was the first President, and who formed his Cabinet? 

17. Who wa9 King of England at the time of the American Revolution? 

18. Who was leader of the Nullification Party in South Carolina, in 1832? 

19. Give an account of the attack upon Fort Sumpter by Beauregard? 

20. When did President Lincoln issuo his Emancipation Proclamation? 

21. Give a brief account of the causes of the Southern Rebellion. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Define Language, Grammar, Conjugation and Declension. 

2. Diagram and give the analysis of the following sentence : 
44 If you would know the deeds of him who chews 
Enter the house of God, arid see the pews. 11 

Parse "you" as fully and completely as you would require a pupil to parse it. 
Parse "who" and "enter." 

3. Diagram and give the analysis of the following: 
"Survey his sleepless couch, and standing there 
Tell the poor pallid wretch that life is fair." 

4. Correct the following sentences, and give a reason for each correction : 
44 Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem." 

" Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing." 

44 None but thou, O mighty prince, cans't avert the blow." 

5. Make a sentence with a phrase adverb. 

6. Make a sentence with a sentence adverb. 

7. Parse as and than in the following : 

"Such as I have, give I gladly unto thee." "We have more than heart 
could wish." 

8. Define Rhetorical Pauses. * 

0. What is the office of the Dash? 

10. Explain the use of the Diaeresis. 

11. Define Apocope, Synseresis, Synecope and Pleonasm. 

ORTH<EPT. 

1. Define Orthoepy, and state what it embraces. 

2. What are oral elements and how are the produced P 

3. What are the principal organs of speech? 

4. Define Alphabetic equivalents ; a syllable. 

5. How many elementary sounds in the English Language? « 

tt How many elements has the letter "B f " and when is it silent? 
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7. When does "C" have the sound of "K," of "S," of "SH," and when is 
it silent? 

8. What do you understand by Phonetic Spelling? 

9. How many vowels are there? 

10. State the number of sounds that each vowel has. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Define Orthography, and state how it differs from Orthoepy. 

3. Give a general rule for the use of Capital letters. 

3. Spell the following words, viz: Sylable, Polysylable, Disyllable, 
Lycenee, Judgment, Dugist, Skean, Canibal, Sursingle, Singing, Unfilled, 
Billions, Heresy, Receipt, Sluce, Subpoena, Sadusee, Traficking, Cryntalize, 
Rendesvous. 



♦ » » ♦♦ 




STATE OF BHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS. 

Dapartment op Public Instruction. 

Providence, September 1st, 1874. 

The following rules have been adopted for the government of teachers, in 
keeping the School Registers in all of the Schools of the State. It is of the 
utmost importance that every teacher should rigidly follow these rules, in 
order that statistics may be uniform throughout the State. Until the new 
Registers are furnished, the old Registers should be kept by the rules here laid 
down. The rules are to be applied to the school year commencing May 1st, 
1874, and the careful attention of school officers of Rhode Island is called to 
their enforcement. 

Bulesfor Average Daily Attendance, Percentage of Attendance, Average Number 
Belonging, and Number of different Pupils attending School, during the School 
Tear ending April 30. 

1. Let every child be registered, who attends school, as a pupil, one session, 
or half a day. 

2. To find the average daily attendance of a school for a term or year, 
divide the who?e number of days 1 attendance of all the pupils by the whole 
number of school days in a term or year, and the quotient will be the average 
attendance. Thus, the average attendance of a school of fifty pupils for a 
term of sixty days, would be found by dividing the sum of the daily atten- 
dance of the pupils by sixty, the number of days in the terra. 

3. To find the percentage of attendance of a school for a week, term or 
year, divide the total number of 'days 1 attendance by the total number of days' 
attendance plus the number of days 1 absence. 

4. If a pupil does not enter the school at the beginning of the term, or 
leaves during or before the close of the term, indicate on the register the time 
said pupil is not a member of the school, and during that time he is not to be 
reckoned as absent. When a pupil has been absent six consecutive half days, 
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he is not to be considered a member of the school until his return, and atten- 
dance and absence are to be marked only against those pupils actually be- 
longing to the school* 

5. To find the average number of pupils belonging to a school for a term or 
year, divide the total number of days' attendance plus the total number of 
days' absence of all the pupils by the whole number of school days in a term 
or year. 

6. To find the number ot different pupils who have attended school during 
the year ending April 30th, let the teacher place a * before the names of pupils 
registered in the Fall schools, who were not registered in the Summer schools, 
before the names of pupils registered in the Winter schools, who were not 
registered in the Summer or Fall schools, and before the names of the pupils 
registered in the Spring schools who were not registered in the Summer, 
Autumn or Winter schools. The sum of the number of pupils registered in 
the Summer schools, plus the number of those to whose names the* is affixed, 
is the number of different pupils registered in a school, during the school year 
ending April 30. 

7. If, during the year, and previous to entering the school, any pupils have 
been registered in any other public day schools in the same town, or in some 
other town in the State, the teacher will report to the Committee the number 
of males and females, who have been thus previously registered, also stating 
how many of said number are under five, or over fifteen, that the committee 
.may obtain a correct return of the number of different children, who have 
attended the public day schools of the town, during the year, and also of the 
♦number over hve, or under fifteen, included in that number. The Committee 

will then forward to the Commissioner the number of pupils reported as regis- 
tered in schools in some other town in the State, that the total number of dif- 
ferent pupils who have attended the public day schools of the State during the 
year may be obtained. 

T. W, BICKNELL, Commissioner of Public Schools. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Department op Education.— Offices: Board of Education; Trustees of 
the State Normal School ; Commissioner of Public Schools ; R. I. School- 
master,— at No. 104 North Main street, (Elizabeth Building,) Providence, R. 
I. Office hours, dally, 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. 



Providence.— The present instructors of the University Grammar School, | 
Messrs. Merrick and Emory "Lyon, have sent two hundred sixty-eight students 
to Brown University, and fifty-two premiums have been won by them for ex- 
cellence in the studies preparatory to college, 

Merrick Lyon, LL. D., of this city, was elected President of the American 
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Institute of Instrnction at their session at North Adams. The next'meeting of 
the Institute will be held in this city. 

Mrs. C. B. Thomas, who has had charge of a Kindergarten School in this 
city, started for Burmah, August 26th. She has previously been a missionary in 
Burmah eighteen years. We are hoping to hear from Mrs. Thomas in regard 
to the schools of Burmah with which she wjll be connected in her missionary 
labors. j. 

BARRiNGTON.—The new school-house at Drown ville was dedicated Friday 
evening, August 28th. A Normal graduate, Miss Ella A. Taylor, of Westerly, 
has charge of the school, which commenced on the following Monday. 

Cumberland.— A Normal graduate, Miss Ellen T. Winsor, Georgiaville, is 
teacher in the Intermediate school which has just been opened at Ashton. 
This District has had a Grammar and Primary Department and employed an 
assistant in the Primary school. 

Rev. B. A. Chase, Arnold's Mills, Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
died August 17th, after an illness of six weeks. Mr. Chase succeeded Mr. 
Burnham as Superintendent of the schools. His loss is deeply felt by the en- 
tire community. 

East Greenwich.— A Normal Musical Institute, under the direction of Dr. 
■' E. Tourjee — of the New England Conservatory of Music— was in session from 
July 15th to August 15th, at Academy Hall. Upwards of a hundred students 
received instruction from some of the most celebrated musicians of the day, 
including J. B. Lang, pianist; George E. Whiting, organist; George L. Os- 
good, vocalist, and Mr. Carl Zerrahn, director of the chorus. L. T. Downes, 
of the Grace Church choir, Providence, gave addresses upon church music, 
and upon the formation and cultivation of the voice. The Department of 
vocal 'music in public schools was in charge of H. E. Holt, of Boston. 

The terra closed with a concert which was a rare treat to the large and ap- 
preciative audience assembled. Choice selections of music were skillfully 
rendered by the above named artists, together with the Beethoven Quintette 
Club, of Boston, and the chorus.of the vocal department. 

During the term, lectures were frequently delivered upon the various topics 
connected with vocal and instrumental melody. The members of the Institute 
were not less gratified with the complete course of instruction, than they were 
with the delightful excursions arranged for their enjoyment, and the charming 
Vscenery by which they were surrounded. 

The public school in District No. 1 will begin Monday, September 7th, with 
Miss Abby Lyon as principal of the Grammar department. Miss Emma Pot- 
ter will resume charge of the Intermediate, and Misses Hawkins and Eddy 
will occupy their respective positions in the First and Second Primary depart- 
ments, which they have long filled with success. 

^tte summer schools in the country districts are still in session. The Fall term 
of Greenwich Academy opened on Tuesday, August 25th, with several additions 
to the facul ty of t hat i nstitution . Prof. Still ford will have charge of the Commer- 
cial department, and Prof. Joseph Hastings, Jr., late of Wilbraham, will con- 
duct the Musical Institute connected with the academy, assisted by Miss 
Lillian C. Lane and Miss Carrie F. Davis. The English Department will be 
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/under the care of Miss Wetherwax and Prof. E. Thore, a native Frenchman, 
I will give instruction in French and German. The popular Principal, Rev. F. 
/ D. Blakeslee, and Professors Eastman and Kuyser will continue to till the 
vplaces which they have heretofore held with so much success. 

Exeter. — A meeting was held by the legal voters in District No. 9, August 
10th, 1874. A vote was passed to raise a tax on the ratable property of the 
district, not to exceed six hundred dollars, for the purpose of making a thor- 
ough repair of their school buildings. A motion to consolidate districts Noe. 
9 and 12 was put and lost by one majority. 

School commenced again in No. 8, August 17th. No cases of scarlet fever 
are now i eported in the district. 

Hopkinton. — School Books. — What books shall be used in the schools, and 
the best way to obtain them, is the question with the school committee of this 
town. Circulars are received thick and fast, recommending their own publi- 
cations as the best ever issued, but which to select, and how to secure them 
when selected in the cheapest way, is difficult for them to devise The testi- 
mony is that combination and rings so monopolize, that books are held at 
exorbitant prices. 

The town of Hopkinton, by vote at the town meeting in June, recommended 
the school committee to ascertain, if practicable, whether any arrangement 
could be made with publishers whereby school books could be obtained at a 
less cost to the children than the usual retail prices. 

The Fall term of the schools commenced the first of September. Most of the 
teachers of the Summer term will continue through the Fall term. Mr. J. A. 
Estee, a graduate from Alfred University, will take charge as principal of the 
Graded school in Ashaway, and Mr. Chase will assume the duties of principal 
of the Graded school at Hope Valley. Both of these gentlemen come woll 
recommended. 

North Providence. — The services of Mrs. M. L. Conley, formerly Princi- 
pal of the Grammar School in District No. 3, have been secured as teacher of 
mathematics and rhetoric in the Morgan School, Clinton, Ct. 

Lincoln.— The supervision of the schools in this town has been assigned as 
follows :— Rev. Jame's H. Lyon, Central Falls— Districts Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 10. 
George A. Kent, Lonsdale— Districts Nos. 4, 5, 11 and 12. Rev. C. J. Whip- 
ple, Manville — Districts Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

The quarterly meetings of the Board for examination of teachers, and the 
transaction of business, will be held on the second Monday in July, October 
January and April, at Town Clerk's Office, Central Falls, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The attention of Trustees has been called to the fact that the School Year 
ends May 1st; the committee have therefore requested that all the schools 
close on or before the last Friday in April. They also recommended that all 
the schools commence their Fall term the first Monday in September. 

The apportionment of the school money has been based on the continuance 
of the schools in the various districts thirty-seven weeks. 

The schools at Lonsdale commenced their Fall term on Monday, September 
7th. The High School department is under the care of Mr. J. B. Betts, a 
graduate of St. Stephen's College, N. Y., who is assisted in this and the Gram- 
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mar department by Miss Florence L. Wilder, of Holliston, Mass. This depart- 
ment of the schools in this district is free to all pupils in the town oi Lincoln 
who desire to attend, and have the requisite qualifications. 

Miodletown.— Hon. John Gould has been re-elected a member of the 
school committee for three years; he is also Superintendent of the Publio 
Schools and chairman of the committee. Joel Peck ham, who is also re-elected 
for three years, is appointed clerk. The other members of the committee are 
the same as last year, viz. J Charles H. Hazard, Benjamin Wyatt and John S. 
Bailey. 

PawtuOket.— The school committee have'awarded the contract for build- 
ing the Laurel Hill and Taunton Road school houses to Nathaniel Elliott, of 
Woonsocket, for f 11,750, and the Council have approved the action of the 
committee. ♦ 

Scituate.— Lapham Institute. At the close of the school year in June, 
Prof. 6. H. Ricker resigned bis place as Principal, after six years of continu- 
ous and faithful service. The vacancy has been filled by the choice of Mr, 
Arthur G. Moulton, a graduate of Bates' College, and a teacher of experience 
and character. The Fall term opened August 26th, with the usual corps of 
teachers. There is every indication that the school will continue to maintain 
its high character. It sent out ten graduates last year. 

Smithfield. — A special meeting was holden at the school house in Stillwa- 
ter, District No. 5, on Saturday, August 15, 1874. 

Voted, that they proceed to build a school house. A committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of John S. Applebee and William P. Steere, to procure a 
site for said building. 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday, August 19, 1874; further acyourned to 
August 22, 1874. Voted that John S. Applebee and William P. Steere be a 
committee to build and furnish said school house, subject to the approval of 
the school committee of the town. 

The visitation of the schools in the town of Smithfield has been assigned as 
follows:— S. W. Farnum, Georgiaville— Districts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. J). W. 
Latham, Woonsocket — Districts Nos. 6, 7 and 8. M. I. Mowry, Greenville- 
Districts Nos. 9 and 10. 

S. W. Farnum having been elected by the school committee of Smithfield, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, the committee assigned to him the duty of 
visiting the schools and the general care and oversight thereof; of examining 
teachers and granting certificates of qualification, and of making a written 
report to the Board at the close of the 'school year, of the Condition of the 
schools, and any plans he might suggest for their improvement. The quar. 
terly meetings of the Board for the transaction of business, will be held on the 
second Mondays in July, October, January, and April, at the hour and place 
specified at the last preceding meeting. 

As the school year ends May 1st, the committee have requested that the 
schools in the several districts close before that date. 

The school year consists of thirty-six weeks, or four terms of nine weeks 
each. The Fall Term begins September 14th, continues nine weeks, closes 
November 13th. The Winter Term begins November 30th, continues nine 
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weeks, closes February 5th, 1875. There will be a recess of one week during 
the Chrismas holidays. The Spring Term begins February 22d, and continues 
eight w eks, and closes April 16th. The apportionment of the school money 
has been based on the continuance of the schools in the several districts thirty- 
six weeks. 

South Kingstown.— Mr. S. H. Allen has been engaged to teach the public 
school at Lafayette, to commence October 1st. 

Westeri/t.— M. E. Drake, Franiingham, Mass., has been appointed to suc- 
ceed N. VV. Littlefield as principal of the High School. 

Woonsocket —Mr. Harrington, former principal of the Grammar depart- 
ment of the High School, has been appointed Superintendent of Schools at 
North Adams, Mass., with a salary of $2,000. Alvah S. llowe, of Chelsea, 
Mass., is his successor. The public schools commenced the Fall term Monday, 
August 31st. 

A Normal graduate, Miss Emma Hayward, Providence, is teacher ot school 
In District No. 6. 

New Hampshire.— The working of the law compelling children to attend 

school, in New Hampshire, is manifest by the returns for the years 1871, 1873, 

and 1673, which are as follows : 

1871. 1872. 1873. 
Number of children returned between tne ages of 4 

and 14 years not attending school 4,602 3,680 2,593 

Decrease 922 1,087 

Percentage of non-attendants to the whole number of 

registered scholars 063 .052 .037 

This act took effect upon its passage, July 14, 1871. The proper years for 
testing the efficiency of the law are 1872 and 1873. Whatever theory legisla- 
tors or educators may have entertained relative to the utility or expediency of 
the law for compultory attendance, the foregoing statistics demonstrate the 
working of the law in New Hampshire, and present an encouraging feature in 
educational progress. 

J. W. Simonds is elected Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The sons of the late William Tilden have appropriated' $5,000 for the pur- 
chase of new books and apparatus for the Tilden Seminary, at W. Lebanon, N. 
H. They will be procured with as little delay as possible, and will be availa- 
ble for use the coming school year. 

Superintendents.— A. J. Rickoff, re-appointed Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, O., salary 64,000; D. F. PeWolf, Toledo, $3,000; R. W. Stevenson, 
Columbus, $3,000; John D. Philbrick, Boston, declines a re-election. A. P. 
Marble, Esq., of Worcester, has been chosen Superintendent of Schools in 
Cambridge, with t salary of 93,500; Mr. Marble has, for six years, been con- 
nected with the public schools of Worcester. 

Ohio. — In Ohio, there are expended of the State revenues, $250,000 for the 
schools, and $174,000 annually for the prosecution and transportation to the 
penitentiary of convicts who are ignorant, and therefore vicious. It is found 
that in the same state it costs $2.83 to educate a child, and $4.16 to convict a 
criminal. 
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Salaries.— The teachers' average annual salary in New York is $1,084; in 
Chicago, $777; in Philadelphia, $483. 

The Kansas Educational Journal states there are not ten educators in Kan- 
sas in favor of the adoption of a uniform series of text-books for the publio 
schools throughout the State. It adds that "the educational world is against 
the measure, and for reasons so plain that it is useless to state them.' 9 It is 
eondemned as " neither practicable nor desirable. 11 

Of the 360 MEMBERS of CONGRESS) 124 are college graduates. Of the non- 
graduates, 85 received an academic education ; 65, only a common school edu- 
cation. Four were educated in private schools, and six were " self-educated. 11 
Of the remaining 76, a large proportion took partial courses at college, or sup- 
plemented their early education by study in the law and other professional 
schools. 

Jeremiah Mahont has sold the Chicago Teacher to Bel field & Kirk, two 
school principals of Chicago. Mahony goes to New York to do editorial work 
for A. S. Barnes & Co. 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction was 
held at North Adams, Mass., July 28, 29, and 30. The attendance from abroad 
was small, although Rhode Island sent a delegation of forty teachers. The 
local attendance was large, and the papers, lectures, and discussions were val- 
uable and practical. The Battle of Waterloo was most graphically delineated 
by Prof. Perry, of Williamstown. Mr. Sawyer, of Middleto* n, Conn., advo- 
cated that our schools should be managed with the skill, business methods, 
and success of our manufacturing interests. Commissioner Bicknell's paper 
reviowed national, State, county, and town supervision; presented the needs 
and qualities of good supervision, and urged authority, system and thorough- 
ness in the work, and that women should be eligible to all school offices. 
Samuel Thurber presented the various weak points, anomalies and absurdities 
which occur in our educational work, under the topic " Illustrations of Anar- 
chy/' 

William A. Mowry read an historical paper upon the Louisiana Purchase, 
and its results, which showed laborious and careful research. 

Prof. Seelye, of Amherst, lectured upon the Relations of the Secular and 
Religious in Education, and urged that all true education implies the develop- 
ment of the moral faculties in connection with the true standards of Christian 
faith. 

Principal Davis, of Worcester, read a bright, practical paper upon Thought 
and Expression, in which he set forth the beat methods of developing language 
power in pupils. President Seelye, of Smith College, Northampton, presented 
an able argument against Co Education of the Sexes in Colleges. It was clear, 
powerful and convincing. The bright side of the teachers 1 life was presented 
in a paper by Miss Anna C. Edwards, of Ml. Holyoke Seminary. 

President Chadbourne, of Williamstown, lectured upon the Waste of Labor in 
the Work of Education, in which he presented the faults of teachers, text- 
books, school officers, school houses, &c, &c. 
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In business session it was voted that the Institute recommend the publica- 
tion of a New England Journal of Education, and a committee, consisting of 
Johnson and Rounds, of Maine ; Oroutt and Simonds, of New Hampshire ; 
French and Con ant, of Vermont; Hagar and Hammond, of Massachusetts; 
Bicknell and Mowry, of Rhode Island, and Northrop and Carleton, of Connec- 
ticut, was appointed to arrange the plans for the establishment of such a 
journal as soon as practicable. 

Merrick Lyon, LL. D., of Providence, was elected President for the ensuing 
year, with a host of able Vice Presidents and counsellors from the New Eng- 
land States; G. A. Walton, Treasurer, and J. W. Webster, Secretary. 

The spirit of the Institute was vigorous, and the character of the educators 
present was a good evidence of the interest felt in its work. Its efficiency de- 
pends upon the co-operation of all New England educators, and it is to be 
hoped that, at its next annual meeting, thei e will be a large attendance from 
from all the New England States, as well as from the regions round about. 

Providence is hinted at as the place of the next meeting. It it is to be, we 
would suggest the propriety of a change of time of the meeting from July to 
September or October, when Providence people will be at home to welcome 
their friends from abroad. 



PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 



Our advertising pages are still full of " the bed." 

Cowperthwait & Co. display a list of their trophies, captured by " Monroe. 1 * 

A. S. Barnes & Co. present their circular letter to teachers, which is full of 
matter of interest 

Our " Unabridged " friends bring forward the evidence to show that " Web- 
ster " is not abridged at all in sales. 

Messrs. H. Holt & Co. have a new thing, Siglar's Grammar and Composi- 
tion, of which the special feature is the use of symbols. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., have a new " ad." They have changed 
their New England agent. Look him up. 

We cannot too highly appreciate and commend the wisdom of the editor of 
The Journal of Education for the province of Nova Scotia, in making selec- 
tions of valuable articles from the Rhode Island Schoolmasteb for the 
benefit of the readers of that journal; but we submit to our neighborly cousins 
over the line that it would be simple justice to himself, to his readers, and to 
The Schoolmaster to give us credit for articles for which we have paid cash, 
and hence ought to be considered original with us. We are glad to have our 
exchanges draw as freely from our columns as they do, and have only to add 
the suggestion, place " Rhode Island Schoolmaster " at the end of the 
selected article. — Editor. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A MANUAL OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN ETSTOR T. By M. E. Thal- 
heimer. New York and Cincinnati : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 480 pp. $2.50. 

This is a manual of history covering the fourteen centuries from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the rise of the German. While not attempting to give 
much more than a simple narration of events, there is a purpose clearly appa- 
rent in the arrangement of the topics ana* the grouping of the facts. This 
purpose is to trace a consecutive advance along the whole period, and almost 
along the whole line, of the Teutonic element, which the author deems the 
dominant, or controlling power in modern civilization, as the Roman was in 
the ancient. 

So far as we have been able to read the work it seems to be very well writ- 
ten and to possess many points of excellence. Among these are, first of all, 
its beautiful maps, which we have never seen excelled. Then it is provided 
with reviews, recapitulations, tables^ of dates, and other helps, which must 
render it very acceptable to a class in the school-room. Its appearance to the 
eye is very fine and gives evidence of an appreciative publisher. 

POPULAR RESORTS AND HOW TO REACH THEM. By John B. Batch- 
elder. Boston : Published by the Author at Lee & Shepard's. 

All who are acquainted with Mr. Batchelder and know the accuracy and 
painstaking with which he performs all of his work, will need no inducement 
to buy his book, if they are in need of a guide book. To those who do not 
know him we can say that we have been both interested and instructed by a 
perusal of its pages. Finely illustrated, it affords in travelling the means of 
whiling away an hour very well, and as a source of information it is, in gen- 
eral, full and reliable. 

HREE THOUSAND PRACTICE WORDS. A Manual of Orthoirraphy and 
Prounciation. By J. Willis Westlake, A. M„ Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the State Normal School, Millers ville. Pa., late Professor of the 
English Lane nape and Literature in the Baltimore City College. From 
Eldredge & Brother. 

The first edition of this valuable little work having been exhausted, occasion 
has been taken to greatly enlarge and improve it, and to adapt ii to wider use. 

Its practical character may be inferred from the fact that the author is a 
practical teacher. The special features of the books are : 1. The words have 
been chosen on account of their usefulness. 9. They are such as arn liable to 
be misspelled or mispronounced. 3. The Pronunciation of words is made 
prominent 4. When there are' two spellings or pronunciations, both are 
given. Careful attention is given to tho proper use of Capitals and Hyphens. 
5. A judicious selection has been made of Proper Names that are of frequent oc- 
currence and yet are rarely spelled and pronounced correctly. 6. New and 
highly useful exercises in the use of the most commonly occurring Homopho- 
nous words. 7. Concise and practical rules for spelling; Rules for Capitals; 
directions for the preparation and correction of Compositions ; and a variety of 
other miscellaneous matter of great importance to teachers and pupils. A. An 
Introduction containing very valuable suggestions to teachers on the best 
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method of teaching spelling. 9. The division of the work into convenient lea- 
eons, paragraphs, etc. ; and the alphabetical arrangement of most of the words. 
10. Its convenience of size. Price by mail, post- paid, 50 cents. 

OBJECT TEACHING APPLIED TO LANGUAGE. 

We have received from Ginn Brothers, 4 Beacon Street, Boston, Ele- 
ments ok English Language, by Bernard Bigsly, a graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity; a serie8of easy lessons in composition, intended to give the pupil, first, 
readiness in the practical use of language; and secondly, the rules governing 
correct speech, or technical Grammar; applying to language the method that 
Luther Whiting Mason has made so celebrated in music, viz. : first, facility in 
expressing, afterwards theory. Price, 50 cents. Introduction, 33 cents. 

A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, By John S. Hart, LL. D.. Professor of Rhetoric and of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in the College of New Jersey, late Principal of 
the New Jersey State Normal School, author of a series of text-books on the 
English Language, etc., etc. Eldredge & Brotl>er, No. 17 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia. 

In this little book there has been no attempt to discuss knotty political ques- 
tions, or to speculate upon abstract theories of government, but simply to pre- 
sent the Constitution itself, with such questions and answers as might direct 
the attention of the learner to its plain and obvious meaning. The Constitu- 
tion provides for the duties and rights of every-day life, and is written in sim- 
ple language almost entirely free from technical and professional expressions. 
Children capable of learning, and teachers capable of teaching History and 
Geography, may intelligently study and teach all its material facts and pro- 
visions, as they are here presented. 

Price 60 cents. Liberal terms for teachers and school officers for copies for 
examination and introduction. 



We have examined A Chart of Universal History, from the introduction of 
the human raoe into the world to the present time. It has been prepared by 
Stephen Hawes, the author of *'Synchronology of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory, and illustrates in a comprehensive form, the origin, growth, and decay 
of nations, and in a manner most graphic and interesting, presents an outline 
easily filled up by reading and study. The Chart is related to History, as the 
Outline Man to Geography, and appeals to the mind through the eye and the 
understanding. 

The student of history reads of the founding of Babylon and Nineveh in the 
twenty-third century before Christ, of the Assyrian Empire, of the Babylonian 
Empire, succeeded in turn by the Persian, Macedonian and Roman Empires; 
and subsequently succeeded by the Empires of the Saracens and the Turks; 
but he has no intelligent apprehension of the dates of these changes, and the 
length of time these several empires existed. The same may be said in regard 
to Hebrew, Grecian, Roman, and more modern history. 

But let him actually see the existence of these several nations and king* 
doms. and their historical boundaries as clearly*defined by a colored Chart as 
their geographical boundaries were delineated on the maps, and these histori- 
cal data readily become as indelibly impressed upon his memory, as the bound- 
Aries of his own State. 
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Experience has proved that this Chart can be used with entire success in all 
country district schools, and in every department in graded schools except 
perhaps the primary. Every prominent educator in the country who has had 
an opportunity to examine its merits has recommended its general use, not 
only in schools but in families, and every professional man or writer in any 
department of literature, and every public and privatelibrary should be sup- 
plied with a copy. 

This Chart is carefully engraved, printed on fine map paper, and mounted 
on cloth 36 to 59 inches, with cornice and roller. It is divided by vorticlo 
lines, the spaces between them representing the centuries, and by tracing the 
chart from top to bottom we may see at a glance what states and empires 
were contemporaneous at any chosen time. 

It also contains carefully prepared tables of the rulers of all the principal 
nations, from the patriarchs to the present time. These tables will prove a 
valuable auxiliary to the study of the chart The divisions of history are re- 
presented by an important diagram which also shows many of the subdivisions, 
rendering the study much more intelligible and consequently more interesting. 

This mp.p will be of especial interest to students, and will be an invaluable 
aid to a teacher's library. Publishers, F. R. Reed & Co., 121 Nassau Street, 
N. Y. Price $6.00 

A Special Note of Thanks.— We are indebted to the Right Hon. Charles 
Reed. M. P., of London, for a valuable package of school documents, among 
which are the Report of the Statistical Committee to the School Board for Lon- 
don, with Appendixes. July, 1873; A Code of Regulations for the Guidance of 
Teachers, under the School Board of London; a Report of the By-Laws 
Committee, and other valuable matter. This favor calls to mind a pleasant 
interview with this distinguished English Educator, last autumn, at Provi- 
dence, and a social ride from Providence to Stonington, with him and his emi- 
nent friend. These noted English gentlemen were in America several months 
on a tour of inspection among oar schools and colleges, and were deeply im- 
pressed with their character and successful workings, and Mr. Reed mad 9 
a report to Parliament, on his return, giving full praise to our educational 
institutions. 

•' Home Rule." in Ireland will receive a friendly impulse by this revival of 
old memories of the Parliament House and Parliaments of College Green, 
Dublin, as ilustratedby Bellew's photographs of that historical painter, repre- 
senting " The Great Irish Parliament, Elected 1790." To the Irish exiles, and 
their descendants, this subject is highly interesting, representing as it does, a 
period both prosperous and happy in the history of Ireland, and demonstrating, 
too, the justness of her claim for the rights of which she was plundered, and 
the ability and patriotism of her people for self-government. As a work of 
rare artistic merit, in point of the natural grouping and distinctness of the fig- 
ures, the original is said by good judges to excel the celebrated engraving of 
the United States Senate; while the photograph and the engraving are declared 
by all who have seen them to be accurate copies. For sale by James Bel lew, 
bookseller and publisher and importer of Irish pictures and books, Bog-oak 
and Arbutus wood ornaments, and Black-Thorn walking-sticks, &c, 705 Say* 
enth street, Washington, D. C. 
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The International Review.— The chief object of this Review Is the sift- 
ing and telling treatment of great questions of our age and country above mere 
sect or party; literary, scientific, socia!, national, religions. It brings to its 
pages the best culture of Europe and America, and seeks to be a medium of 
communication for representative thinkers of the age. It aims not to address 
merely scholars and divines, but to furnish guidance and information in pleas- 
ing and popular forms to practical men in business and the professions. Male- 
rial and style the best attainable in the present advanced state of the raechnni- 
cal arts. Its list of contributors secured embraces the best talent of Europe 
and America, including such writers as Charles Francis Adums, Joseph Henry, 
Theodore I). Woolsey, James McCosh, Alexander H. Vinton, Noah Porter, 
Theo. W. D wight, A. P. Peabody, A. P. Stanley. Franz von Holtzendorflf, M. 
Guillianme Guizot, J. A. Froude, Wm. B. Carpenter, Thomas Hughes. Justin 
McCarthy, Edward Laboulaye, Alexander H. Stephens. All articles are origi- 
nal. 

The International is issued six times a year, commencing January, 1874. 
Subscription, $5.00 per year; single numbers, 91.00. Club rates: 5 copies, 
982.50; to copies, $40.00. A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 111 William Street, 
New York. 

St. Nicholas for September opens very seasonably with "The Gentle 
Angler," a paper on Isaac Walton- Among other seasonable things is a very 
funny, illustrated poem, called *' The Cheated Mosquitoes " The serial stories, 
•• Fast Friends," by J. T. Trowbridge, and •• What Might Have Been Ex- 
pected," by Frank K. Stockton, draw near their conclusions, and the interest 
of both stories naturally increases. Celia Thaxter comes to the defense of 
the birds in a poem called "The Kittiwakes," and Mrs. Dodge, in some lively 
verses, tells how Mother Pussy taught her children. There is a handsomely 
illustrated article on " Old Dutch Times in New York," by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson- There is a lavishly illustrated account of the adventures of a certain 
•* Jim Crow," and a poem, curiously illustrated by James C. Beard, in which 
the verses and a lot of fishes, in company with a little boy and a mermaid, 
swim bravely about, all over two pages. Sarah O. Jewitt contributes a capital 
story for girl's, and there is a romantic tale, " Little Ben and the Sunshine," 
by Kate Bloede The departments at the end of the number are crammed as 
usual with wise bits of fun and funny bits of wisdom. 

Every Saturday.— A Journal of choice reading, published by H. O. Hough- 
Ion and Company, 219 Washington Street, Boston, (the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge,) Hurd and Houghton. 13 Astor Place. New York. The Editorial de- 
partment is devoted to the discussion of home, literary, social, and scientific 
topics. Every Saturday give» to its readers each week the cream of the For- 
eign weekly and monthly periodicals, giving in a compact and elegant form a 
larger amount and a greater variety o? choice reading matter than is often 
obtainable at the same price. The plan of Every Saturday embraces serial 
tales, short stories, critical and descriptive essays, sketches of travel and ad- 
venture, poems, biographical papers, papers on popular science. literary infor- 
mation; in tine, whatever contributes to produce a Weekly acceptable and 
attractive to all classes of intelligent American readers Terms: Weekly 
parts, 10 cents; monthly parts. 60 cents; yearly subscription, $5.00. 

The Atlantic Monthly and Every Saturday sent to one address for *8.00. 

The New York School Journal, a weekly educational journal, now 
appears in a new form under the title of New York School Journal and Educa- 
tional News. It has been purchased by William L Stone and Amos M. 
Kellogg, and is united with the interests of the Educational News and the 
College Review. 
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LEAKNING TO THINK. 

fit OBOROE 8. BURLEIGH. 

To learn to think) to teach others to think, these are problems 
not so easy as the unthinking think them. Thoughts are so eva- 
Bive, slippery and fluid, making such sudden escapes round unseen 
corners, that one does not readily lay hands on them to get them 
into rank and file fof training in consecutive order. Curious inven- 
tions have been made to trap and hold them ; forms of logic, 
figures of speech, systems of rhetoric, categories, sequences, and 
even skeleton discourses, where you see a sermon coolly sitting 
up in its bones waiting to be clothed upon with flesh ; inven- 
tions that coop and imprison ideas about as securely as a Virginia 
fence would pen a flock of weasels. Weasel skins, stuffed and 
glass-eyed, could be kept in so, and look orderly, if you could 
keep the cats out of the lot. They are critical and might detect 
the tow ! Dead and mummied ideas may fitly fill out a skeleton, 
or be stuck down to a card like a dor-bug, but living, flitting, 
darting, etherial thoughts, slip out of the schoolman's patterns 
and leave them stiff and hollow, and the joke of it is, your logic- 
grinder thinks he has them all the while and goes on with his ex- 
hibition as garrulous and unconscious of its absurdity, as a 
hallucinated hen cackling over a porcelain egg. You laugh and 
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he protests, biddy protests ; no matter which : " What ! look ye, 
isn't that logically laid ? How white, how exact, how shapely ! 
Doesn't that suit all the conditions and illustrate all the categories 
from Aristotle to Quackenbos I Isn't that a true egg, ovate- 
prolato-spheriodal ; envelope calcareous, superfices levigated, 
everything in form?" Yes, biddy, in form, but faulty in sub- 
stance. 

" The thing will not hatch 5 there is no life in it I w But against 
all protest the silly bird sits on it a month before being convinced 
and then only guesses the thing got addled by the rough way you 
handled it. And I have seen men brood over a dead formula, longer 
than that, in the vain hope that something would come of it. 
But we shall learn neither to think nor reason by taking a molten 
image to incubate, or a hollow pattern to fill with the raw mate- 
rial of thought. These devices of the shop are only to save the 
trouble of thinking, and might be christened " Helps to the Lazy, 
or How to make Something out of Nothing." 

It is with thinking as with working, when it is done by the job 
it demands great honesty not to make a sham of it. Anything 
which will pass muster, make the right show for the moment, is 
apt to be allowed, and whatever assists this tendency of the mind 
to shirk, is a damage to the mind, and a danger to the morals. 
No doubt there is a better as well as a worse way of presenting 
thoughts, and that something founded on the natural sequence of 
things as observed by more acute and consecutive minds, may 
assist the slower or less orderly nature in the manner of putting 
things, if they have things to put. A hint, for example, not to 
get the cart before the horse, would be serviceable to a sensible 
student, even if given in home English instead of tough Greek. 
But neither Greek nor English, nor the high Choctaw of the dia- 
lecticians will do him the slightest service in the premises, if be 
have neither cart nor horso to put, fore nor aft. And if your 
logical worships give him a vehicle without the living motor, 
native ideas, he must even neglect your hint and drive his bor- 
rowed go-cart as a wheelbarrow by an excusable metathesis. • ' 

The best of logical and rhetorical rules pertain rather to the 
methods of expression than the secret of conception, telling how 
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to talk, not how to think. There is a plenty of loose, desultory 
play of the mind, like a half strung fiddle whimpering in the wind, 
but vigorous thinking in cadenced harmonies, must have tense 
chords, concentration of purpose, an elective will that dares reject 
even beautiful things that divert from the determined issue. 

Reverie is little better than its sister, dream ; it is dream with 
just enough of idle consciousness to give it a charm, a kind of 
lotus-eating to be used sparingly and only by robust minds in the 
pauses of work. It has indeed a kind of fixity, a languorous 
inertia that can hold one mentally for hours in the same luxurious 
attitude, without effort and without choice, with chance-images 
floating by, slowly, like the softest of thin, white clouds in the 
palest of pale-blue skies. Bat frequent indulgence in this sort of 
intoxication weakens the intellect and paralyzes the will. Its 
continuance is of repose, not of action, of diffusion not concentra- 
tion. For thinking, we want the fixity of centripetal force, the 
active grip that chooses and retains what furthers our purpose, 
haviug withal a clear eye to know it, and a firm will to say 
" off! " to the tempting fancies that peep and wink and nod to us 
at every corner, beckoning with the sweetest smiles to come this 
way just for a moment, to pick this flower, and sip at that spring, 
till the compliant victim, cajoled and flattered, is led miles off 
from his theme and left smothered in roses and lilies ; and, worst 
of all, is actually delighted with his bondage, vaga-bondage as it 
is! 

You are armed for the chase, you want a ten-antlered buck ; 
but it is so charming, when game is scarce, to start something, 
that you plunge after the first thing that breaks covert, fox or 
rabbit, and if haply a grey squirrel hops up close at hand, you 
turn upon him till you catch sight of a raccoon under your very 
heels, and while you are just ready to dispatch him he dodges and 
leaves you in the ignoble society of mephitis, and that ends the 
chase ! The fox is gone, the rabbit is gone, all are gone and the 
buck has not been seen and you are — worse than euchred ; to use 
a game figure. This is not the way to catch success, or hunt a 
thought to its home and relations. Refuse every other lure and 
take no path but the direct one to your end and follow no tempta- 
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tions of the fancy however good in their way, but setting aside 
every weight and the sin of digression that most easily besets 
everybody, press forward to your mark, — and make it ! 

A talent for order is our sworn friend in this work, to know 
how to put chance-accumulations of facts and their suggestions, 
into ticketed compartments of the brain, so that one follows another, 
when you want it, is of prime utility. And while about it, seek 
out your own law of relation, for classifying, and not borrow the 
stereotype plates of another mind to label your ideas, or all your 
fluid fancies and vital images will drift into the formal repeti- 
tions of a dictionary of correspondences. If the bee must always 
be " busy," and the voilet be only " modest," and streams refuse 
to do anything but " meander," you may as well have a buzz-saw 
as a bee, a toper as a brook, and a toad under a cabbage leaf for 
ideal seclusion. Things lose all power of suggestion when they 
get so narrowed by usage to one symbolism ; and one can hardly 
be said to think at all whd only shapes a patch work of all the 
conventional scraps of speech shredded off from current litera- 
ture by long attrition. 



RECREATION. 

Luther said that " the devil hated a good laugh." We can 
almost imagine his satanic majesty prowling about for prey among 
the downcast and gloomy, the satiated and greedy of mankind, 
and turning away from the hopeful and light-hearted, the innocent 
and generous. If we admit that Luther's maxim embodies a 
truthful principle, we should apply such maxim to our course of 
life, and raise the laugh that will keep the devil out of our hearts 
and out of our lives. 

We are born and we die. The space between these two events 
represents our existence, which may be various — short, of medi- 
um length, or long. To maintain this existence, we must supply 
all our material wants either by our own exertions, by the exer- 
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tions of others, who are providing for us, or by means left to us 
by those who have labored to obtain them before. This mainte- 
nance of existence, however, is not life. Life, we might say, be- 
gins when existence is secured. The means of existence are pro- 
cured by labor — that is, by exertions for the medium that supplies 
these means, money. We do not labor merely for existence, but 
also for leisure — that is, for active or quiescent recreation. Labor 
and recreation, therefore, depend upon each other; one must act 
upon the other, and we must, or others must, perform the one, 
labor, to obtain the other, recreation. 

If existence can only be maintained by labor, it becomes an 
important question, How are we to be fitted for such labor? Con- 
tinued exertion to produce a representative value, merely interpo- 
lated by the positive rest required by nature for the human struc- 
ture, cannot produce a healthy state of mind, and it is obvious 
that labor and rest in continued succession must lessen the power 
of the brain. 

As we must labor to maintain existence ; as we must rest to be 
fit for labor ; as, finally, we find that some other agent is positively 
necessary to produce such a reaction in our system as will enable 
our faculties to produce not only better labor, but to enjoy those 
hours which ought to intervene between labor and rest, then rec- 
reation, or the agreeable occupation of leisure, becomes a sacred 
duty. Such recreation will vary among those who labor vari- 
ously ; but there can be no healthy state of being unless the three 
— labor, rest, and recreation — are represented in the life of every 
man and woman. 

Labor is the duty man owes to society ; rest is the duty he owes 
to his person ; recreation is the duty he owes to his mind. 

It is wrong to look upon continuous labor as virtuous exertion. 
It is nothing of the kind. Continuous or overstrained labor pro- 
duces often as much desire for undue indulgence as neglect of 
labor. The passions — that is, the animal desires of our nature- 
have as powerful a sway over those who follow dogged labor as 
over those who do not come under its influence at all. Nature 
points to recreation as a necessity, because she gives us the means 
for it. 
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Rational recreation represents the highest priuciple of human 
liberty ; labor does not, because it is combined with necessity. 
Recreation brings us into harmony with ourselves, and conse- 
quently inclines us to harmonize with others. The civilization of 
humanity depends upon recreation being directed into such chan- 
nels as will perform both these functions. The supply of material 
wants cannot be called civilization. You may be finely housed, 
fed, and clothed, and you may be selfish, unsympathetic, hard, 
coarse-minded, and, worse than all, voluptuous. There are three 
kinds of recreation : domestic, social, and public. The ancient 
nations thought more of public recreation than we do, and we may 
safely deduce their character from it. The Greeks celebrated the 
exercise of their artistic tendencies in the Olympian Games ; the 
Romans ieastcd their eyes and their greedy lust of power on the 
exhibitions of extraordinary and even inhuman feats of bodily 
strength and skill ; and the Teutons, in their earliest state of civi- 
lization, lay on their bear-skins before roaring fires, allowing 
their women to hand them the frequent cup of mead, while 
their youths performed publicly skilful dances in a nude state be- 
tween naked swords. These characteristics of the old Teutons 
we have retained ; men still, like the glass to be handed them by 
pretty women, and still delight in the exercise of youthful vigor and 
skill in the shape of athletic games. 

In advocating recreation as a duty, we do not mean the encour- 
agement of public exhibitions, because these merely trade on the 
nervous excitement produced by seeing feats performed that are 
beyond our own powers, but we mean that harmonizing influence 
between labor and rest, which should enter into our daily life, and 
which, by doing so, will remove that dangerous characteristic of 
many ideas of pleasure, w the throwing off restraint and letting the 
passions loose." The more we encourage rational recreation, the 
more we study it ; the more we train our children to be capable 
of it, the more wo place its means in the path of our youth of both 
sexes, the nearer we bring it to our adults, the more we lessen 
sexual license and its evil consequences, excessive alcoholic con- 
sumption, the delight at immoral exhibitions, the desiie to torture 
animals dependent upon us for protection, and, above all, the 
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more we diminish the number of human beings that pander to the 
false pleasures of those who can or will pay for them. 

To benefit, however, by rational recreation, we must be capable 
of enjoying it. Herein lies the chief difficulty. Our capability 
for it is wasted daily. People will laugh at you if you tell them 
one must be educated for recreation. They will reply that it is 
sheer loss of time. Why should recreation be founded on another 
principle than labor? We maintain that the education for recrea- 
tion must go hand-in-hand with the education for labor, to make 
a good and strong member of society. Boys and girls cannot be 
sufficiently taught how to use their leisure, and men and women 
cannot have too many opportunities of meeting to exercise these 
faculties. All those who preside over large establishments, and 
who draw from the labor of others in some measure their subsists 
ence and perhaps their wealth, have a duty to perform in giving 
means of recreation to those whom they employ. The mass of 
young humanity thrown annually upon New York and other large 
towns is excessive, and we, a church-going Christian nation, let 
these young, full-blooded men and women flounder loosely in their 
search for pleasure among the shoals and quicksands of our not 
over-nice social life, and drive them into the Scylla and Charybdis 
of Anouymas, gambling saloons, variety shows, and exhibitions 
of a low and degrading class. 

Can we wonder if our drama, one of the most delightful agen- 
cies of recreation, is falling down to our own level, degrading our 
taste still more by doing so, and diagging with it those who ex- 
hibit its sensual feebleness? Who dare lift, like Le Sago in his 
w Diable Boiteux," the roofs from the houses in New York but one 
night, and show to the nineteenth century the pleasures of a Chris- 
tian nation? No one would wish to perform such a feat. Then, 
knowing that our pleasures are at a moral ebb, why should we 
not desire to raise their standard when it is once recoguized that 
life must have recreation? But in what does recreation consist? 
It may be said that we wish to lessen the independent vigor of the 
individual by advocating training for rational recreation. By no 
means. We advocate regular physical and mental recreation be- 
cause both aro necessary, one for the bo^y, the other for the 
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mind. When the body or brain has been submitted for certain 
hours to a strain of exertion, called labor, it wants not only cessa- 
tion from that exertion, but some other influence to alleviate the 
consequence of this exertion — lassitude. Change of occupation is 
as much rest to some men as positive abstinence from any occupa- 
tion ; and what is recreation but a change of occupation, more 
aggreeable in its conditions than labor, by reacting upon ourselves 
only ? Rest merely will not harmonize the faculties ; recreation 
or agreeable occupation will. There are many of us striving for 
the means to supply more complicated material wants ; to imitate 
those, perhaps, who- are not striving at all, but have the means at 
their disposal to supply them. Let us seek moderately for neces- 
sities, and give a portion of our time to recreatiou. We shall be 
the wiser and happier for it. Recreation falls flat upon over- 
worked muscles and nerves ; they want artificial stimulants, and 
get them at the heavy cost of destruction of body and soul. 

— Arcadian. 



IN THE LABORATORY WITH AGASSIZ. 

BT A FORMER PUPIL. 

It was more than fifteen years ago that I entered the laboratory 
of Professor Agassiz, and told him I had enrolled my name in 
the'scientific school as a student of natural history. He asked 
me a few questions about my object in coming, my antecedents 
generally, the mode in which I afterwards proposed to use the 
knowledge I might acquire, and finally, whether I wished to study 
any special branch. To the latter I replied that while I wished 
to be well grounded in all departments of zoology, I purposed to 
devote myself specially to insects. 

•* When do you wish to begin ? " he asked. 

" Now," I replied. 

This seemed to please him, and with an energetic "Very well," 
he reached from a shelf a huge jar of specimens in yellow 
alcohol. 
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Take this fi&h" said he, " and look at it ; we call it a Hsemu- 
lon ; by and by I will ask what you have seen." 

With that he left ine, but in a moment returned with explicit 
instructions as to the care of the object intrusted to me. 

" No man is fit to be a naturalist," said he, " who does not 
know how to take care of specimens." 

I was to keep the fish before me in a tin tray, and occasionally 
moisten the surface with alcohol from the jar, always taking care 
to replace the stopper tightly. Those were not the days of 
ground glass stoppers, and elegantly shaped exhibition jars ; all 
the old students will recall the huge, neckless glass bottles with 
their leaky, wax-besmeared corks, half eaten by insects and be- 
grimed with cellar dust. Entomology was a cleaner science than 
ichthyology, but the example of the professor, who had unhesita- 
tingly plunged to the bottom of the jar to produce the fish, was 
infectious ; and though this alcohol had " a very ancient and fish- 
like smell ," I really dared not show any aversion within these 
sacred precincts, and treated the alcohol as though it were pure 
water. Still I was conscious of a passing feeling of disappoint- 
ment, for gazing at a fish did not commend itself to an ardent en- 
tomologist. My friends at home, too, were annoyed, when they 
discovered that no amount of eau de cologne would drown the 
perfume which haunted me like a shadow. 

In ten minutes I had seen all that could be seen in that fish, and 
started in search of the professor, who had, however, left the 
museum ; and when I returned, after lingeriug over some of .the 
odd animals stored in the upper apartment, my specimen was dry 
all over. I dashed the fluid over the fish as if to resuscitate the 
beast from a fainting-fit, and looked with anxiety for a return of 
the normal, sloppy appearance. This little excitement over, 
nothing was to be done but return to a steadfast gaze at my mute 
companion. Half an hour passed, — an hour, — another hour; 
the fish began to look loathsome. I turned it over and around ; 
looked it in the face, — ghastly; from behind, beneath, above, 
sideways, at a three-quarters view, — just as ghastly. I was in 
despair ; at an early hour I concluded that lunch was necessary ; 
so, with infinite relief, the fish was carefully replaced in the jar, 
and for an hour I was free. 
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On my return, I learned that Professor Agassiz had been at the 
museum, but had gone and would not return for several hours. 
My fellow-students were too busy to be disturbed by continued 
conversation. Slowly I drew forth -that hideous fish, and with a 
feeling of desperation again looked at it. I might not use a 
magnifying glass ; instruments of all kinds were interdicted. My 
two hands, my two eyes, and the fish ; it seemed a most limited 
field. I pushed my finger down its throat to feel how sharp the 
teeth were. I began to count the scales in the different rows un- 
til I was convinced that that was nonsense. At last a happy thought 
struck mo — I would draw the fish ; and now with surprise I be- 
gan to discover new features in the creature. Just then the 
professor . returned . 

" That is right," said he ; "a pencil is one of the best of eyes. 
I am glad to notice, too, that you keep your specimen wet, and 
your bottle corked." 

With these encouraging words, he added, — 

« Well, what is it like?" 

He listened attentively to my brief rehearsal of the structure of 
parts whose names were still unknown to me ; the fringed gill- 
arches and movable operculum ; the pores of the head, fleshy lips, 
and lidless eyes ; the lateral line, the spinous fins, and forked tail ; 
the compressed and arched body. When I had finished, he 
waited as if expecting more, and then, with an air of disappoint- 
ment, — 

" You have not looked very carefully; why," he continued, 
more earnestly, " you haven't even seen one of the most conspicu- 
ous features of the animal, which is as plainly before your eyes 
as the fish itself: look again ! " and he left me to my misery. 

I was piqued ; I was mortified. Still more of that wretched 
fish ! But now I set myself to my task with a will, and discover- 
ed one new thing after another, until I saw how just the pro- 
fessor's criticism had been. The afternoon passed quickly, and 
when, toward its close, the professor inquired, — 

" Do you see it yet?" 

" No," I replied, " I am certain I do not, but I see how little I 
saw before." 
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" That is next best," said he earnestly, " but I won't hoar you 
now ; j)ut away your fish and go home ; perhaps you will be ready 
with a better answer in the morning. I will examine you before 
you look at the fish." 

This was disconcerting ; not only must I think of my fish all 
night, studying, without the object before me, what this uuknown 
but most visible feature might be ; but also, without reviewing 
my new discoveries, I must give an exact account of them the 
next day. I had a bad memory ; so I walked home by Charles 
River in a distracted state, with my two perplexities. 

The cordial greeting from the professor the next morning was 
reassuring ; here was a man who seemed to be quite as anxious as 
I, that I should see for myself what 'he saw. 

" Do you perhaps mean," I asked, " that the fish has symme- 
trical sides with paired organs ? " 

His thoroughly pleased " Of course, of course!" repaid the 
wakeful hours of the previous night. After he had discoursed 
most happily and enthusiastically — as he always did — upon the 
importance of this point, I ventured to ask what I should do 
next. 

"Oh, look at your fish I " he said, and left me again to my own 
devices. In a little more than an hour he returned and heard my 
new catalogue. 

" That is good, that is good ! " he repeated ; " but that is not 
all ; go on ; and so for three long days he placed that fish before 
my eyes, forbidding me to look at anything else, or to use any 
artificial aid. " Look, look, look," was his repeated injunction. 

This was the best entomological lesson I ever had, — a lesson, 
whose influence has extended to the details of every subsequent 
study ; a legacy the professor has left to me, as he has left it to 
many others, of inestimable value, which we could not buy, with 
which we cannot part. 

A year afterward, some of us were amusing ourselves with 
chalking outlandish beasts upon the museum black-board. We 
drew prancing star-fishes ; frogs in mortal combat ; hydraheaded 
worms ; stately crawfishes, standing on their tails, bearing aloft 
umbrellas ; aud grotesque fishes with gaping mouths and staring 
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eyes. The professor came in shortly after and was as amused as 
any at our experiments. He looked at the fishes. 

" Haemuions, everyone of them," he said; "Mr. ——drew 
them." 

True ; and to this day, if I attempt a fish, I can draw noth- 
ing but Haemulons. 

The fourth day, a second fish of the same group was placed 
beside the first, and I was bidden to point out the resemblances 
and differences between the two ; another and another followed, 
Until the entire family lay before me, and a whole legion of jars 
covered the table and surrounding shelves ; the oder had become 
a pleasant perfume ; and even now, the sight of an old six-inch, 
worm-eaten cork brings fragrant memories ! 

The whole group of Haemulons was thus brought in review 5 
and, whether engaged upon the dissection of the internal organs, 
the preparation and examination of the bony frame-work, or the 
description of the various parts, Agassiz' training in the method 
of observing facts and their orderly arrangement, was ever ac- 
companied by the urgent exhortation not to be content with them. 

" Facts are stupid things," he would say, " until brought into 
connection with some general law." 

At the end of eight months, it was almost with reluctance that 
I left these friends and turned to insects ; but what I had gained 
by this outside experience has been of greater value than years 
of later investigation in my favorite groups. 



-»♦♦♦♦ 



MEMORIZING. 



Should we study in our teachings to adapt ourselves to the 
,f young mind ;" or, merely store the memory with truths for the 
advantage of riper years ? 

No one can object to storing the mind of childhood with truths* 
But many of those truths which must be impressed upon the 
memory, can be understood veiy imperfectly at first ; and to re- 
frain from imparting any knowledge that could not be perfectly 
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understood or realized at the time, would be to leave the child to 
that harsh and stern, though doubtless effective teacher, experi- 
ence. 

As all truth is valuable, perhaps a child's mind can hardly be 
stored with too many truths, known to be such ; yet one caution 
is especially to be observed in this storing process, — that is, not 
to overload, crowd, and confuse the memory. The same rule 
applies to mind as to muscle ; moderate and frequent exercise 
strengthens ; violent and excessive, and little or no exercise, will 
weaken and impair. 

But the question is, w Should we merely store the memory ?" and 
this presents the subject in an entirely different aspect. 

Manifestly, to fill up the mind is not to draw it forth. To store 
with facts, is not to develop strengh of intellect. Memory is a 
servant of thought. 

Buffon pertinently says : " The education of the parrot has been 
compared to that of the child, it would be often more correct to 
compare that of the child to that of the parrot." For the memory 
may be well stored, arranged, packed (sometimes it seems as 
if it had been hermetically sealed ;) but if the mind has not also 
been taught to think and act for itself, drawn out (educated) to 
independent exercise, it is worse than useless. Of the two 
methods referred to, the first has been compared to giving a man 
a cord of wood, and the second to teaching him the use of his axe 
and opening the woods for him to cut for himself. These two • 
systems technically called the pouring-in and the drawing-out 
systems, are as different, in their results, as daylight from dark- 
ness. Education is not knowledge, but a healthy development. 

There are various reasons which rendfer it an imperative duty - 
for us to adapt ourselves, in our teachings, to the comprehension - 
of the young mind. 

First. In everything else we adapt our means to the end. . 
Why not in this? We do not attempt to build a fire with cold 
water, nor endeavor, by talking Greek, to convince one who . 
understands only English ; but this would be as rational as to try, 
to kindle up a young mind by unintelligible words, or- stimulate 
the brain to activity, by piling upon the memory, ponderous, dry, „ 
uninteresting facts. 
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Second. The facts and truths most fully compreheuded make 
the most lasting impressions. It is true that sometimes words, 
meaningless to the child when uttered, may afterward spring* up 
and bring forth fruit; but how much greater the chances, if, by 
adapting ourselves to the understanding of the child, we can make 
the seed take root at ftrst^xf we can cause the mind to grow 
with the body's growth and strengthen with its strength 1 

• 

" The pebble in the streamlet scant 

Has turned the course of many a fiver; 
The dewdrop on the infant plant 
May warp the giant oak forever." 

Impressions made in childhood are deepest ; consequently, of 
most importance. It has been said, that those impressions made 
upon the child before he has reached the age of five years, do 
more to form his mind and character than any and all after im- 
pressions, even though not one event that occurred before that 
period should be remembered. Little can we recall of the impres- 
sions, thoughts, words, aud acts, that led to others, and others 
still, which have made up our mind and character. They them- 
selves have long since passed from our memory, but their influ- 
ence abides for eternity. And shall we allow this important 
period to pass away unimproved? Shall we suffer the mind to 
outgrow this plastic, impressible period, without studying so to 
4idapt ourselves to its intelligence as to make the clearest and best 
impression? Let us remember that not words alone, but every 
act, or look, or motion, understood by the child, teaches for good 
or evil. 

When we consider that the mind, at first so plastic and impres- 
sible, becomes hardened with increasing years, how momentous 
seems the responsibility of those who guard it in childhood and 
Hnfancy ! 

Third. By studying to adapt ourselves to a child's intelli- 

vgence, the lessons conveyed are made pleasant, and inspire a love 

of Jearning and thinking 5 while, t>y merely loading the memory 

with unintelligible truths, we induce apathy or disgust; study 

ibecomes drudgery, and lessons are passed over in the most super- 
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ficial manner. No surer method could be taken to make the 
mind dread and avoid all study in after years. 

By adapting ourselves to the child's comprehension, we descend 
far enough to help him up to our own standard, and take the most 
effective method to teach him to think, and love to think, and 
reason, for himself, to search, observe, compare, and study. We 
thus develop and expand the mind ; while the opposite course 
shuts it up, or cramps, dwarfs, and cripples the mental faculties. 
Our great object must be, not to make the mind a passive, stupid 
recipient of facts, but to create that love of study and mental ac- 
tivity which shall lead it to explore for itself in the fields of 
knowledge. We must wind up the watch that it may go itself. 

44 Labor is life; 'tis the still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound or the dark rust nssaileth, 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon." 

The love of thought and study, thus created, forms the habit of 
mental activity which is so essential to a healthy development. 

— Am. Ed. Monthly. 



TEACHERS' EXAMINATIONS. 



Mr. Editor : — An interior town recently authorized its school 
committee to advertise for a teacher, and appoint a day for the 
examination of applicants. When the day arrived several candi- 
dates made their appearance, and among them a friend of mine 
who had tried his hand at various pursuits, but had signally failed 
in each. He was a young man of good English education, of 
correct habits, and in general, industrious and painstaking, but 
somehow or other, things had gone against him, and he was fast 
making up his mind, that he was an odd piece, not fitted to any 
discoverable crevice in the make-up of the world. But I assured 
him that the world was out of joint and couldn't be made to run 
smoothly until he was fixed in his place, and so, on the principle 
2 
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of that unprincipled rule in arithmetic called Double Position, I 
advised him to w try " — school teaching. 

He came to me after the trial was over, and with a countenance 
whose cynical mirthful solemnity I shall never forget, said: 
w Would you like to see my paper on Geography ?" 

I took the paper and herewith transcribe it, giving you my 
word that it is a " true copy attest" 

1. Name the railroads in this State, and state who is the 
president of each. 

2. Name the principal wood and water stations on each 
road. 

3. State what streams the roads cross, and the style of the 
bridges ? 

4. Estimate the value of the land along the route between 
WandB? 

5. • How large a dividend does the A and C road pay? 

' 6. Describe the L. M. road, giving the number and length of 
curves and the height of grades. 

7. Bouud the central and northern counties of this State. 

8. What is the capital of the United States? 

It is very evident that a depot master or a railroad director was 
on that committee, I said after reading the above questions. 

I think so, was the reply, but here are a few questions which 
will undoubtedly satisfy you in regard to the theological status 
of the committee. 

history. 

1. What is your opinion of the age of the world? 

2. State the reasons for considering the first chapter of 
Genesis a true history. 

3. How many questions and answers are there in the Assem- 
bly's Shorter Catechism. 

4. Where was Job, when God laid the foundations of the 
earth, if the world is round? 

5. What church do you belong to? 

I forbear any further quotation of questions, lest the readers of 
the Schoolmaster should thiuk I am imposing on their credulity, 
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but I have given these as a sample of the sense used in many 
districts in the propounding of questions for examination. 

In looking over some hundreds of papers prepared in different 
parts of the country, East and West, I find that they can be easily 
classified according to the following order z Test of memory only, 
three-fourths ; test of logical faculty, one-fifth ; questions of ex- 
perience or ingenious puzzles, one-twentieth. 

Who make up these questions, and who determine the appoint- 
ment of candidates? Generally a committee, whose service is 
determined not by their fitness, but by their opinion of General 
Grant, or a Prohibition Law. 1 am personally acquainted with 
a member of a school board in a large city, who once remarked 
to a friend : " I haint got no reM-gion, but for all that, I aint no 
in jid-e\" and he also declared that "any body might get rich if 
they would only bo e-con-o-tm'c-al." 

This may be an extreme case, but it does not alter the general 
fact that school boards are constructed out of political timber, and 
as long as this is the case, we can expect no radical reform in the 
methods of conducting teachers' examinations. 

And yet there is a remedy, and teachers have it in their own 
hands and may apply it if they will. 

It lies in the elevation of the teachers' vocation to a distinct 
profession. When a lawyer is admitted to the bar he is examined 
by lawyers. He enters the profession and a ceitificate allows 
him to practice wherever he desires, but his status is measured by 
lawyers. So is it in all other professions. The men in the pro- 
fession are supposed to know the most about it, and the world is 
satisfied to have it so, but in teaching, a man or woman who can- 
not govern a single child, will yet feel competent to determine tho 
ability of any teacher whatever. 

If now the teachers of a single city would form themselves into 
an association, and say, no person can come into our city and 
practice the profession of teaching without first proving his capa- 
city before a committee selected from our number, in a very little 
while the people would see the eminent fitness of such a rule, and 
would cordially assent to it. Other cities might do the same, and 
in process of time the profession would be established. I know 
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this suggestion is put in a very crude shape, but if it will start 
criticism and discussion, my end is accomplieshed. 

The prevalent error in the conducting of teachers' examinations 
is, the assumption that knowledge is the main qualification, where- 
as it is not so much knowledge as wisdom that is demanded. A 
man may be an encyclopedia of knowledge, and at the same time 
be utterly ignorant of even the rudiments of wise teaching. A 
written or oral examination may be no test whatever of ability to 
teach, and hence the necessity of devising some other means, 
which shall guarantee, at least, an approximately correct result. 
I mention here a method 1 once saw employed in a German 
school. The examining committee was the Principal himself. 
He invited the young man who was the candidate to visit the 
school with him, and after taking him through a few rooms, al- 
lowing him to make such observation as he pleased, he finally 
brought him to one room and asked him to conduct a recitation. 
The young man complied,. and though he made some mistakes, he 
was complimented on his success, and received the appointment. 
In a private conversation, Herr E. said it was not so much the 
young man's knowledge as his tact and magnetism that determined 
the result. Now this may not always be a practicable method, but 
it certainly is a practical one. The examination was made by a 
practical, active teacher, by a man personally interested in the 
success of bis school* and by one who knew the special needs of 
the pupils, three things that rarely enter into the composi- 
tion of a school board. 

I know well that there are many school-boards which are unex- 
ceptionable in their character, but they are only happy exceptions. 
Therefore I urge upon teachers the necessity of putting them- 
selves into a position where all competition shall be based fairly 
upon merit, and intrinsic qualities. Only by this means can the 
vocation be raised to the dignity of a profession, and secure for 
itself a fair and honest reward. As it is now, money is paid too 
often for relation's sake, or party's sake or religion's sake. Hence 
it is that the compensation of good teachers is pitiably small in 
comparison with their worth. 

Appleton's Encyclopedia can be bought for ninety-six dollars 
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in sheep. Why pay eight hundred or a thousand for it in cloth ? 
My German friend says, tact and magnetism are worth more than 
that, and that these things are going out of the business of teach- 
ing, because their money value is three and four and ten times as 
much in theology and medicine and law, and dry goods, and hard- 
ware, and groceries, and hippodromes* sigma. 



<i 
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RIGHT AND EXPEDIENCY OF CORPORAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 



There will come emergencies in the life of every school, in 
which, if the teacher's authority is to be maintained 'at all, re- 
course must be had to severe measures. Corporal punishment or 
expulsion must be at hand as a last resort. The difficulty is to 
ascertain their relative positions and their respective limits. If 
corporal punishment be thought degrading or illegal, the necessity 
for using it may be avoided by the expulsion of any pupil who 
appears insensible to the motives which the teacher conceives 
himself at liberty to present. But the problem of punishment is 
not thereby solved ; for we wish to know not whether chastise- 
ment can be dispensed with in favor of such an alternative, but 
whether good discipline requires or admits of such a course. 
Expulsion may well be regarded as a far more serious penalty, 
and a frequent recourse to it as a step attended with greater evils 
than any that are involved in corporal punishment ; and it may 
well be maintained that we ought to try the remedial power of 
this corrective, before we publicly brand a pupil as one who is 
unworthy to remain in the society of his fellows. 

The first question to be answered with respect to the employ 
ment of corporal punishment is one of right. Is the teacher en- 
titled to use it in any circumstances. The association of bodily 
pain with wrong doing, so far from being unnatural as a means 
of discipline, is manifestly in analogy with the mode in which 
nature herself deals with children while they are acquiring their 
first knowledge and experience. 
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But with whom rests the responsibility of making this associa- 
tion? It is not for any one who has the oversight of children to 
resort to it at his pleasure ; the rights of tender childhood must 
be stringently guarded. The answer is clear; the parent who is 
responsible for the existence and upbringing of the child, is res- 
ponsible also for the discipline employed to forward his education. 
Nature has given him the strength of affection which is required 
to make the child's happiness his supreme consideration, and has 
thus placed the responsibility in safe hands. But this natural 
right of discipline does not belong to the teacher in virtue of his 
office. The parent alone has received it, and it is for the parent 
to determine whether he shall delegate it or not. The question 
as to the teacher's right, therefore, resolves itself into this, 
whether the parent delegates it to him at the same time that he 
delegates the work of instruction. In delegating the latter, he 
docs not necessarily delegate tho former ; in some couutries he has 
not done so. In this country, without doubt, he has. Society has 
sanctioned th6 teacher's use of corporal punishment. And indi- 
vidual members of society are not entitled, against the general 
voice, to impose restrictions on the teacher of a common school. 
They may propose, but he is free to decline. The right of this 
punishment being thus delegated by society to the teacher, he is 
amenable to public opinion for the use he makes of it ; and he 
cannot successfully plead the dictates of his own conscience 
against the convictions of the public conscience. 

There remains the more difficult question of the expediency of 
this punishment. It is urged that the teacher necessarily forfeits 
the respect and good-will of his pupils by having recourse to it. 

We think it more reasonable to conclude that the character we 
suppose him to have established for himself by his justice and 
kindness, will sanction the punishment in the ey«as of the school, 
and even. of the offender himself, rather than that tho punishment 
will destroy tho character he has established on so good a founda- 
tion. 

Xt is further urged, that corporal punishment is degrading to 
the pupil. Degrading it doubtless is, insomuch as it must be ac- 
companied by a sense of shame at having deserved it from a 
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teacher who acts towards his pupils in so good a spirit of general 
discipline ; hut not degarding in the sense intended, the sense in 
which it is degrading to the adult, who, even when deserving 
punishment of some sort, feels that physical coercion is an un- 
worthy form of it to be applied to a rational being of matured 
understanding, and who is therefore either broken down in spirit 
by it or driven to desperation. The child himself does not feel 
it so ; and we are not to speak of him still in the sensuous stage 
of his being, as if he had the self-consciousness and reflection of 
a man. 

In admitting that the action of this punishment will be found 
salutary in certain cases, we hold that in a good system of dis- 
cipline, it will be altogether a rare and exceptional resort. It 
may be well to refer to the means of influence whose use should 
make it so : The general work of the school should be made in- 
teresting, by appealing to the pupil's intelligence and engaging 
his activity. Then the teacher should deal with him generously ; 
regulate exactions by the power of performance ; manifest a de- 
sire to have the pupil on pleasant terms with himself, rather than 
to catch at his failings and find in them oppottunity for censure : 
appeal to his better feelings and rely on them as long as they 
appear sufficient ; concern himself with his general welfare and 
happiness; and when difficulties arise, deal with him openly, 
justly, and resolutely. He may thus hope to establish for him- 
self a strong personal ascendency over his pupils which will make 
itself ielt to the furthest limits of their duty ; and in his school a 
healthy public opinion, which will dispose all to be guided by him, 
to regard not only his regulations, but his wishes, as their law, 
to covet his approbation as their highest pleasure, and to shrink 
from his censure as the source of their greatest uneasiness. Let 
him keep note of his experience in the use of all his influence ; 
and let him study the character of childreu that he may gain an 
insight into their motives. The better he knows them, the firmer 
will be his hold over them. He may hope to learn the mechanism 
of the child's action so well, as to obtain almost the complete 
power of regulating it. He will then be able to retain chastise- 
ment as a reeerve force ; which is precisely its position of greatest 
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influence. He uses it best, who uses it least ; not because, like a 
servant, he is forbidden to use it, but because, with the dignity 
of a free agent, reserving the liberty of its use, he has learned 
to do without it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 



SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

The elements of successful school-government do not lie in the 
possession of mere physical force. Higher powers are needed. 

Order secured through fear of punishment is of doubtful value, 
and can be maintained only so long as the means of torture — be 
it the rod or the individual — has a visible existence. Under the 
tyranny of the rod vengeance is often mistaken for justice, every 
noble quality is repressed, and deception and cunning become the 
weapons of defense. 

The school-room, where are passed so many of the formative 
years of life, years in which character is molded, disposition 
formed, and the child — that germ of many possibilities — led into 
the paths of knowledge and truth, should be the abode of cheer- 
fulness, light, and love for all, and the beacon-light of pleasure 
and happiness to many a weary little soul denied the watchful 
love of parents and the comforts of a gracious home. 

The school-room should be the type of the state, where the 
child learns his first lessons of cheerful obedience to law. Liberty 
is not lawlessness, but freedom limited by a wise authority having 
in view the highest good of the majority. 

In this domain of the school-room the teacher is the higher law 
— the model, the ideal, enthroned in the child's imagination as the 
possessor of all knowledge, all wisdom. Every moment there is 
going forth an unconscious, an involuntary influence that leaves 
its indelible impress upon the susceptible child-nature. Every 
act, every word, every look, even the very dress, is an influence 
potent for good or for evil, the seeds of which may lie deep-hid- 
den in the nature to bear fruit for hopes in maturer years. 

The influence of individuality is so subtle, stealing into the 
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soul unannounced, that it is too often ignored, or regarded as of 
minor importance ; but this very fact makes it an all-pervading, 
positive element — the strength, so to speak, of development, 
that makes or mars the child's character in a far greater degree 
than the intentional and visible agencies brought to bear. The 
hurt of the whipping may be forgotten, the knowledge accumu- 
lated may lie dead and useless, but the influence of the teacher's 
character will be felt to the remotest bounds of memory. 

The best school management results from this silent influence, 
inspiring in the child self-respect and self-government. The true 
teacher will not rest content to be a mere text-book expounder ; 
her interest will extend beyond the walls of her school-room, into 
the home, the conditions of life, the future hopes and aspirations 
of each child ; she will cheer them in their present work, and in- 
cite them to high aims lor the future. She will estimate the 
child's character not by its aberrations alone, but aim, by a wise 
forbearance, a tender sympathy, an exercise of justice "seasoned 
by mercy," to develop every generous instinct and let the evil 
lie unprovoked until the tendency toward what is high and ennob- 
ling shall have become the guide of action. 

I have but little faith in the efficacy of corporal punishment as 
a means of school government. The most successful teachers in 
our schools are those who rarely have occasion to resort to it ; and 
I am confident that those of our teachers who depend mainly 
upon the rod to preserve order, would find seldom occasion for 
its use if they would more carefully study themselves, and de- 
velop those higher powers which belong to a strong, well-bal- 
anced character. — Warren Higly, Dayton, 0. 



Somebody says that the three hardest words to pronounce con- 
secutively are " I am mistaken." And we thiuk he is mistaken. 
Let the fellow who makes this assertion try his articulating powers 
on the names of the lakes of Maine — these three, for instance : 
Hukuztyokabok, Zitzmornumgophri, Mahogaphragohgug. If he 
thinks these are easier to pronounce than " I am mistaken," then 
we are mistaken. 
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KINDERGARTEN— THE MISSING LINK. 

Every new year makes new demands upon our schools, and as 
a consequence Music, German, Physics, Gymnastics and Drawing 
have been successively introduced. The time allotted for the 
common English branches is cut shorter and shorter, until it 
would seem as if the latter were going to be crowded out of the 
schools, if precautionary steps be not taken. This, however, is 
not to be feared. It is true these branches take a good deal of 
time from the commou and more necessary ones, but the fact is 
that the " new branches" assist tho common ones, and this to such 
a degree that they prove to be a relief rather than a burden. It 
is not the number of subjects taught, nor the amount of time 
allotted to each, which we should take into consideration ; for, 
other schools (and I am ready to name them, if I should be called 
upon to do so) do the same work in nine years only, which is ac- 
complished with us in eleven or twelve years. Once more, it is 
not the number of branches, but the insufficient preparation of 
our pupils on entering the Primary department that is at fault. 
The schools to which I refer receive their pupils after their having 
enjoyed the culture of the Kindergarten for one or two years. 
Let me state here that I can bear witness to the difference which 
may be found in the progress of children coming from a well con- 
ducted Kindergarten and those gathered from the streets, or com- 
ing from families which pay little or no attention to the education 
of their children. I do not blame the parents so much for this, 
because American life is too busy. Many a tine talent dies be- 
fore the child enters school ; many an ability is crushed before we 
think of strengthening it ; many a bud freezes to death before the 
blooming time of spring. There is a link missing between the 
house and the school: it is the Kindergarten. 

It is not my province to dwell here on this subject at any 
length. I would respectfully commend it as well worth the at- 
tention of intelligent friends of education. 

School Report, Cleveland, O., A. Jt Rickoff. 
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SPELLING TEST. 



We recommend the following test to those who pride themselves 
oh their aptness at spelling : 

n The most skillful gauger I ever knew was a maligned cobbler, 
armed with a poniard, who drove* a peddler's wagon, using a 
mullein-stalk as an instrument of coercion, to tyrannize over his 
pony shod with calks. He was a Galilean Sadducee, and he had 
a phthisicky catarrh, diphtheria and the bilious intermittent ery- 
sipelas. A certain Sibyl, with the sobriquet of « Gypsy,' went 
into ecstacies of cachinnation at seeing him measure a bushel of 
peas, and separate saccahrine tomatoes from a heap of peeled pota- 
toes, without dyeing or singeing the ignitible queue which he 
wore, or becoming paralyzed with a hemorrhage. Lifting her 
eyes to the ceiling of the cupola of the capitol to conceal her un- 
paralleled embarrassment, making a rough courtesy, and not 
harassing him with mystifying, rarefying and stupefying innuen- 
does, she gave him a couch, a bouquet of lilies, mignonette and 
fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonics, a copy of the Apocrypha in 
hieroglyphics, daguerreotypes of Mendelssohn and Kosciusko, a 
kaleidoscope, a dram-phial of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful of naph- 
tha, for deleble purposes, a ferrule, a clarionet, some licorice, a 
surcingle, a carnelian of symmetrical proportions, a chronometer 
with a movable balance wheel, a box of dominoes and a catechism. 
The gauger, who was also a trafficking rectifier and a parishioner 
of mine, preferring a woolen sturtout (his choice was referable to 
a vacillating, occasionally-occurring idiosyncrasy), wofully uttered 
this apothegm : * Life is checkered ; but schism, apostasy, heresy 
and villainy shall be punished.' The Sibyl apologizingly answer- 
ed : * There is a ratable and allegeable difference between a con- 
ferrable ellipsis and a trisyllabic diaeresis.' We replied in tro- 
chees, not impugning her suspicion." 



A Question op Dispute. — We are said to be living Anno Domini 
1874. Have 1874 years passed since the birth of Christ, or only 1873 
years, nine months, (this date October 1, 1874?) Answers with proof 
are requested, the results of which we shall shall be pleased to publish 
in the following numbers of our journal. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 



INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC . 

Note — Write out the analysis. 

1. The sum of two persons' ages is 25 years ; three times the age of 
one equals twelve times the age of the other : what is the age of each? 

2. Divide 80 into two such parts that the second shall be two-thirds 
of the first. 

8. What number increased by 4£ times itself will give 99 ? 

4. Two men together have $30 ; one has $8 more than the other ; 
how many has each ? 

5. The sum of two numbers is 24, and their difference is 10 ; what 
are the numbers ? 

6. A fish weighs 49 pounds ;~the head weighs two times, and the 
body four times as much as the tail ; what is the weight of each ? 

7. Four-fifths of a daughter's age is equal to one-third of the 
mother's, and the sum of their [ages is 102 years ; what is the age of 

each? 

8. William can do a piece of work in 4 days, and John can do it in 

5 days ; in what time can they do it together ? 

9. Two men spent, together, 4 and one-eighth* dollars ; one spent 
one-half of a dollar more than the other ; how much did each spend ? 

10. A man sold a barrel of flour for $5, which was five-sevenths of 
what it cost him ; how much did he gain ? 

11. At what time between 6 and 7 are the hour and minute hands 
of a clock together? 

12. Two men hire a pasture for $24 ; one puts in four cows for 3 
months, and the other 2 cows for 6 months ; how k much ought each to 
pay? 

13. A hare is 85 of her own leaps in advance of a hound, and takes 
4 leaps to the hound's three ; but 3 of the hound's leaps equal 5 of the 
hare's ; how many leaps must the hound take to overtake the hare ? 

14. The rent of a house is one-ninth more this year than it was last ; 
this year it is $300 ; what was it last year ? 

15. Bought an equal number of oranges and lemons for 70 cents ; 
the oranges cost 4 cents, and lemons 3 cents each ; how many of each 
were bought? 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find the difference between £ cubit ft. and J ft. cubed. 

^ Ans. 405 cu. in. 
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2. If I bay stocks at 20 per cent, discount, and sell at 10 per cent, 
premium ; what per cent, do I gain ? Ans. 87J per cent. 

3. I pay $1,000 for a 5 year's lease and $200 for repairs, how much 
rent payable quarterly is that equal to, allowing 10 per cent. int. ? 

Ans. $307.92. 

4. After spending 25 per cent, of my capital, and 25 per cent, of 
the remainder, I had $675 ; what had I at first? $1200. 

5. I bought stock at 5 per cent, discount, and sold at 3 per cent, 
premium, gaining $180 ; what did I invest? $2,137.50. 

6. If an article had cost me 10 per cent, less, my rate of gain would 

have been 15 per cent more ; what was my gain per cent. ? 

35. per cent. 

7. If 6 men can do a work in 4£ days, after working 2 days ; how 

many men must join them so as to complete It in 8J days? 

Ans. 4 men. 

8. Divide six-tentlis by twelve hundred thousands; multiply the 
quotient by five millionths, and reduce the result to a common fraction. 

9. Water is composed of 8 parts oxygen to 1 part hydrogen, by 
weight ; what percentage of the whole is each component? 

10. I forward to my agent at Chicago $205.00, asking him to pur- 
cease flour. If he receives a commission of 2 J per cent., how much 
flour can he send me at $5 per barrel? * • 

11. The present value of a note is $500, the time 1 year 8 months, 
the rate 6 per cent. ; what is the discount f 

12. A person owes $1000, due in 12 months. At the end of 3 
months he pays $100, and one month afterward $100 ; in what time is 
the balance due? 

13. At $1.75 per yard, what will it cost to carpet a room that is 
16x20 feet, if the carpeting be 5-7 yard wide? 

14. At $40 per thousand feet, what will it cost for the lumber to 
surround a rectangular lot, 4x5 rods, with a plank walk 5 feet wide and 
1 J inches thick ! 

15. How many bushels of wheat will a bin hold that is 5 feet long, 
4 feet wide and 6 feet high? 

ARITHMETIC. — DEFINITIONS. 

1. State four points of difference between a common and a decimal 
fraction. 

2. Define an abstract number ; a composite number. Illustrate. 

3. What is the difference between Ratio and Proportion? 

4. Name the different cases in Percentage. Define Interest. 

5. Name the two kinds of duties, and define each. 
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0. If the time rate, per cent., and interest be given, how may the 
principal be found ? 

7. What is the nominal or legal value of a pound sterling? Define 
Partnership. 

8. How do you find the area of a circle ! . 

9. Define Present Worth, Bank Discount. 

10. How would you find the diagonal of a room, the length, breadth, 
and height being given? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Define a syllable. 

2. Define spelling. 

3. Give an example of a derivative word. 

4. Give an example of a permanent compound word. 

5. Decline the noun woman. 

6. Write the simple personal pronouns. 

7. Decline those. 

.8. Decline a relative pronoun. 

9. Write a simple declarative sentence. 

10. What is a regular verb? 

11. Conjugate the word do, in the imperative mood. 

12. Give the principal parts of go. 

13. " One harmonious whole has grown out of hostile and sundred 
parts." What kind of a sentence is the above ? 

14. Parse the grammatical predicate. 

15. Is to a vowel, or consonant in the word grown? 

16. Write out the adjectives in the above sentence, and, opposite 
each, the class to which they belong. 

17. Parse any adjective in the sentence. 

18. Parse parts. 

id. What is the difference between has and grown? 

20. Change the above sentence (13) to the form of a question. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. Name the first five discoverers of 'some portion of America, and 
give the date of each discovery. 

2. Name the first permanent settlement made in America by the 
English. 

3. State the difference between a settlement and a colony. 

4. Name four men each the founder of a colony. 

5. What causes led to King Philip's war? * Give a brief account of 
this war, and state the result. 
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• * 

6. For what was the " Charter Oak" noted? 

7. Who was William Perm, and for what noted? 

8. Name six important events belonging to the history of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

9. State three of the principal causes that led to the French and 
Indian war. 

10. Give — in a tabular form, if you can, — the principal events of the 
French and Indian war. 

11. Name five acts of the British government that led to the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

12. What measures did the Americans take to avoid a conflict with 
Great Britain? 

18. What was the first battle of the Revolution: when and where 
fought ? 

14. Whj r do Americans celebrate the Fourth of July? 

15. Name five of the principal events of 1775. 

16. Who was Benedict Arnold? (5ive a brief account of his trea- 
son. 

17. What gave rise to the "Articles of Confederation?" 

18. Name five generals and five statesmen of the Revolutionary 
period whom you consider the most distinguished. 

19. State briefly the origin of the Constitution of the United States. 

20. Give five important victories gained by the Americans during 
the Revolution. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name and describe the mountain systems of South America. 

2. Name the countries of South America bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

3. Locate the Straits of Magellan ; St. George's Channel ; Island 
of Corsica : Venice. 

4. Name the countries of Europe that border on the Indian Ocean. 
5 • Name the peninsulas projecting from Asia. 

6. Locate aud describe the Ganges River; the Euphrates; the 
Obe. 

7. Where are the Sandwich Islands? Where is the island of Porto 
Rico? What body of water separates Madagascar from Africa? 

8. Name the countries of Africa that border on the Atlantic Ocean. 
Where is Lake Geneva? % 

9. Name the peninsulas of Europe. 

10. Name eight of the most powerful countries of Europe, and give 
the capital of each. 
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11. Describe briefly the surface and climate of Europe. 

12. Where is Stockholm ? Lyons? Florence? London? 

13. Draw a map of Asia. 

14. Locate on this map the principal mountain chains. Locate the 
principal rivers. Locate five of the most important cities of Asia. 

15. On what waters would you sail in going from Calcutta to Mecca, 
thence to Rome, thence to Edinburgh, thence to Cleveland? 

8PELLING. 

Versatile, coercion, conversation, intersperse, extirpate, isinglass, 
consignment, indictment, dynasty, diffidence, infantile, mischievous, 
piquancy, stimulant, auspicious, prodigious, sycophant, syllogism, syn- 
chronism, chloroform, chocolate, choleric, complaisance, sclerotic, sym- 
bolic, eucharist, amateur, guttural, nunnery, concurrence, escutcheon, 
ingratiate, gymnasium, terraqueous, alimony, aristocrat, pusillanimous, 
chameleon, melancholy, accelerate, commemorate, consecutive, synec- 
doche, acquiescence, evanescent, resurrection, asafoetida, taciturnity, 
kaleidoscope, commiserate. 

MUSIC. 

1. What is the height or depth of tones called? 

2. Make a sharp and a flat. 

3. Make the G clef upon the staff, and describe its use. 

4. Make a diogram of one octave of a piano-forte key-board, illus- 
trating the proper position of the intermediate tones, as indicated by the 
black keys. 

5. How are the degrees of a staff named? 

6. Give the singing names of the intermediate tones in their order 
.upward, when indicated by sharps. 

7. How as a written measure indicated ? 

8. Give the singing names of the intermediate tones, in their order 
^upward, when indicated by flats? 

9. Write an original piece, sixteen measures in length, beginning 
rand ending with the letter C, each measure having the value of two 
• quarter notes, introducing half, quarter, and eighth notes, according to 

your best conception of a melody ? 

10. Write an original piece, sixteen measures in length, beginning 
with the letter G and ending with the letter C, each measure containing 
the value of three quarter notes, introducing half, quarter, eighth notes 
and dotted half notes ; also sharp four and flat seven of the scale. 



A correspondent asks if the editor of the August number of The 
Schoolmaster will please favor the readers with a solution of the 37th 
problem, page 296. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Department op Education.— Offices: Board of Education ; Trustees of 
the State Normal School ; Commissioner of Public Schools ; R. I. School- 
master,— at No. 104 North Main street, (Elizabeth Building.) Providence, R. 
I. Office hours, dally, 10 A. M. to 3 p. M. 



Providence. — Brawn University.— The President's premiums for excellence 
in the studies preparatory to college, have this year been awarded as fol- 
lows: 

I. Latin. The first premium to Charles Edwin Bennett, instructed by Ed- 
ward H. Cutler, in the Providence High School. 

The second premium to William Mauran Stockbridge, instructed by Rev. 
Charles H. Wheeler, Providence. 

An additional second premium to Walter Gardner Webster, instructed by 
Mr. Edward H. Cutler. 

II. Greek. The first premium to Charles Edwin Bennett, instructed by 
Mr. Edward H. Cutler. 

The second premium to Walter Gardner Webster,, instructed by Edward H. 
Cutler. 

An additional second premium to Albert Granger Harxness, instructed by 
Merrick Lyon, LL. D., in the University Grammar School. 

The Hartshorn premiums for excellence in the preparatory mathematical 
studies have been awarded as follows : 

The first premium to Gideon Albert Burgess, instructed by Mr. Edward H. 
Cutler, in the Providence High School. 

The second premium to Isaac Oscar Winslow, instructed by Mr. D. C. Max* 
field, in the Friends 1 School, Providence. 

The third premium to William Lloyd Slade, instructed by Mr. Edward H. 
Cutler. E. G. Robinson, Piesident. 

Six of the above premiums, it appears, were awarded to pupils who bad 
been under the instruction of Mr. Edward H. Cutler, in the Providence High 
School. 

Burrillville.— Correction. The August number of The Schoolmaster, 
speaking of Hon. J. S. Cook, said " died " for did. 

The poverty of the times when the Superintendent of Schools of this town 
was born, allowed him to have only one name, so that the N. connected with 
his name on page 300 \b unauthorized. It ought also to be known for the 
credit of this town that at its last meeting, the salary of the Superintendent 
was doubled, and is nj>w $200 and not $100, as stated in '• Catalogue of School 
Officers with Salaries." 

School Items.— With the exception of one Primary, all the schools in town 
have commenced. 

Hagar's Arithmetics are being introduced to the evident satisfaction of all 
concerned. 



1 
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The new school house at Pascoag wfll probably be ready for dedication 
about the first of October. 

The School Committee have just located a new house for District No. 12, near 
Oakland, for the speedy erection of which the needful steps have been taken, 
and the teacher and scholars of said District, are crying, '* Speed on!" 

East Greenwich.— The fall term in District No. 1, commenced Monday, 
September 7th- Mr. G. D. Albro, who had charge of the Grammar Depart- 
ment for the year past is now engaged to teach at Hope Valley. Miss Abbie 
F. Lyon, of Gentreville, has charge of this school at present. 

The lower grades of this Bchool have the same teachers as last year. 

Districts Nos. 2 and 3, close their Summer or Fall terms about the first of 
October. Nos. 4 and 6 closed the 17th of September. 

Johnston.— The town of Johnston sustained eighteen Day Schools during 
the school year ending April 30, 1874, in which eighteen teachers were em- 
ployed. 

Amount paid for teachers 1 wages, $6,994.50. Average wages of male 
teachers per month, $59.25 ; female teachers, $37. Average length of the 
schools,, nine monttiB and seventeen days. 

Amount paid for teachers' wages, 1872-3, $5,683. Average length of schools, 
eight months and ten days. These facts indicate improvement. 

Little Compton. — Most of the schools of the place opened on 
Monday, August 31st. They are progressing satisfactorily; the selection 
of teachers for the town being for tbe.most pari excellent. 

The services of Mr. Erastus Brown, of East Green wicb, who last winter taught 
in the third district, have been secured for the coming term in the first dis- 
trict. The school-room in the second district, has been provided with new 
blackboards during vacation, supplying a want very much felt in the past. 
'The people of the third district are agitating the subject of a new school house, 
which it is to be hoped they may secure before the opening of the Winter term, 
as the old one is entirely unfit for use. 

Newport.— A valuable telescope, made to order at the manufactory of Alvan 
Clarke & Sons, of Cambridge, has been added to the school apparatus of the 
Rogers High School. Its focal length is six feet, and the object glass is four 
inches in diameter, and the whole is mounted upon a tripod of black walnut. 
The late Henry B. Humphrey, of Boston, at the hands of hfe widow was the 
donor of this gift. 

North Providence.— Mr. H. J. Chace, formerly of Hope Valley has charge 
of the school at Centredale. 

North Smithfield.— At a special meeting of the school committees of the 
towns of North Smith field and Smithfield. held Saturday, September 5th, at 
the Andrews School-house in North Smithfield, a joint district was formed, 
comprising the territory now included in the Andrews District, with that por- 
tion which was cut off by the division of the towns ; thus restoring the Dis- 
trict to nearly its original boundaries. This arrangement is for the accom- 
modation of pupils in the present town of Smithfield, who by the division 
were left without suitable school privileges. 
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John F. Bnrdick, Esq., who has bad "charge of the Grammar School at 
Slatersville during the past year, is transferred to the Branch District while 
Miss S. £. McLane who has taught the Primary school at Slatersville very 
successfully for the past two years, fhas been promoted to take charge of the 
Grammar Department. 

Miss Carrie Bacon, a graduate of the Blackstone High School, is installed 
over the Mansfield District. 

Scituate.— The Commissioner of Public Schools visited this town on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, September, 15th and 10th. In company with Rev. J. M. 
Brewster, the School Superintendent, he visited the schools in North Scituate 
Village taught by Mrs. Esten and Miss Logee, and the schools at Trimtown, 
Westcolt's and Chapmist Hon. John H. Barden accompanied him in his 
visits to the schools at Ponagansctt and Clayville. 

The Commissioner also visited l^aphara Institute and addressed the students. 
Educational meetings were held at North Scituate, Tuesday Evening, and at 
Rockland, Wednesday, which were quite well attended. At the meeting held 
at North Scituate, remarks were also made by Rev. J. M. Brewster, Rev. Mr. 
Mellish and Hon. Isaac Saunders. 

The schools in town most of which are now in session, are nearly all doing 
a good work, yet improvement in the work is expected to be the result of these 
efforts. 

Smithfield.— The Public Schools of the town of Smith field, commenced on 
Monday, September 14th, for a term of nine weeks with the following teachers. 
No. 1., Miss Susie M. Steere, who has taught for the last two years. No. 2, 
Grammar Department, Mr. Alonzo Mowry, a new teacher. No. 2, Primary, 
Miss Nettie Brayton, also a new teacher. No. 3, Mr. Edgar A. Burdick, who 
having taught that school last winter. No. 4, Miss H. N. D. Wilbour is re- 
tained. No. 6, Mrs. Lilly B. Mowry, an old hand in that district. No. 6, Miss 
Mary £. Humphreys, a new teacher. No. 7, Miss Carrie £. Winsor who 
taught in the district last term. No. 8, Miss Ida L. Farnum who taught in this 
same district the last terra. Miss Irene Barnes is retained as the Primary 
teacher in district No. 9, and Mr. O. P. Clarke, a new teacher, is in the Gram- 
mar Department. No. 10, Miss S. P. Patterson, an old band, still remains at 
the helm. 

The new school -house at Greenville, of which the people may justly feel 
proud, was appropriately dedicated Thursday Evening, September 10th. The 
audience filled the upper room which is to be used for the Grammar depart* 
ment. The exercises were interspersed with music by the Greenville Cornet 
Band, and the singing of the dedication hymn and other selected pieces by the 
Episcopal Church Cftoir. 

Remarks were made by Rev. C. S. Perkins, Hon. T. W. Bicknell, the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools ; Rev. Carlton A. Staples, of Providence, Jencks 
Mowry, Esq., and others. The school-house combines convenience and 
beauty. 

South Kingstowk.— The Fall term of the public school at Wakefield, 
commenced on Monday, September 14th.' Mr. Whitman Phillips, of Exeter, 
has charge of the school. 
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Tiverton.— In this town, during the school year 1873-4, twelve pnblic 
schools were sustained in which 439 different pupils were enrolled, and this 
number included :dl but twenty children in the town between 4 and 16 
years of age. Average attendance of schools, 254. Total length of time 
schools have been kept. 1,66? days. Average length of schools, 6 mouths, 19 
days. Twelve teachers were employed in these schools, and $3,305.30 was 
paid for teachers 1 wages. Average wages per month paid males, $48 ; females. 
$37.13. 

Nineteen different persons were employed as teachers in the several terms, 
three males and sixteen females, three of whom were Normal graduates. One 
school bouse was built, and $365.97 paid for repairs of school houses. Such 
are some of the facts learned from the return of the Public Schools of Tiverton. 

Warren.— The schools in this town began their Pall term, Monday, Sep- 
tember 7th. With the exception of the Principal of the High School the same 
teachers are retained by the committee. Mr. Andrew J. Jennings, who for the 
past two years has so successfully taught, having resigned, Mr. John M. Pot- 
ter, a graduate of Brown University and a teacher of some experience, has been 
appointed to his position. The Liberty street school bouse has been thoroughly 
repaired during the summer vacation, the blackboards refitted and the grounds 
about the building put in order. 

Woonsocket.— The Fall term begins with the following changes of 
teachers : Alvah S. Howe succeeds Mr. Harrington in the Grammar School — 
Consolidated District; Miss Helen M. Cook succeeds Miss Susie F. Snow, in 
District Primary, No. 1 ; Miss Sarah E. Hayward, of Providence, succeeds 
Miss £. £. Rickard, in District No. 6— ungraded school. Miss Hayward is a 
graduate of the Providence Normal School. Mr. Howe lately taught the 
Webster High School with marked success. 



West Lebanon, N. H.— The School at Tilden Seminary, opened September 
15th, with more flattering prospects than at any former period during its his- 
tory. It has the largest number of new pupils that have ever entered at one 
time, coming literally from almost every section of the United States and 
Canada. 

California.— The Legislature of California has passed a law forbidding 
the making of any difference in the salaries of teachers on account of sex. 
The salaries paid teachers of the same grade must be equal. 

Delaware. — Education in Delaware is in a most deplorable condition. 
The absence of any supervision renders it impossible to give any authorized 
reports concerning it. In 1870 there were in the State 23,100 persons over ten 
years of age who could not write. 

Massachusetts. — The sum raised last year in Massachusetts by voluntary 
taxation, in the several towns and cities for school purposes, exclusive of the 
cost of cites and buildings, was $3,889,053.80, or upwards of thirteen dollars 
per scholar, where the law requires only three. In seven years the school taxes 
have increased almost exactly one hundred per cent., while the property val- 
uation has risen only fifty per cent. 
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Fttrhburg.— Miss Carrie J. Dresser has jast been chosen Principal of the 
Grammar School at Fitchburg, at a salary equalling the pay of the men who 
preceded her. 

Georgia. — A strong effort is being made in Georgia to avoid mixed schools. 
The sentiment is very strong and general among the whites that their chil- 
dren shall not be sent to school with the blacks, while there is no objection to 
the schools for the blacks being as liberally sustained as those of the whites. 

The New York School Journal, a weekly educational journal, now appears in 
a new form tender the title of New York School Journal and Educa- 
tional Nkw& It has been purchased by Win. L. Stone and Amos M. Kel- 
logg, and is united with the interests of the Educational News and the College 
Be view. 



PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 

We congratulate our subscribers, our advertising patrons, our printer, and 
lastly ourselves, upon once more appearing on* the first of the month. 

The season draws nigh when the almanac says, "look out for clubs about 
these days." Our club list will be found in its proper place. "A word to the 
wise,'* etc. 

Subscribers who change their location should give immediate notice at our 
office, if they wish to receive the Schoolmaster. 

Those of our subscribers who clubbed for Wood's Household Magazine and 
have failed to receive it lately are informed that said journal has changed Lands, 
and is now in possession of responsible parties, who will carry out the original 
contract in full. 

Teachers and all others who wish to keep posted in the educational literature 
of the day should not fail to study our advertising pages carefully. Their con- 
tents are not excelled by those of any educational journal. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

PROGRESSIVE AND PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE STUDY OB 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. ByT. Duffet. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Part second contains twenty-five lessons, eachl of which contains a short 
vocabulary of words in common use, practical rules and usual idioms, a num- 
ber of sentences illustrating them, an exercise on French conversation, an ex- 
ercise on the application of different parts of each lesson,, and finally one or 
more anecdotes, letters, etc., as exercises. By a thorough study of this 
method one can acquire a practical knowledge of French and considerable 
facility in writing and speaking the language. Price, $1.00. 
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8W1NT0N*S PR0QRE8STVE GRAMMAR. Harper Brothers. 

Who likes to tarn the leaves of an ordinary text-book in Grammar? One 
would as soon take up a law-book to find interesting items; but S win ton's Pro- 
gressive Grammar is an exception. 

The exercises for practice are not common-place sentences, bat choice bits 
from our best authors, bright and cheery. Besides, the method of teaching 
all the technicalities of Grammar is not only novel bat inviting. 

Turn to any page, and the rigorous, concise way in which the subject is han- 
dled will account for the compactness, and yet completeness, of the volume. 

THE PARENTS 9 MANUAL; or, Home and School Draining. By Hiram 
Orcutt, A. M. 

We heartily recommend this book to teachers, for the family and school are 
inseparably connected in the great work of education. Teachers having dele- 
gated power and authority are the assistants and employes of parents ; and 
their success and usefulness depend largely upon the wisdom and cooperation 
of their employers. The discipline of the family embraces the disci- 
pline of the school, and should be based upon the same principles, and studied 
with equal care and earnestness both by parents and teachers. 

A perusal of this book will greatly aid our teachers in the noble work of 
training our American children for greater usefulness, and a higher destiny 
than has yet been realised. Publishers, Thompson, Brown & Co., 25 and 29 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

PATTERSON'S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER, containing a choice selec- 
tion of Words for Practical Exercises in Spelling. Defining. Pronunciation, 
Dictation, and Distinguishing Synonyms, arranged to facilitate written ex- 
ercises in Spelling, and accompanied by an Exercise Book. Sheldon & Co., 
677 Broadway, N. Y 

A good book, containing an excellent selection of words, concise and prac- 
tical lules for spelling, synonyms, and dictation exercises, with an exercise 
book for the pupil, arranged to accompany the Speller and Analyzer. Teachers 
will do well to examine these books so well adapted to oar Common Schools. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By Herman Breyniann, Ph. P., Lecturer on French Language and Litera- 
ture, at the Owens College, Manchester. Publishers, MacMillen & Co., Lon- 
don. 1874. 

This book adopts the historical and comparative method of instruction in 
French, in order to make the study of it easier and more interesting. It is 
intended for those who have mastered the elements of the language, and wish 
for a more systematic and scientific study of it Price, 91.75. 

Received from James R. Osgood & Co.. copies of some of the Original 
Designs fbom the Grammar Schools, by pupils in Walter Smith's System 
of Drawing, which in many respects formed the most noteworthy point of in- 
terest at the Annual Exhibition of Drawings for 1874. 

Here was one of the results by which the new system of instruction was to 
be tried. Merely to know how to draw has long been regarded by many as at 
the best but an accomplishment, and of no practical importance. Granting 
that pupils could learn to draw, it was held that special gifts were required on 
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the part of pupils to make the acquisition of any value. This exhibition, in the 
matter of Design alone, showed the fallacy of such ideas. No person could 
look at the thousands of designs, many of them of remarkable beauty ana 
originality, made by pupils of from ten to fifteen years of age, without admit* 
ting either that Boston children must have special artistic gifts, which is not 

an * ^* claimed for them, or that drawing is a study capable of being as universally 

r " taught as any common branch of education. 

*?X*a BOOKS RECEIVED. 

u .. HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE, Ho. 13. The Cir- 

* • * dilation of the Waters on the Surface of the Earth. By H. W. Dove. From 

Gladding Bros. & Tibbitts. 

IS* H| 

<■* him HOOKER'S NEW PHYSIOLOGY, derignod as a text-book for Institutions of 

*■ ™* Learning. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., and revised by J. A. So wall, 

( *w,i M. D. Sheldon & Co., Publishers, New York. 

ci*w PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS, COMPOSITION, 

« *« AND SPELLING, by the Use of Symbols. By Henry W. Siriar, A. M. 

-H.n-ja * Publishers, New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1874. From Yalpey, An- 

gell & Co. 

: ft-* THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH INTERPRETER, containing Extracts from 

^ the best German Works, with a literal and a free Interlinear Translation, 

and A Guide to the Pronunciation of the German and English Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Germans. By Herman Bokum. Schaener 
and Koradi, Publishers, Philadelphia. 

OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS Parts 1 and 2. August, 1874. To be com- 
pleted in one year, in twelve monthly parts ; and to be divided into four peri- 
ods. The First, Discovery; Colonization. The Second, Consolidation; 
Statesmanship. The Third, Development; Work. The Fourth, Achieve- 
ment; Wealth. United States Publishing Company, 13 University Place, 
New York. 
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The School Bulletin.— On the first of September last, an association of 
New. York teachers issued the opening number of a new educational journal. 
The School Bulletin is an eight page paper, issued promptly upon the first 
day of each month. It will be primarily a neuwpaper, furnishing to its sub- 
scribers every interesting item relating to education in New York, which can be 
collected up to the hour of going to press. Having in every judicial District of 
the State a resident editor pecuniarily interested, it will enjoy special facilities 
z£> for gathering these items promptly and in full. It is promised to publish, 

: ; ^ changes in location of teachers ; vacancies, with details concerning salary 

^;: and qualifications required; sketches of school exhibitions, examinations 

and presentations; proceedings of Boards of Education, so far as of 
c n: general interest; condensed reports of County Institutes and Teachers 1 Asso- 

ygt f i ciations ; and announcements of educational gatherings, examinations, etc., 

>£: for the ensuing month, from time to time to present classified list of teachers 

j*i graduated from the thirty-five Colleges represented in the State, and to give 
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each month an extended sketch of some prominent New York teacher, and 
also a brief sketch of the schools in some County, and to review each issue of 
the prominent school journals, and to call attention to articles from any 
source which seem of value to teachers. Terms of subscription, one dollar a 
year. Address all communications to The School Bulletin, P. O. Box 96 
Albany, N. Y. 

In a few weeks A. S. Barne9 & Co., will commence the publication of a 
monthly school journal of a popular character, to be enttiled the National 
Teachers' Monthly. Although issued by a publishing bouse, it will rise 
above all private interests and enter, upon the broad field of literature un- 
trammeled in any way by its proprietors. Whatever good cause it is able in 
all candor and independence of spirit to advance will receive the benefit of 
its commendation ; and whatever is erroneous, or in any way penicious, oven if 
it should be found within our own doors, may expect its unqualified rebuke. 
The Teachers' Monthlt will be conducted, , without fear or favor, by J. 
Mahony, Esq., who is already known to fame as the editor of the Chicago 
Teacher y the spiciest of educational journals. All the wit and vigor that have 
characterized its pages will be transferred to the now periodical. Contribu- 
tors will be <;arefully selected from the very best professional talent in every 
State of the Union. Distinguished professors and teachers will write upon 
the specialties to which they have devoted themselves. It is the purpose of 
both editor and publishers, U\at, in a literary point of view, the Monthly 
shall at once take its place as the very first of its class. That none may con- 
sider it beyond his means, the subscription price will be fixed at seventy-five 
cents a year, or six dollars for a club of ton. Those who subscribe at once 
will receive the numbers which may bo issued during the remainder of 1874, 
as well as the entire series of 1875, for the price of one years's subscription. 
Address A. S. Barnes & Co., Ill and 113 William Street, New York. 

New Educational Journal.— Our old friend, W. D. Hinkle, of Salem, 
Ohio, proposes to edit and publish Educational Notes and Queries, as soon 
as the number of subscriptions received shall be sufficient to defray the cost of 
publication. It is not designed to take the place of existing school journals, 
but to deal with details rather than with generalizations. It will contain mat- 
ter that will interest all classes of teachers* from those in the primary schools 
to professors in colleges and universities. The notes will be open to the dif- 
ferent branches of study pursued in all these grades of schools. Especial at- 
tention will be given to language notes, including provincialisms and the 
spelling and pronunciation of words. Queries will be proposed in mathema- 
tics language, pedagogy, the physical and metaphysical sciences, history, etc., 
aud will receive such answers as the editor and his correspondents may be 
able to give. The enterprise has received the cordial endorsement of many 
prominent educators of the country, including state superintendents and editors 
of school journals. 

Educationoi Notes and Queries will be a sixteen page octavo, exclusive of 
advertisements, issued monthly except in the vacation months of July and 
August, at ono dollar a year. 
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VOCAL CULTURE AND PRONUNCIATION. 
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Vowel Sounds. 



Section I. 

The pupils must sit or stand in proper position, and engage in all the* 
following exeroises with a hearty good-will; the teacher himself being an* 
ever-present example of wide-awake enthusiasm and rigid exactness. 

Pronounce the word fame in full, clear tone, three times. Pronounce- 
it again, and dwell upon, that is, prolong- the m er last sound during two- 
counts (one, two), or two beats (down, up), with* the hand. (Each thing: 
required in all these drill exercises must be repeated until its execution* 
is satisfactory.) Pronounce forcibly so much of the word fame as is rep- 
resented by "/a," prolonging the & sound two beats. Repeat this* three- 
times. Omit the / soun<\ of 4t ./&, n and give the & sound alone r prolonging: 
it at pleasure. This is the long sound of a, and iB represented thus, a~ 
The pupils should observe that the vocal organs remain fixed in the same* 
position however long continued the vocals (vowel sounds) may be. 

The following exercise is divided into ten measures, eacb having two* 
heats or hand-motions (down, up). The number of beat* to a measure is; 
indicated by the figure at the left hand. A measttre consists of all that 
is written between two eon&eeutive, vertical lines or bars. That part of a. 
measure that is to be repeated in the time of one beat is written between 
two consecutive commas, or between a consecutive bar and comma. If a 
measure is filled by a single letter,, ka sound must be prolonged during: 

the beats of that measure. 

879 
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# 

Accompany each motion of the hand with the long sound of a (&}, 
strongly, clearly pronounced. 

2 | a, a | a, a | a, a | a, a | a, a | a, a | a, a | a, a | a, a | a. a || 

All the vowel sounds consist of pure tone, and each distinct sound 
should be begun, continued, and ended with the organs of speech in the 
same position. This is an important point, and should -be rigidly observed 
by both teacher and scholar. It will not do to close the mouth on the 
sound a unless you wish the sound to flow into that of e. Closing the 
mouth on the sound a, and raising the tongue, produces the sound of r. 

2 | a, a | a J a, a|a,a|a|a,a|a|a, a|a,a|a|a,a|a|a,a|a|l 

Pronounce the word far three times, prolonging the r sound. Pro- 
nounce it again, prolonging the a sound two beats before the r sound is 
added. You will observe that when the sound of r is added, the tongue 
is raised and the end of it turned back, while the mouth partially closes. 
Pronounce that part of the word represented by fa, prolonging the sound 
four beats, that is, the length of a whole note in quadruple time. You 
will observe that however long the vowel sound, a, is continued, the vocal 
organs remain unchanged in position. Now omit the sound of /from the 
"fa," and give the a sound alone. This is the Italian sound of a. In a 
similar way drill upon tar, lark, spark, dart, <fcc. 

2|a\a|a\a|a,a|a,a|a,a'|a,a|a,a|a, a | a, a | a, a || 
2|a,a|a|a,a|a|a,a|a|a,a|a|a^a|a|a,a|a|a,a| sl]\ 

By a like analysis ascertain the sound of a in fall. This is called the 
broad sound. It has this sound in ball, shawl, talk, &c. When there 
are three beats to a measure the hand moves down, lefty up. 

3 1 4, 4, 4 1 «, a,ft|a,a,a|4 f fi,4|a > a l 4Ja,a l 4|fi,a,A|a > a,ft|j 

8|a,M|»|^M|&|^M|6|8>M|&|*M|&|fi»M|&|| 

In a similar way find out the sound of a in fat. This is the short sound. 
It has the short sound in man, bad, flash, Ac. When there are four beats 
to a measure* the hand moves down, left, right, up. The character of the 
sounds will not be unlike that of these hand-motions; they, therefore, 
should be well made, — they should be steady, exact, expressive. 

8|fi,M|^&!fi>M|^M|&l^^&l&I^Ml&|Bi89&|K 

4|a\a;fi,aJa,a,M|a,a;a,&J^ 

4 | a, a\ a; & | a | a, a, &, & | a | a, a, 4, S | 4 | a, a, a, & | &'|| 
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& . This dfagram can be copied 

ft, (long) as m fame. h blackboard and used to 

a, (Italian) as in far. * . A , . . 

&, (broad) as in fill. ' ^vantage, the teacher pointing 

ft, (short) as in fit. out the Otters and the pupils 

ft , giving the sounds. These drill 

exerciser should not only be performed by the class in concert, but by the 
individual members, so far as practicable. 

4|ft 9 a,&,ft|a|a,a,&,fi|a|ft,a,&,ft|fi|a,ft,&,ft|a|| 

This last time-exercise consists of eight divisions, corresponding to eight 
measures of music in four-four or quadruple time. Each letter in the 
odd measures (1, 3, 5, 7) corresponds to a quarter note, and those in the 
even measures (2, 4, 6, 8) to a whole note. Each measure has four beats. 
The teacher, as well as the pupils, should mark the time by smart, busi- 
ness motions. It is well to beat one measure in silence, as a prelude to 
the successful performance of the whole exercise. Nothing being ex- 
pressed to the contrary, common time (speed of action) is always under- 
stood. 

No. 1. Repeat the above exercise. 

No. 2. Repeat again, making each sound equally loud and fuU through- 
out the whole exercise. (This quality of tone maybe indicated thus, =.) 

No. 3. Whisper the even measures. Have the lungs well inflated with 
air, and breathe out the whisper sound with strong, steady force. The 
other measures, of course, are to be vocalized. 

No. 4. Whisper the 2d and 4th parts of each odd measure. Vocalize 
the rest, of course. 

No. 5. Strongly accent the 1st and 3d parts of each odd measure. 

No. 6. Give a decidedly falling inflection to each part of the odd meas- 
ures, and be silent on the even measures. 

No. 7. Give the rising inflection to each part of the odd measures, and 
be silent on the even measures. 

No. 8. Change from common to quick time. 

No. 9. Change from medium to soft tone. 

No. 10. Give the whole in forcible whisper. 

No. 11. Accent the 1st and 3d parts of each odd measure with the 
falling inflection, and the 2d and 4th parts with the rising inflection, and 
be silent on the even measures. • 

No. 12. Give a decidedly upward slide to the 1st and 3d parts of each 
odd measure, as if asking nn earnest, direct question, and to the 2d and 
4th parts give the downward slide, as in answer to the question. Whis- 
per the even measures. Slow time. 

No. 13. Whisper the 1st and 3d parts of the odd measures. 
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No. 14. Be silent daring the last half (3d and 4th beats) of each even 
measure. 

No. 15. Maintain silence daring* the first half (1st and 2d beats) of 
each even measure. 

No. 16. Be silent during the 2d and 4th beats of each odd measure, 
and the 3d and 4th beats of each even measure. 

No. 17. Give the odd measures with quick* percussive tone. (May be 
represented thus, ••••). 

No. 18. Give the odd measures with explosive tone. (Same as No. 
17, except that the tone is prolonged a little. It may be represented 
thus, >>>>.) 

No. 19. Commence each even measure with soft tone, and gradually 
increase to the end. (Indicated thus, < .) 

No. 20. Commence each even measure with loud tone, and gradually 
diminish to the end. (Marked thus, > .) 

No. 21. Commence each even measure with soft tone, and gradually 
increase to the end of the 2d beat, and then as gradually diminish to the 
end of the measure. (It is a swell tone, represented thus, <^> .) 

In these exercises the tones may range in pitch from C to F, or with- 
out particular reference to the scale. 

It is not necessary that a teacher be skilled in music in order to con- 
duct these time-exercises, though it would be an advantage to him, of 
course. It is desirable that the scholars have the same pitch. They will 
naturally, and very properly, imitate the teacher's tone. W F W is a very 
pleasant pitch. 

These drill exercises upon, the Bounds of "a" should be thoroughly 
mastered, since they form the basis or key-note of treating the whole 
subject under consideration. If it takes a few minutes 1 drill, daily, for 
one, two, or more terms, to reach the desired result, it will be time well 
spent. We reckon that the disciplinary effect of these exercises in secur- 
ing the attention of the pupils is of inestimable value, to say nothing of 
the knowledge acquired, or the improved quality of voice developed. 

Of course, none but earnest, enthusiastic, really vigorous teachers have 
any right to hope, even, for success in these or any other school exercises. 
The grand secret of teaching a school is drill, drill, dbill, — pleasant, 
patient, persistent, intelligent, skilful DRILL! The grand secret of 
keeping a school is hatred for the employment, the dread absence of a 
responsive heart! Teachers must, — good teachers do prepare them- 
selves for each class-exercise* 

Word-Exercises on the Four Sounds of u a." 

2 | bate, mate | shape, rate | eight, reign. | a, a | ehaise, swathe | blame, vein 
obey, inveigh | manger, stranger [ a, a [survey, convey | detail, exhale | 
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2 | bar, tar | lark, bark | balm, calm | daunt, haunt | a, a | palm, psalm | heart, 
chart | gauntlet, jaundice | a, a | czar, char | guano, tomato | afar, ajar || 

2 | hall, squall | ball, call, | nought, thought J a, a | August, author | lawyer, 
balsam | salt, malt | chalk, balk | 8, & | vault, fault | thraldom, cauldron J| 

2 | bat, hat | bank, blank | dandle, handle | that, whack | inhabit, companion | 
sacrament, patronage | vacuum, natural | gallant, ballot | cap, gap || 

Section II. 



I # Pronounce the word see three 

* (long) as in sSe. times, in full, clear tone. Pro- 

8 (short) as in 81L nonnce it again, prolonging the % 

I (long) as in file. sound two counts or beats. Pro- 

I I (short) as in it. . nonnce it again, omitting the * 

sound. Repeat the e sound three 
times. Pronounce tU twice. Attempt to say eU three times, making, 
however, only the sound represented by e. Repeat this sound four times. 
Use the following exercise: — 

2 | e, 8 | g, 8 | 8, e | 8, 6 | e, 8 | 5, 8 | 8,8 | 8, 8 | 8,8 | 8,8 | 8 | e, 8 | 8 | 8, 8 | 6 || 

Pronounce the word file three times, .prolonging the % sound two beats. 
Pronounce so much of the word as is represented by ft, prolonging the 
f sound two beats. Give the % sound three times. Pronounce Xt three 
times. Omit the sound of t, and give the \ sound three times. 

2Ie,S|^e|e,g|e,e|^6|^S|l,l|^l|X,XJ3C,X|^6|l,X|6,5|l,iIe,S|l,I|| 

2|M|M|e,8|M|MlM|M|V|Mt(MM|&|M|3|MN 

It is an excellent practice to require the pupils to select words in which 
a letter, or combination of letters, represents the sounds of a, &,T, e, a, Ac., 
— such as eig/U, vein, deign, naught, thought, yawl, height, eye, guy, key, 
teach, siege, laugh, psalm, sergeant, &c, Ac. 

Drill upon the following exercise very much as upon the similar one of 
Section I. 

4 | 8, 8, 1, X | e | 8, 8, 1, 1 | 6 | e, 8, 1, 1 1 1 | 8, 8, 1, 1 1 I | 8, 8, % 1 | 8 1 1 

The hand-movements, as well as the sounds, should be made with care- 
ful precision and in exact time. A proper hand-motion seems to give 
greater force and directness to the sound. In fact, the great secret of cur- 
ing stammering, or of overcoming stuttering, is to accompany the pronun- 
ciation of each syllable with a sudden motion or jerk of the hand or finger. 
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Word-Exercises on the Sounds of tt e" and u i" 

Make a vigorous use of the lungs, tongue, lips, and under jaw, in all 
these exercises. Use the organs of speech. Action, action, AC TION ! 
first and last, and all the time. 



2 | be, he" | eel, meal | geese, niece 
deceive | theme, scene ] e, e 




liege, siege | e, e" | relief -belief | receive, 
either, neither | breach, preach || 

2 | ra6t, sSt | fen, den | then, when | red, shed | S, g | helm, realm | any, many | 
e gg* keg | again, against | 8, e | instead, tepid | heifer, preface || 

2 | pine, mine | aisle, smile | defy, apply 1 1,1 | height, might | blight, flight | 
my, fly | design, malign 1 1, 1 | mile, style | eye, vie j lilac, tiny || 

2 | din, fin | ring, sing | prince, quince 1 1, 1 1 whip, skip | thin, shin | certain, 
curtain j foreign, bargain | I, \ j conduit, surfeit | lettuce, tortoise || 

Section III. 

Pronounce the word toll, pro- 

5 (long) as in toll. longing the l goun( ^ and ob _ 

6 (close) as in move, serving the position of the 

v / l _*\ • i** tongue, — that the end of it 

8 (short) as in ldt & ' . , A , 

v ' t presses against the upper jaw, 

above the teeth. Pronounce it 

again, and prolong the o sound four beats. The end of the tongue 

presses against the very base of the mouth, below the teeth of the lower 

jaw. Pronounce the word again, prolonging the 6 sound four beats, also 

the I sound the same time. Pronounce it once more, commencing the o 

sound with soft tone, and gradually increase in volume and force to the 

middle of the sound, and then as gradually diminish to the end of the / - 

sound. Repeat this until it can be well done by each member of the class. 

Bead the following: — 

"Toll, toll, toll, 
Thou bell by billows swung." 

Pronounce the word move; then pronounce that part of the word 
represented by mo ; after which, the part represented by o. Repeat all 
this several times. 

Pronounce the word I6t ; then that part represented by lo; and then 
the part represented by ©. Repeat all this three times, and the 6 sound 
four times. 
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The accompanying, diagrams, as well as the time-exercises, can be 
placed upon the blackboard, and the niches of time filled np in drilling 
upon them. None of these driU exercises Bhould be long enough to be 
wearisome, but always smart enough to be interesting and a little exciting. 

As far as is desirable, drill upon the following as upon the similar exer- 
cise of Section I., on the four sounds of a. 

4 | 5, 6, 5, 3 | <5 | 5, 6, <5, | 6 | 5, A, 5, C | 5 | 5, 6, 5, 5 | 6 || 

Give to the 2d part of each odd measure of the following exercise, two 
beats : — 

4|o,d,0|d|o,6,e$|6|O,d,e$|d|O,6,5|&|O,d,O|5|d,O,&|6|S,5,6|5|0,o,&|&|| 
SlMiftlMlftlMlfilMlVl^lolMIAlMlil^lslMlil^loiMlAII 
Two impulses of the voice to the 1st and 3d parts of each odd measure. 

4 ! 55,6,55,5 | 5 | &&,&,&&,& | ft | 85,5,11,1 1 5 | &*,&,&*,& | a | 55,5,55,5 | & || 

2 | h5pe, home | dome, tone | both, oath 1 5, 5 1 coat, goat | hautboy, poultry 
show, beau | 5, 5 | dough, know | soldier, yeoman | coeval, devotion 
| o, 5 | coke, yoke | roll, toll || 

2 | mdve, 16se | boot, hoot | noose, roost | 5, 5 | shoes, ooze | tooth, booth 
moon, swoon | 6, 6 | soot,* oroup | accoutre, manoeuvre | too, woo 
8, 6 | imbrue, canoe | root, stoop || 

2 | m5b, r5b | chop, shot | lot, not"| 5, 5 1 pop, top | fossil, docile | bond, fond } 
5, 5 | watch, wasp | wallet, omelet | yacht, prop | 5, 5 | waffle, walrus ( 
quarry, quality || 

Section IV. 

Q (long) as in tube. 

(short) as in tfig. 

ft (middle or obtuse) as in full. 

u (short and obtuse) as in fttr. 



•(I 



Pronounce the word 1 
tube forcibly, bringing 
out the b sound fully.. 
Pronounce so much of 
u the word as is repre- 

sented by tU (ew), and 1 
then give the U (ew) sound alone. Repeat all this four times. Pronounce 
the word tug, then the <u, then the u alone. Repeat all this four times*. 
Pronounce the word full, then /k, then & alone. Repeat all this four 
times. Pronounce the word fur. Do it again, prolong the r sound four- 
beats, and observe that the tongue is raised and turned back in the mouth- 
Give the /ft part of the word, observing that the*tongue is not raised and 
turned back as when the r sound is added. Repeat this three times, con- 
tinuing the u sound four beats. Drop the /sound from fu\ giving the fie 
sound alone. Repeat the u sound four times. 
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Pronounce the following words, bringing the u sound out fully. Duty, 
enduring, truth, beauty, feud, sinew, pure, allusion, confusion, endure, 
tune, revolution, mute. 

4 | Q, Q, u, u | Q, 0, u, Q | a, ti, G, G | G, G, ii, | u, u, u, u | u, u, u, u | u, u, ti, d || 
2|u^u|Q|u^d|Q|Q,d|G|Q,0|Q|u,tl|tl|u,tt|tl|u,u|tl|u,1i|a|| 

4 | a, g, u,ti|Q|a,tt,u,u|Q|Q;fi,u,ti|Q|fl, g, u, ti | a | a, o, u, a | a |] 

2|Q, Q|Q|a,a|a|e^$|e|I^|i|6,5|o|Q, Q|u|^a|U|a,a|Ji|6, 5|6|1 

Two impulses of the voice to each beat of the odd measure. 

3 | QQ, GG, <m | a | GO, GO, uu | U | oo, 66, 66 | 6 | ee\ 65, ee | e | n, XX, n | I || 

4 | &&,&,&&,& I a | ee,5,n,X | 6 | od,6,oo,S | o | QQ,G,uu,u | Q | aa,e,6e,i |a )| 

oi and oy, as in toil, joy. 

ou and ow, as in sound, how. 

2 | oi, ou | oi | a, & | & | e, 5 | 5 | ou, oi | ou | i, X 1 1 1 oy, ow | oi | 0, Q | a || 



u, Q | mute, flute 
Tuesday, during 



sue, feud | inure, 
endure, resume | 



2 | tQbe, tone | due, hue | fume, June 
immure | pewter, neuter | u, u 
lure, cure | futurity, lugubrious j| 

2 | bQt, nQt | just, must | hug, rug | some, 'tongue | Q, G | double, trouble | 
rough, tough | thumb, bomb | fl, tt | money, honey | does, buzz J sun, 
tun | come, hum || 

2 | bush, push | could, would | good, hood | cook, book | u, u | full, pull | 
pulpit, pulley | woolen, cushion | u, u | put, puss | pudding, butcher | 
playful, fearful || 

2 j fiir, sltlr | her, fir | dirt, dirk | myrrh, purr | ii, ii | murmur, further | bird, 
third | herd, stirred | ti, tt | person, mercy | conferred, preferred || 

2 | boil, coil | toy, joy | joint, joist | rejoice, embroil | poise, noise | oyster, 
toilsome | hoist, moist | coin, broil | voice, spoil | foible, moiety || 

2 | sound, pound | trout, shout | ribw, thou | noun, brown | aground, around \ 
gout, spout | bounding, sounding | south, mouth | vowel, astound. 

Review Exercises. 
Two impulses to each part of the odd measures. 
4 | aa, aa, &M& | a | aa, aa, a^ala | a | aa, aa, &&, &a | a | aa, aa, &&, SS | a || 
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4 
2 
2 
.2 
2 
8 
3 
4 
. 4 
2 
2 



Three impulses to each part of the odd measures. 
&aa, a a a, &a&, &&& | a | a a a, a a a, &&&, tiaa | a | aaa, a a a, &&&, &&& | & |j 
36,33 |3 |3e, 33 | e | ee,33 | e | ee,e3 | e | ee,ee | e | ee,83 | e | 33,33 | 3 || 
333,333 | 3 | 333,338 | 3 ( 383,388 | e | 888,888 | 8 ^388,888 | 8 || 

ii, ii 1 1 1 ii, « 1 1 1 51, « 1 1 1 ii, n 1 1 1 mi 1 1 1 nil 1 1 1 nil 1 1|| 

Hi, 111 1 1 1 in, ill 1 1 1 in, 111 1 1 | hi, 111 | i | in, 111 | i | hi, Ufl 1 1 1| 

do, 66, 66 | 5 | oo, 66, 66 | o | oo, 66, 55 | 6 | oo, 66, 65 | 6 | do, 66, 55 1 5 1| 
ooo, 666, 565 1 5 | 656, 666, 555 1 6 1 665, 666, 655 | 5 | 555, 666, 555 1| 

qq, no, uu, aa | a | ua, aa, uu, aa | a | qq, aa, uu, tia | a || 

aaa, aaa, uuu, aaa | a | aaa, atia,uuu,aaa | a | aaa, aaa, uuu, aaa | a || 

ouou, oioi | ou | ouou, oioi I ou I ouou, oioi | oi I ouou, oioi I oi 



4 

4 



4 
2 



ououou, oioioi | ou | ououou, oioioi | ou | ououou, oioioi | oi | ououou, 
oioioi | oi \ owowow, oyoyoy | ow || 

a, a, &, & | & | 8, 5, i, 1 1 8 | o, 6, 6, ou | o | a, a, ft, a | a | oi, ow, 8, 8 | ou || 



a, a, &, & | a | 8, 8, 1, 1 | e | o, 6, 6, ou | o | a, tt, u, a 
a, a, fi, & | a | 8, 5, 1, 1 1 6 | 6, 6, 6, ou | 6 | 0, % u, tt 
a, a, fi, & | a | 8, 5, 1, 1 | e | o, 6, 6, ou | o | a, 0, u, tt 



ittt "■"-"; \ \ \ \ **— " / / / / ^^ \ \ \ \. 
a, a, A, & | a | 3, 5, 1, 1 1 e | o, 6, 6, ou | o | 0, tt, u, a 



a | oi, ow, 8, 5 | ou || 

< l \ i \ < - 

a | oi,o w, e, 6 | ou || 

>>>>>> 

a | oi,ow, e, 5 | ou || 



/ / it 



a | oi, ow, e, 5 | ou || 



a, a, a, & I a I e, 5, 1, 1 1 e I o, 5, 5, ou I o I 0, 0, 6, a I a I oi, ow, 8, 5 | ou || 

a|a|l|a|t|8|T|T|6|6|*|a|tt|A|tt|d|ou|*|| 



OO o o o o o o o o o o oo 

a I a I ft I fa I e I me I I I ra I o # | 6 I do I a I se I la I a | a || 

xxxx ><xxxxxxxxxx 

a | a | fa | a | IA | 8 | me | o " | do | 6 | m6 | la | na | se | ra 

Tremulcmja. 

&^^iia|I|ii¥,iiY|¥|6^6, 5^ou|^|o", ^^^|¥|oT, o^ii^|o^|| 

Aspirated Tone. 

a, a, ft, & | & | e^ 5, 1, 1 1 e | 5, 6, 5, ou | 5 | 0, a, u, ti | a | oi, ou, e, 5 | ou |[ 
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The following are single-breath exercises. Only a few minutes at a 
time should be given to them. Fully inflate the lungs ; place the organs 
of speech — tongue, lips, teeth, and palate — in position ; do not change 
their position during an entire exercise (unless it be very slightly on ft 
and I) ; steadily and firmly breathe out the impulses from the very heart 
of the tone-making organ (larynx).. 

4|a,a,a,a|fi, a,a,a| a,a,a,a|a||/. ..4|a,a,a,a|a,a,a, a|a,a, 



a, a 



ft || .... 4 | &,£,&, & 
ft, 8, 8, ft I ft, fi, 8, & j ft 



I 



4|*»tt4*i444*K4ti*r*|| . ... . 4|8,«,«,6| &,S,S,8|S,S,«,8|«l| 

4 | 5, 5, 5, o | 5, 5, 5, | 5, 5, 5, 5 | a || . • . • 4 | 6, 6, 6, 6 | 6, 6, 6, 6 I 6, 6, 
d,6| 6 || .... 4 | M, M | *, 5, 5, 5 | M, M| 6 || 

4|ft,ft,ft,ft|ft,ti,u,fl|u,ft,ft, ft |aj| . . ..4|* f tt f tt f tt|« f tt f ii f tt| 



ft, ft, ft, ft | ft 

4 1 tt, a, a, a 



I 4 

ti, ft, ft, ft 



ft, ft, ft, ft 
ft, ft, ft, ft 



ft,u,ft,ft|u,ft,u,ft|uj|. 

till 



• • 



Recite the first three measures of the following exercise in whisper, the 
vnext three in soft tone, the next three in medium tone, the next three in 
doud tone, the next three in very loud tone. . Do not change the position 
-of the organs of speech (except it may be, in some cases, very slightly) 
•during an entire exercise. 

Substitute, in turn, for tt ft" — a, &, S, I, 8» 6, ft, 8, S, I, 0, ft, ft, ft, oi, on, — 
•making, in all, seventeen exercises. 

2 J^a | a,a j M I M I M | M I M | fi,a | a,a | .m|M|M|M-|M|MN 

Repeat all the above. Let the pitch of the first three measures be C; 
of the next three, D ; the next three, £ ; next three, F ; next three, O. 



Distinctly articulate the syllables of each of the following words with 
tthe falling inflection, from left to right, and then immediately repeat the 
same from right to left, accompanying the articulation of each syllable 
'with a short, decided motion of the right hand. 

Example: f c8m*pd-8*-tion | tion-sI-pQ-o5m || 

"| thou'sand | cta-gr&g&'tion j (e in grS is long in quality but short or ob- 
scure in quantity);] ge^-grSph'fc-al | con-sti-ta-tion-al'i-ty | 'eon-sub-stan-ti- 
ra'tion | in-com-men-su-ra-bii'i-ty | hy-po-phos'phor-ous | par-al-lel-o-pip'e- 
don syn'a-gogues | su-per-er-o-ga'tion | prog-nos'ti-cate | hem-i-spher'- 
•ic-al mul'ti-tude | not-with-stand'ing | Feb'ru-a-ry | tran-seend-ent'al-ism 
•con-de-scend'ence | quar'releome | fa-mil-i-ar'i-ty | hem'or-rhage | ob-strep' 
ter-ousrness | par'lia-ment | aux-ii'ia-ry j vi-cis'si-tude || 
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Couftonant 6onnds< 



Section I. 
t, d, n, 1, — as in tdp, dd, new, lieu (eta and ieto » fi). 

Place the mouth in position to distinctly pronounce each of these words 
(tflp, d6, new, lieu), that is, do* everything except to eject the sound 
You will notice that the lips in each case are parted, and that the end of 
the tongue presses against the' upper jaw just above the teeth. Hence 
the reason for classifying these consonants together. Since we know the 
position of the mouth and tongue, it must be an easy matter to give the 
sounds of t, a\ n, and l, notwithstanding the sounds are differently located. 

Pronounce the word top, then omit the op sound, and pronounce so 
much of the word as is represented by t. Repeat this several times. 
Pronounce do> and repeat so much as is represented by cL Do this four 
times. Find the same sound of d in odd. Pronounce the word row, then 
drop the ew sound, giving the sound of n alone. Pronounce the word 
lieu, drop the ieu (a) sound, and give the sound of L Use the words tea, 
day, nay, and lie for a similar purpose. Drill until the sounds of t, <?, n t 
and / are perfectly familiar, and can be readily made. Then use the fol- 
lowing diagram and time-exercises. All the diagrams and time-exercises 
are given for use and not for ornament* Drill, drill, DRILL, and be 
rigidly exact ! 

4 1 1, d, n, 1 1 1, d, n, 1 1 1, n, d > 1 1 1, n, d, 1 1 d, 1, t, n || 



n 



1 



3|t,d,n|l|t,d,n|l|t,d,l|n|n,d,t|l|l,d,t|n|| 
4 | tt, 11, nn, dd 1 1 1 dd, 11, nn, tt | n | dd, nn, 11, tt | n || 
3 | tot, tit, tut 1 1, t, 1 1 hat, hot, hut 1 1, t, 1 1 at, it, 1 1| 
3 | did, dad, deed | d, d, d | ruddy, muddy, shoddy | d, d, d | do, odd, d || 
3 | nun, pon, nine | u, n, n | Fanny, funny, finny | n, n, n [ ninny, inn, n || 
3 | lull, loll, fall | 1, 1, 1 1 hall, hull, hill 1 1, 1, 1 1 allure, allow, allay 1 1, 1, 1 [| 



Section II. 
p, b, m, — as in pine, b&l, m&n. 

Place the mouth in position to pronounce each of these words. It will 
be noticed that the lips are pressed together firmly, while the jaws are 
separated. Hence these letters, p, ft, and m, are brought together in one 
class, and it will be easy to give their sounds, since the position of the 
mouth is the same for each. 
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Forcibly pronounce the word pine, and then so much of the word as is 
represented by p. Repeat all this several times. Pronounce the word 
bdlly then attempt to say it again forcibly, but eject only the sound repre- 
sented by b. Repeat this three times. Pronounce m<zn, then give the m 
sound alone. Do all this four time^. Use the diagram and time-exercises. 

b 8 I p, b, m | p, b, m | in, b, p | ra, b, p | b, m, p | b, ra,p || 

8 | p, b, m 1 1 1 p, b, m | a | p, b, m | 6 | p, b, m | 5 i| 

2 | p, t | a | b, d | a | m, n | & ! t, 1 | e | d, 1 1 1 |m, p j a I 




4 | tt,dd,pp,bb|a|dd,ll,nn, U|a|bb,nn, ttjljej) 
8 | pop, pip, pup | p, p, p | appoint, appear, appall | p, p. p | pit, pin, p || 
8 | bib, bub, bob | b, b, b | hobble, stubble, bubble | b, b, b | be, ebb, b || 
8 | mum, hum, sum | m, ra, m | mite, mute, mate | m, m, m || 

Section III. 

sh, ch, z (zh), j, — as in sh5 w, chew, tfzare, jar. 

The organs of speech hold the same position in pronouncing sh, ch, z (zh), 
and j. The lips are pushed forward, and are slightly separated midway 
between the corners of the mouth, while the upper and lower teeth barely 
touch each other. Pronounce show, prolonging the sh sound two beats, 
then give the sh sound alone. Do all this three times. Attempt to say 
chew very forcibly, but eject only the sound represented by ch. Repeat 
this four times. Pronounce the word eTs-fire, then pronounce the syllable 
SZy theu reject the long sound of "a," and give the sound of z (zh) alone. 
Repeat all this four times. Pronounce the word jar three times. Repeat it 

again, and then give the sound represented by j alone. Do this four times. 

• 

sh, ch, z, j | sh, sh, sh, sh | ch, ch, ch, ch | 
JJJJI sh, ch,z,j | sh, ch, z,j 



ch 



sh 



z 4 | sh, ch, z, j 

Z, Z, z, z 



i 



4 | sh, ch, 2, j | sh | sh, ch, 2, j | sh | sh, ch, z, j | z | ch, z, j, 
sh | z |8h, j, z, ch | sh | j, z, ch, sh | z 



2 | sh, ch 1 8h | j, z | z | sh, 1 1 1 
d,t|a|ch,z|z|j,j|6 



t, d | o j p, b | n | b, 1 1 a | m, n 1 1 1 ch, sh | sh 

z, z J sh | p, b | m | n, n | n | m, m | m 1 1, 4 | d 



4 | shsh, tt, 22, jj | sh | chch, zz, jj, shsh 1 1 1 dd, nn, 11, zz \ z \ tt, pp, mm, 
chch | sh | attract, attempt, mammon, mummy || 

8 | hush, hash, fish | sh, eh, sh | shook, shame, shout | sh, sh, sh | shrill, 
flash, she J sh, sh, sh | cash, smash, tush J ashes, bushes, meshes || 
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8 | punch, watch, arch | ch, ch, ch | chin, chime, chance | ch, ch, ch | 
chowchow, ch, ch | catch, witch, peach | cheer, church, chitchat || 

3 | azure, measure, pleasure | zh, zh, zh | leisure, composure, elysium | 
zh, zh, zh | vision, fusion, usual | transition, abscission, mirage || 

3 | jar, jet, jail | j, j, j | judge, juice, Jun% | j, j, j | oblige, derange, wedge || 

Section IV. 

f, v, — as in far, vain, 
th, th, — as in thin, th&U 

When the mouth is in position to pronounce far and vSin, observe that 
the lower lip presses upward against the upper teeth, while the under jaw 
is a little depressed and drawn back. Pronounce far, and then so much 
of the word as is represented by f. Do this several times. Pronounce 
vain, and then give the sound of v alone. Repeat this three times. 
Place the mouth in position to give the/ sound. Hold it in this position, 
and add, with the quick, forcible breathing, as much tone as possible. It 
, produces the sound of v. Put the mouth in position to pronounce thin 
and that. The end of the tongue protrudes a little between the upper 
and lower teeth. Hold the tongue and teeth in that position, and breathe 
forcibly through the month, and you have the th as in thin. Unite with 
this breathing as much tone as possible, and you have the sound of th in 
that. Pronounce thin, then give the sound of th. Repeat this three 
times. Pronounce that, then prolong the sound represented by th. Do 
this several times. 

th 4 | f, f, v, v | th, th, th, th | f, f, v, v | th, th, th, th | f, f, 
v, v | th, th, th) th | v, v, v, v | th, th, th, th \\ 

2 | {, v | f | th, th | th | f, v | f | th, th | th | v, f | v ) 
th th, th | th | v, f | v | th, th | th || 



4 | f, v, sh, ch | f | th, th, p, 1 | th \ t, d, p, b 1 1 1 ch, z, m, n | sh | f, v, th, th 
f | th, tfi, f, v | v | t, t, t, t | b, b, b, b | d, d, d, d | p, p, p, p 



<: < < 

4 | tt, dd, pp, bb | a | ff, vv, thth, thth | o | shsh,chch, shsh,<zz | e | f f, tt, 

th th, sh sh | & | ch ch, ch ch, ch ch, ch ch | 6 | sh sh, sh sh, sh sh, sh sh | a 1 1 
8 | rtof, waif, off | f, f, f | firm, few, fine | f, f, f | afford, effect, offered | f, i, f || 

8 | hive, move, wave | v, v, v | vast, vine, vaunt | v, v, v | volume, bravely, 
sieve | v, v, v | vivify, vividly, vivacious I fifty, whiflj fife || 

8 | oath, youth, breath | th, th, th | thump, thick, thin | th, th, th 
8 | bathe, breathe, swathe \th,th,th\ that, thy, they | th,th,th\\ 
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5005 thousandths is what per cent, of 50050 thousandths? 

Five thousand five thousandths is five thousand five fifty thousand 
fiftieths of fifty thousand fifty thousandths; and since fifty thousand fifty 
thousandths is one hundred per cent, of itself then five thousand five 
fifty thousand fiftieths of fifty thousand fifty thousandths, must be five 
thousand five fifty thousand fiftieths of one hundred per cent*, — equal to 
ten per cent. 

Section V. 

s, z, — as in s€al, zSal. 

r (not trilled), r (trilled), — as in rest, rough. 

Pronounce the words seal and zeal three times, slowly and distinctly, 
prolonging the first sound of each word. ^Attempt the full pronunciation 
again, but throw out only the sounds represented by 8 and «, taking par- 
ticular notice of the" position of the tongue, lips, and teeth. Repeat these 
sounds three times. The 8 sound consists of breath steadily forced over 
the tongue against the upper teeth and so on from the mouth. The s 
sound is the same as the s united with tone, forming a subvocal, like the 
v f d,b y ly m, Ac. 

Pronounce the words rest and roughs prolonging the sound of r. Re- 
peat this several times, and observe that the end of the tongue is raised 
and turned to a position near the roof of the mouth ; so that when the r is 
trilled, it quickly vibrates, striking against the arch of the mouth, which 
acts as an admirable sounding-board. The words themselves generally 
indicate whether it is best to trill the r or not. Pronounce the following 
words: — her, rocky, bar, rugged, round, rebel, murmur, ring, retire, rigid, 
more, roar. The r may be trilled before a vowel heard in the same syllable. 

4|s,«,r, r|s,z,r, r|s,z,r,r|s,8,r,r|s,z,r,r| 
s, z, r, r | 8, z, r, r | z, z, z, z | r, r, r, r | r, r, r, r || 

2 | s, s | s | r, r|r|e,z|s|r,r|r|s,z|z|r, r\r[ 
s, z | z | r, r | r || 

4 | s, z, f, v I 8 # r, r, sh, oh | sh 1 1, d, p, b | f 1 1, n, sh, z 1 1 1 th, th> s, z | th | 
f, p, th, sh, | z | f, £ t y f | s, s, 8, 8 I m, m, m, ra | n, n, n, n || 

4 | ff, tt, as, zz | a | shsh, chch, dd, bb | o | pp, f£ nn, mm | e* | thth, 
thth, vv, zz | & | tt, tt, tt, tt | 8 8, 88, 86, 88 | rr, rr, rr, rr || 




3 | thus, toss, lass 
tress | s, s, s 



s, s, s | sight, sing, soul | s, a, s | assess, possess, dis- 
so, ace, s | choice, prance, finance | mace, lace, 8 || 

8 | whiz, blaze, seize | z, z, z | zone, zeal, zest | z, z, z | allows, please, pause || 

3 | her, purr, sir | r, r, r | roar, rough, rent | r, r, r | hurrah, horror, error 
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Section VI. 
k, x (ks), g, x (gz), — as in kite, b0x, gd, &dUt« 

Pronounce each of these words slowly and very distinctly, and notice 
the position of the tongue when the sounds represented by &, x, g, x are 
about to be made. Pronounce the word kite^ then give immediately the 
sound of k. Repeat all this four times. Pronounce the word box, repeat- 
ing immediately the sound of x. Do this four times. It will be seen 
that the sound of u x " is but the k sound with the sound of s very 
closely added. Pronounce gd> and then so much of the word as is rep- 
resented by g alone. Repeat all this three times. Repeat the sound of 
g several times, closely adding to it each time the sound of z, thus pro- 
ducing the sourid of x in exalt. 



k 
2 



g 2 | k, x | k, x | g, x | g, x | k, x | g, x | k, g | k, g | x, x \ 
x, as | k, ce | g, x | k, k | g, g 



4 | k, k, k, k | g, g, g, g | x, x, x, x | x,x,x,x | k, x, &x 
x k, x,g,x 1 3k, 6k, 6g,6g | &x, &x, &x, &x | 5x,6x,6x,5x | 



3 



8 



8 



8 



k, x| s | f, v | f | g, x | o | sh, ch | sh | t, d | & | p, b | 6 | s, z | s | th, th \ 
th | k, k | 1 | g,g | & | x, x | f | ak, ak | 61, 51 | lib, ub | &$ &f | It, It \\ 

kk, kk, kk, kk | s | gg, gg, gg, gg | f | xx, xx, xx, xx | 5 \xx, xx, xx> 
xx | a | 6k A, 6k 6k, iigtig, fig tig | 6x5x, 6x5x, 6x6x, 6x6x \\ 

kick, pick, sick | k, k, k | king, kind, kite | k, k, k | cook, book, brook 
k, k, k | cod, k, k | coquette, conquest, cucumber | echo, epoch, vaccine 

six, fix, mix | ks, ks, ks | excel, expert, maxim | ks, ks, ks | strokes, 
spqjces, axe | ks, ks, ks | execute, exercise, exigence | sticks, licks, picks 



gig* gag* g° n g I g> g> g I P'g> % ra g I gi g» g I ragged, rugged, nugget | 
g» & g I g°> e gg> g I struggle, baggage, luggage | giggle, foggy, fig || 

exalt, examine, exact | gz, gz, gz | example, exertion, exulting | gz, gz, gz || 



Section VII. 

* 

h, wh (hw), w, — as in hde, whftt, wfill. 

Pronounce fide, and then so much as is represented by h alone. Repeat 
this four times. Pronounce toh&t, then attempt a full pronunciation of it 
again, but omit the sound represented by at. Do all this three times. 
Pronounce w&U, then give the to sound. Repeat this several times. 
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Attempt to say uUse four times, rapidly, and in each case omit the Ue 
sound, giving the sound of to alone. 

3 | h, h, h | wh, wh, wh | w, w, w | h, h, h | wh, wh, wh | 
w, w, w | h, wh, w | h, wh, w | h, wh, w 




3 | w, w, w | wh, wh, wh | h, h, h | we, w§, we | w, w, w J 
why, why, why | wh, wh, wh | h || 

3 | how, home, hope | h, h, h | horse, heart, heard | h, h, h | hot, hale, high | 
h, h, h | hue, ho, h | harmony, humbly, withhold | hay, hall, hark || 

3 | wall, woe, web | w, w, w | woo, wool, wood | w, w, w | witch, wound, 
weave, | w, w, w | wondrous, wayward, wormwood | will, wine, warm || 

S | what, where, why | hw, hw, hw | whang, while, wheel | wh, wh, wh i 
what, hw, wh | wherefore, whittle, whitish | whine, whig, wheat || 

y, — as in yea, year, Ac. 
ng, — as in ring, sing, &c. 

Pronounce yedy observing the position of the tongue. Pronounce ring^ 
•prolong the ng sound, and notice the position of the tongue, — that, as in 
^pronouncing the word yea, it presses forward, and as far below the lower 
4eeth as it is possible to make it. Pronounce the word ring again, trill 
-the r, and prolong the ng sound. It is interesting to notice how quickly 
-the tengue passes from the sounding-board in the roof of the mouth, to 
the base of the tnouth. 

:8 | yield, yet, yore | y, y, y | yellow, yonder, yeoman | y, y, y | ye, yoke, y || 

£ | song, ring, bring | ng, ng, ng | Xng, ing, ing | ng, ng, ng | slang, wrong, 
bung | ng, ng, ng \ ringing, siuging, flinging | bang, hang, sang || 

^Bsor k, — ice, come ch «ch, sh, ork, — chin, chaise, chasm. 



g — g or J,— go, gin. 
boxes, measure. 



q«*k, — queen s = s, z, or zh, — so, 



x o> ks or gz, — box, exalt z-zor sh, — zero, azure. 



% 



•*g 



»g 



fig » 
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ha 



h§ 



ho 



. ha 



This character, A» indicates silence daring one beat. 

2 | 4 *g I 4 4 I 4 £ I 4 4 I H ^ | »d, fid | &'d, Id | &, fid | Sb, 6b | 
lib, lb | fib, 6b | Ob, lb | ak, &k | o't, fit | e'l, l\ | 6v, ttv | es, Is || 

4 | hS, hfi, he, ha | ha | Ti6, hfi, hS, hi | hd | hfi, ha, hi, hii | h§ | h5, A. ho, 
A | ha | A. ha, A. h« | h6, A, A, A I H H A. hs | ha || 

TPfti*p«r the last exercise as well as vocalize it. 

4 | ha ha ha, bahaha, h&h&h&, h&h&hft | hehehS, bShShe*, hlhlhl, hihlhl | 
ho ho ho, ho ho ho, h5h6h6, A | hahahO, htihtihti, huhuhu, huhuhu || 

The sounds of this last exercise should be thrown out clearly and dis- 
tinctly. They are mainly the result of the united impulses of the dia- 
phragm and the larynx. In the place of "h," in the last two exercises*, 
use 1, d, n, s, v, t, sh, k, f, g, b, m, w, p, r, or — as you like* 

By placing the thumb and forefinger of one hand upon the throat at tb#- 
summit of the windpipe, and the other hand below the base of the breast- 
bone, the vibrations or impulses of the larynx and diaphragm are readily? 
noticed. N 

3 |f, f, f |f | v, v, v | v | th, th, th | th | s, s, s | s | th, th, th\ th \ ch,ch,ch 



A>A, A 

A, A, A 



* z, z | z | p, p, p | A> A> A I *> *> *l sb I sb, sb, sh 

k,k,k| A, A, A |wh,wh,whlA> A> A |b>h, h |b I 



8 | Ip, It, Ik | Ip, It, Ik | II, I'm, Yd \ 11,1m, Id 1 6m, 5n, 6d | 5m, dn, 6d | til,tinv 
tig | til, urn, tig | im, in, ing | Im, in, Ing ( iira, tin, ting | tim, tin, ting || 

2 | Ip it Ik, A I a, A |« *ra id, A|5,AI^6n6d,AKA|iiliimftg„ 
A | s, A |to in ing, A I tim tin ting, A | k> A I ** !l 

2 | Ip It Ik, II Im Id | U Im Id, 5m 6n «d | 6m 5n Sd, til tim tig | til tim tig,, 
Im in Ing j Im In Ing, tim tin ting || (Repeat quickly, also very quickly. y 



8 | 0, 6, 6 | 6 | 6, 6, 6 bd 1 t, Ai A I *> *t * I &* I *> A> A I <S *> * I m& 



t,A>A!«,M 



' 



ma I \ A » A I* % A I pi I p. A. A I A » «» * I *« I 
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3 | Im, In, fag | fag, fag, fag | fag, A> fag | Tm fa, Im in, tm Tn f In fag 

fa Tog, fa fag | Tm fa fag, Tm Tn fag, Tm Tn fag || 

2 | sfag, sing | Tng, Ing| fag | sfag, Tng | sing | sing, sfag | Tng, Ing J fng | 
singing, singing | singing, singing | singing, singing | fag, Ing || 

4 |-a, a, ^ S | a | 5, 6, o, 5 | o | e, ^, i, I | e | H, 6, <i, tl | a | a, ou, oi, $ | 

a | 6, 0, 1, e | a | a\ a, a, a | a | o, 6, 5, o | o | ou, ou, ou, ou | & || 

All of these time-exercises are truly disciplinary, the following are 
not exceptions. 

3 1 65, 65, A | a, A>6 I A, ««• MA,A,M«IA,A.»IAtM»**l 

A, A. A 1 65,&M6 I A. A. * I «. A. A I A.*. A I *ll 

■ 

4 j a a a, a a a, A> &&& I A> ^ a &, &&& |a,A.A»*l aa, aa, fifi, && | /V, A* 

A, A I s* A> a, A I a I aaa, A> "a, &&& | A> A> afifi, A I a || 

4 l sss, a, s, A I a, as, ass, A I A> A, A>a|uua, A> A,"i| A»^ A* 
8 I A» A» 6, A I as, A» 6 ®» A I aa, 66, ii, 65 | tm, ou ou, oioi, /^ 



3 | fff, d, a 1 1 1 A> t, chch | sh | a, k, A I *>, g» A I A» A>P I * I ***** 

n.n, A I A> A» A I hhh, A> shshsh | zh | sss, ttt, kkk | f |j 

8 | 5, 6, 6 | 5^5, 66, A I to | 1 | 5, 6d, 5 | b5 | t, A» A I 666 » Ai *<* I *** I 
k, A» A | 6, d, 6 | h5 | Id, A, A I ° 5 > &6 > & 8 I 8°^ I *> At A II 

2 J «ggs, Sggs | 6, 6 | ggs, ggs | 6, ggs | Sggs, 6ggs | 6dds, Odds | 6, 6 | dds, 
dds| 6, dds | Odds, 5dds || 

4 | 5x, 8x, 6x, 6x | x, x, x, x | Ox, 6x, Ox, 6x | x, x, x, x | ftxOx, ox Ox, Ox Ox, 
dx6x j xx, xx, xx, xx | box, b6x, bfix, bftx | ks, ks, ks, ks 



2 | bound, bound | b, b | ou, ou | nd, nd | bou, nd | bound, bound | nds, 

nds | bou, nds | bounds, bounds | hounds, hounds | ounds, ounds || 

4 | spark, spark, spark, spark | sp, sp, sp, sp | &, a, a, a | k, k, k, k | spar, k, 
spar, k | spark, spar, k, A I mark, mark, mark, mark | rk, rk, rk, rk |j 

3 | shark, shark, shfirk | sh, sh, sh | ar, ar, ar | k, k, k | shar, sh&r, shar | 

k, k, k | shSr, k, shar | k, shark, shark | rk, rk, rk || 

4 | toll, toll, toll, toll | t5, t5, t5, to | 1, 1, 1, 1 | t5 | 1 | A* A» A» A I **» *t 

ts, 1 1 toll, toll, toll, toll | a, A» A» A I toll I A» Ai A> A I ton || 
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3 



3 



8 



2 
2 

3 

2 



thwack, thwack, thwick | thw, thw, thw | ftck, Sck,Sck | thw, ack, thw 
fick, thwick, thwack | whack, wback, wh&ck | wh, wh, &ok || 

lamp, lamp, lamp, lamp | rap, mp, mp, mp | lamps, lamps, lamps, lamps 
mps, nips, mps, raps > lamp, mp, lamps, raps | lamps, A, mps, A || 

shrink, shrink, shrink, shrink | shr, shr, shr, shr | ink. Ink, Ink, Ink 
sh, r, I, n | k, shrink, shrink, shrink }| 

far, far, far, far | r, r, r, r | far, far, far, far | f ft, f ft, f ft, f ft | r, r, r, r 

fa, r, fa, r | f&r | bar, bar, bar, bar [ tar, tar, tar, tar | r, r, r, r \\ 

» 

spirit, spirit, spirit | sp, sp, sp | Ir, Ir, Ir | It, It, It | sp, Ir, It | sp, Ir, It 
spir, spir, It | spirit, spirit, spirit || 

ninth, ninth, ninth, ninth | nth, nth, nth, nth | ninths, ninths, ninths, 
ninths | nths, nths, nth 8, nths | ninth, nth, ninths, nths || 

twelfths, twelfths, twelfths | lfths, lfths, lfths | twS, twS, tw8 | twS, 
lfths, twS | lfths, twelfths, twelfths || 

mask, mask | sk, sk [ masks, masks | sks, sks | last, last | st, st | lasts, 
lasts | sts, sts | lasts, /^ | marks, sparks f rks, rks | barks, harks || 

bttzz'd, biizz'd, biizz'd \ btt, btk, btt | zz'd, zz'd, zz'd | btt, zz'd, btt | zz'd, 
biizz'd, biizz'd | blazed, blazed, blazed | bla, bla, bla | zd, zd, zd || 

fifth, fifth | fth, fth | fifths, fifths | ft, ft | fths, fths | fl/fl | fths, fths | 
fifths, fifths | fourths, fourths | rths, rths | fifths, fths || 

tSropt, tSrapt | mpt, mpt f tSy t8 | t8, mpt } t&ropt, t&mpt | mpts, mpts | 
t£, mpts | tempts, t&mpts | contempt, contempt | attempts | mpts || 

sixth, sixth | xth, xth | sixths, sixths | si, si | xths, xths | si, si | xths, 
xths | sixths, sixths | sevenths, sevenths } nths, nths || 

dSpth, d&pth | pth, ptb } dgpths, d&pths | d&, dfc | pths, pths | d8, d8 | 
pths, pths | depths, dgpths | dSptb, pth, depths, pths || 

daring, during | dttr, dOr | ing, ing | dttr, dOr | Ing, Ing | during, daring || 

dazzl'dst, dazzl'dst | da, dft | zzl'dst, zzl'dst | da, zzl'dst | dS, zzl'dst | 
dazzl'dst, dazzl'dst) puzzFdst, puzzFdst | zzl'dst, zzl'dst || 

p5,ta,t5 1 p,5,p5 | t,a,ta f p5ta,t,5 | to, potato, ^ | po,ta,td | p5tat«5, /s fi> \\ 



drawing, drawing | draw, Ing 
aw, aw | drawing, drawing 



draw, draw | Ing, Ing | dr, aw | Ing, Ing | 
•awing, sawing J e&wing, eft wing || 
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3 I to, ma, t5 | t, 6, t6 | m, a, ma | tSraa, t, 5 | to, t6mat5, tomato | to, mi, 
t5 | tomato, /\, f /^ | Sumatra, Sumatra, Sumatra || 

* 

shrill, shrill | shr, shr | til, 111 | shriek, shriek | shr, shr | iek, iek | sh, sh | 
r, r | ie, ie | k, k | shrill, shriek | shroud, shroud | shr, shr | ond, oud || 

church, chdrch | ch, ch | Ur, tlr | ch, ch | chdr, ch | chur, ch J church, 
church | larch, larch | lttr, lttr | ch, ch | larch, lQrch || 



8 

8 
2 



8 



8 



8 



2 
2 
3 



flame, fling, fleet | fl, fl, fl | lurks, works, marks | rks, rks, rks | surfs, 
rfe, rfs | glen, glen, glen | gl, gl, gl | en, en, en 



trifl'd, bafflM, muffl'd | fld, fld, fld | stifl'dst, tussl'dst, fld | fldst, fldst, sldst \\ 

cream, ciime | kr, kr | creep, cringe | kr, kr | claw, clam | kl, kl | club, 
cling | kl, kl | small, small | sm, sm | all, all | snap, snap | sn, sn || 

scream, screw I skr, skr | scrip, screech | skr, skr | scrub, skr | tasks, 
husks | sks, sks | wasps, lisps | sps, sps | chasms, spasms | zmz, zmz || 

branch, bench, quench | nch, nch, nch | punch'd, pinch'd, drench'd | 
ncht, ncht, ucht | clinched, clinched, clinched | ncbed, nohcd, ncbed || 

length'n, strength'nd | th'n, th'n'd | th'n'st, th'n'dst | th'n, thVd | 
th'n'st, thVdst | length'n'd, length'n'dst || 



thrive, thrill, throb | thr, thr, thr | thrust, thrift, thrice 
throat, thr, thr | through, throw, thread | thr, thr, thr | 



thr, thr, thr | 



shrine, shrink, shriek, shrew | shr, shr, shr, shr { shrub, shroud, shrug, 
shrimp | shr, shr, shr, shr | shrill, shred; shrewd, shrank || 

snag, snarl, snatch, sneeze | snob, snap, snipe, sneer | sniffj snow, sueak, 
snort | sn, sn, sn, sn j clasp, rasp, hasp, grasp | sp, sp, sp, sp || 

begg'st, flagg'st, flogg'st | gst, gst, gst | gig, rig, twig | prompt, mpt, 
mpt | ropts, mpts, mpts | contents, prevents, assents | nts, nts, nts || 

struggled, mingled | gld, gld | eagles, tangles | glz, glz | puzzles, measels | 
zlz, zlz | muzzles, weasels | zlz, zlz | rustles, hustles | slz, slz || 

milked, skulked | lkt,lkt | thirst, burst | rst,rst | berths, earths | rths, rths || 

shov'lst, struggPst | twinkl'dst, dazzlMst | liil'st, shout'st | tasks, mists || 

ringing, singing, flinging | whizzing, skipping, rattling | guggling 
struggling, bubbling | whisking, frisking, twisting | thumping, bump- 
ing, pumping | flapping, rushing, thundering || 
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4 | p, 8, p, p5p | ft, p&pfl, 1, 5 | la, poptlla, sh, ii | n, shiin, poptllashun, A | 
pdp, ti, la, shun | population, population, popula'tion, population || 

3 | bounding, bounding, bounding | bou, bou, bou | nd, nd, nd | Ing, Ing, 

Ing | bounding, bounding, bounding || 

4 | $ Ish bft, I | fish, fish, ball, ball | f, I, sh, fish | b, a, 1, ball | ffeh, ball, 

ftshb&ll, flshball | 8, n, 6, sno | b, a, 1, bal | snowball, snowball, A) A II 

Each measure of the following exercise has four beats, and is filled by 
a single word. Repeat the word at each beat, with very clear, forcible 
articulation. Let the hand move upon the accented syllable. 

4 | ar-tic-n-la'tion | as-sas-si-na'tion | dis-ap-pro-ba'tion | mul-ti-pli-ca'tion | 
* gen-er-al-i-za'tion | syl-lab-i-fi-ca'tion | syn-tac'ti-cal | phil-o-soph'i- 
cal | phil-o-log'i-cal | bi-o-graph'i-cal | per'raa-nent-ly | par-tic'u-lar-ly 
in-toi'er-a-bly | scru'pu-lous-ly | in-du'bi-ta-bly | char-ac-ter-is'tics 
sub-mis'sion-ists | ka-lei'do-scope | me-temp-sy-cho'sis | per-spi-cac'i-ty | 
ir-rep'a-ra-ble | hon'or-a-ble | u'su-al-ly | reg'u-lar-ly | pen in'su-la J 
rec-ol lec'tion | re-mem'bran-ces | pe-cun'i-a-ry | nom'i-na-tive | gov'- 
ern-ment | nec'es-sa-ri-ly j ac-com'pa-ny-ing | a-rith-me-ii'cian | ge-om- 
e-tri'cian | in-de-pen'dence | rep-re-sen t'a-tive | an-ni-hi-la'tion | par- 
ti-ci-ple | rec-i-proc'i-ty | com'par-a-ble | par'a-monnt | in-eq'ui-ta-ble | 
he-red 1-ta-ry | prec'e-dent | ir-rec-on-cil'a-ble | trans-fig'u-ra-tion j 
in'no-cen-cy | in-ter'pre-ted | dis-si-mil'i-tude | rem-i-nis'cen-ces | per- 
emp'to-ri-ly | rho-do-den'dron | re-con'nois-sance | lar-yn-gi'tis | ex- 
traor'di-na-ry | vis'it-est | col-o-ui-za'tion | priv'i-leg-es | in'ter-est-ing 



Prolong the sound of the second part of each measure of the three 
following exercises, two beats. ' 

4 | a, a, & | 6, 6, 5 1 1, e, 8 | f, v, 1 1 ch, sh, p | k, 8, h | ka, zh, gz | do, la, m§ 
ra, fa, se | A> % A I ' |5 » now > n * I ka, ke, A I ba, bo, be 



4 | do do do, fa, me me me | 1 1 1, 5, k k k | sol sol sol, la, h h h | th th th, do, 
6 6 6 | d, 1, b | f f f, sh, ch ch ch | shall shall shall, shall, shall shall shall || 

4 | Ipltlk, a, II Imld | 5mdndd, a, filfimitg | Imlnlng, 6, iimtrottng | r, f, s || 

Prolong the sound of the first part of each measure of the following 
exercise, two beats. 

8 | a, ft | S, e 1 1, \ | 6, 6 | fl, ft | a, ft | 0, u | s, z | f, v | th, th | h, wh | sh, ch | 
m, b | n, d | dd, do | fu, fa | se, s$ | gl, gl | sm, sm | kl, kl | tr, tr || 

4 | k, 8, n, kdn | 8, t, I, stl | kttastf, t, tL, ttl j konstltu, sh, u, n | shiin, kdn, stl, 
tH | shun, constitution, constitu'tion, constitu'tion || 
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8 

8 
8 
8 
8 



8 



8 

2 



2 
2 



m, 8, 8, mas | s, a, sa, mass* j ch, 0, chu, m&ss&chu | 8, 8, ta, s&ts | m&s, 
si, oho, sfits | Massachusetts, Massachusetts, Massachusetts, f> || 

pre, par, fcdst | pre, pre, pre | par, pHr, par | £dst, £dst, eclst | prepar'edst, 
prepar'edst, All (a, in /x/r, is short in quality but fon^ in quantity,) 

8, u, r, stir | k, u, m, kiira j surkfim, s, t, ft | n, st&n, surkiimst&u, sh | a, 1, 
shal, sflrkurast&nsh&l | circumstantial, circumstantial, A» A || 

1, ft, n 1 Ion, j, \ | jT, 16njT, 1 1 fi, d, tud 1 16n, ji, tud { lon'gitude, lon'gitude, A || 

I, a, t | lftt, i, l&tl j t, Q, d { tud, lat, i j tud, A, A I latitude, latitude, 
latitude ) % n, In | t, u, r \ tur, Intdr, S | 8, t, est j in 'teres t, A> A || 

g, gx, &gz | ft, m, fira | 6gz&m, t, egz&mi | n, a, na | ggzamlna, sh, u | n, 
shun, &gzaminashun | examination, examination, examination |j 

v, I, vl | s, X, a | sis, vlsls, s | X, si, vlslssl 1 1, u, d | tad, vfefcsitfld, A | 
vicissitude j vicis'situde, vicissitude \\ 

% n, in | d, r, dl | fndX, v, I | d, vld, Individ | 0, IndividO, fi 1 1, al, indi- 
vidual | i, individual!, 1 1 1, O, Indlvlduallti | individuality, individu- 
ality, individuality 



5 6 5, fff, aaa, 888 | 6 66, ttt, aiiii, ehshah j ecc, vvv, III, 111 | 
uufl, hhh, &&£, p p p | 5 5 5, kkk, ftSfi, th thth || 

in in in, imimiro, inginging \ ring ring ring, sing sing sing, ting ting 
ting { grin gnu grin, him him him, fling fling fling J fling j| 

a, aaa, A> f | A» sss, A» zzz j 5, 6, 655, /^ { Ai shshsh, At ttt | 

A, A* a, A 1 *«• A»^ A I a, a, fi, a | & 



v5lan, ta'rlly || (Repeat this and the following exercise four times in 
time, four times in quick time, and four times in very quids time* 

He did it, volun, ta'rily j not, in' vol on, tarily || 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania | Philadelphia, Pennsylvania || 

Philadelphia, is the largest city, in the State o£ Pennsylvania |{ 

(Repeat this and the following exercise four times in common time, four timet 
in quick time, and four times in very quick time.) * 

Samuel, distinctly | pronounced, several | successive, syllables || 

truly rural, truly rural | truly rtral, truly rural | truly rural, truly rural | 
truly rural, truly rural j truly rural, trQly rural JJ 
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Let the pupil who can recite this last exercise correctly, in quick time, 
do so, and take his place at the head of the class. Ordinarily, it should 
be repeated in common, or in slow time. 

4 I Shoes and socks shock Susan 



Repeat the above exercise five times, in quick succession, without a mis- 
take, and receive fifty extra credit-marks. 
The following exercise is not bo difficult: — 

2 | quickly kick him, quickly kick him | quickly kick him, quickly kick 
him | kick him quickly, kick him quickly | quickly kick him, kick 
him quickly | quickly kick him, kick him quickly 



Pronounce each of the following words distinctly and rapidly, four 
times : * flex-i-bil'i-ty, ip-e-cac-u-an'ha, ex-traor'di-na-ri-ly, par-al-lel-o-pip'e- 
don, ir-ref-ra-ga-bil'i-ty, et-y-mo-log'i-cal-ly, mi-cfo-scop'ic-al-ly, a-rith'me- 
tic, sub-trac'tion, mul-ti-pli-ca'tion, ge-og'ra-pby, cor-rob'o-rat-ed, in-cor'ri- 
gi-ble, Feb'ru-a-ry. 

2 | but that they, but that they | but that they, but that they | but that 
they, but that they | but that they, but that they || 

2 | and am entitled, and am entitled | and am entitled, and am entitled | 
and am entitled, and am entitled || 

There is no limit to the number nor to the variety of these time-meas- 
ured exercises. Pupils become intensely interested in them, and never 
tire of the drill. We are satisfied that a few minutes 9 daily practice upon 
these exercises, in the several grades of our schools, will be of incalcula- 
ble value in a disciplinary point of view, will greatly aid the teachers and 
learners of music, will correct a careless and false pronunciation, and will 
improve the general character o£ the recitations as well as that of the 
reading, very, very much. All of which is exceedingly desirable, and must 
be demanded. 

Suiting the Sound to the Sense. 

As a general rule, words themselves, taken as a whole, or in construc- 
tion, or in their initial parts, indicate the quality of sound with which they 
should be pronounced or articulated. With a little pains-taking, we are 
able to suit the sound to the sense. Who would pronounce u roar " and 
"rest," or "tinkle, tinkle," and "toll, toll," or a gleam" and "snub," or 
a speak gently" and "shout aloud!" or "hush!" and "hurrah!" or "softly 
be stole from his hiding-place " and "-fiercely by the arm he shook her," 
with the same quality of tone ? The sound would be very far from suit- 
ing the sense in every case. 
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Words commencing with gl have a gliding sound, and those commencing 
with sn have a short, almost stubborn sound. 

2 | gleam, glare | snnb, snap | glow, glance | snqg, snatch | glaze, glimpse | 
snip, snarl | gl, gl | sn, sn | gl, gl | sn, sn | gleam, glib | snag, snuff || 

Words commencing with st denote firmness, and those commencing 
with si have an easy, sliding sound. 

2 | stanch, stack | slip, slope | stiff, stone | sly, sluice | stand, starch | slap, 
slash | st, st | si, si | state, stretch | slop, slit | stop, stuck | st, si || 

Words commencing with fl have a free, flowing sound, and those com- 
mencing with cl (kl) have a clawing, grasping sound. 

2 | flee, float | claw, clamp | flit, fling | clog, clinch | flash, flap | cling, 
climb j fly, flute | "fl, fl | kl, kl | flow, flirt | clamp, clasp | fl, fl | kl, kl || 

Words commencing with pi have a smooth sound, and those commencing 
with scr (skr) have a rough, raking sound. 

.2 | plume, plead | scrawl, scrub | plane, place | scrimp, scrape ( plate, plea | 
scroll, screech | pi, pi | skr, skr | pi, pi | skr, skr | please, plait | 
scrap, scratch | pi, pi | skr, skr | scraggy, scramble 



Words commencing with spr spring out or disseminate, those com- 
ttnenciog with shr contract or draw together. 

2 | sprawl, spread | shrug, shrink | spring, spray | shroud, shrivel | sprout, 



sprinkle | spr, spr | shr, shr | spr, spr | shr, shr 
shrine | spr, spr | shr, shr | spriggy, sprightly 



sprain, sprung | shred, 



Words commencing with wr denote distortion, and those commencing 
with thr have a forcible opening. 

2 | wrest, wring | thrust, threat | wrench, wreak | throng, through | writhe, 
wrinkle | wr, wr | thr, thr | wr, wr | thr, thr | wrought, wry | throb, 
thrill | thresh, thread | wriggle, wrangle |[ 

Words commencing with" cfr, fr, and cr (kr) have a direct, persistent 
sound, and those commencing with sp, st y and sm have a firm, decisive 
sound. 

2 | drill, drive | spit, spout | drub, dredge | split, spring | draw, drink 
spin, spade | dr, sp | dr, dr | sp, sp | drop, drum | sponge, sport 
dr, dr | sp, sp | drift, drawl | spur, spew j| 
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2 | trail, tramp | start, stitch | trudge, trade | stab, stew | trace, tread 
stamp, stir | tr, st | tr, tr | st, st | tr, tr | st, st | troll, trounce | strain, 
stalk | tr, tr | st, st | trap, try | tr, st || 

2 | crawl, cringe | smite, smash | crow, creep | smart, smoke | croak, cruise j 
smelt, smear | kr, kr | sm, sm | kr, kr | sm, sm | creak, cry | smack, 
smooth | kr, kr | sm, sm j criticise, cram ,'j 

In the following exercises, suit the sound to the sense of each word 
taken as a whole, <fcc. 

2 | thump, thump | splash, splash || hard, hard | soft, soft | stand! 

stand! | hush, hush || shout! shout! | silence, silence | Jump 
for your life ! | Jump for your life ! | in sweet composure | in sweet 
composure || fire! fire! | hark, hark || noble, noble | mean, 
mean || generous^ gt nerous | stingy, stingy || purity, purity | 
lewdness, lewdness || manliness, manliness | meanness, mean- 

ness || exact! exact! | slack, slack || holy, holy | filthy, filthy || 
Life is real ! | Life is earnest! | Calmly as to $ night's repose | Calmly 
as to a night's repose || war! war! | peace, peace || slowly, 
slowly | quickly, quickly || toll | toll | tinkle tinkle, tinkle tinkle 
jingle jingle, jingle jingle || roar, roar | rest, rest || bomb 

bomb! | squeak, squeak || defiance! defiance! | I yield, I yield || 
Thwack ! Thwack ! | whisp, whisp || On with the dance ! On with, 
the dance! | Sweet hour of prayer | Sweet hour of prayer || 
Strike! Strike! | sprawl, sprawl || eternal, eternal | flitting, flit- 
ting || See the Aurora | arching the heavens | with a crimsorti 
flame! | beautiful! beautiful! | Sad! indeed! | a manly form |, 
wrecked on the tide | of Rum ! Rum! | sad! sad! || boldly,, 

boldly | tenderly, tenderly || Wave your banners! | trailed in the- 
dust || Victory! victory! | Onward! onward! | disaster, defeat 
skedaddle, skedaddle || Welcome, welcome | Avaunt! A vaunt! | 
Poor Indians! | Poor Indians! | Shoot the scoundrels ! | Shoot the 
scoundrels! || treason ! Treason ! | O fie ! pugh! || Charge L 
charge! | Hist! hist! || To arms ! To arms ! Hey diddle diddle* 
ha-ha ! || Roll ! on ! | thou deep | and dark blue | Ocean", foil || 
Forty young geese | gabbling their nonsense | by the babbling- 
brook | Charco'! Charco'! | Hark, O! Hark, O! || clanking,, 
clanking | skipping along, skipping along || Striving! winning! | 
shrinking, fainting || Hurrah! Hurrah! | the day is ours! | the 
day is ours! | Alas! Alas! | lost! lost! | all is lost! || I tell you 

'tis green ! | 'tis green ! /^ | Green ? /^ | Do you s'pose I've lost my 
eyes! || Quick! man the life-boat! | Thanks, saved from a watery 
grave! || Sink, or swim | live, or die | survive, or perish I I'll standi 
by the Right I | I'll stand by the Right ! || 
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For time Little Folks, — or any one else. 

2 | tinkle tinkle, little bells | jingle jingle, merry bells | bells bells, bells 
bells | tinkle tinkle, tinkle tinkle | jingle jingle, jingle jingle | merry 
merry, merry bells | bells, bells j| 

2 | toll | toll | toll | toll | tolling | tolling | funeral, marches | to the grave || 

2 | cackle cackle, little chick cackle cackle, happy chick | chick chick, 

e, cackle cackle | happy happy, little chick | 



chick chick | cackle cack 
chick, chick || 

2 | croak | croak | croak | croak [ croaking | croaking | pull him in, pull 
him in | pall him in, /^ 



2 | Twinkle twinkle, little star | how I wonder what you are | up above the 
world so high | like a diamond in the sky || 

2 | dull | dull | down | down | dark | dark || 

2 | laughing water, laughing water | dancing along, dancing along | laugh- 
ing, dancing | sparkling, bubbling | all the day, long || 

2 { Roll | on, fr | thou, deep | and dark, blue | Ocean, /v | roll || 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 
A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ; 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 

Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked? 

She shrank, shuddering, shocked by the shrill shriek of Shubal Short. 
Selling soldiers' saddles still, Sam? 

A twister a twisting to twist him a twist, 
% To twist him a twist, he three twines doth entwist; 
If one of the twines which he twisteth, untwists, 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge hewn stone. 

Round the rough rock the ragged rascal ran. 

Robert Roller rolled a round roll around, 

A round roll Robert Roller rolled around ; 

If Robert Roller rolled a round roll around, 

Where is the round roll that Robert Roller rolled around? 
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Theophilus Thistle the successful thistle sifter, 

In sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, 

Thrust three thousand thistles through* the thick of his thumb, — 

If Theophilus Thistle the successful thistle sifter, 

In sifting a sieve fulf of unsifted thistles, 

Thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb, 

See that thou in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, 

Dost not thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of thy thumb. 

Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs, 

A crate of crickled crabs Craycroft caught, — 

If Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs, 

Where is the crate of crickled crabs Craycroft caught? 

Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, with barest wrists and stoutest 
boasts, he thrusts his fists against the posts, and still insists he sees the 
ghosts. 

Review Exercises. 

In the following exercises, each division of a measure that requires more 
than one beat, has the number indicated by the figure standing over it. 

« o • • ft ft ft 3 2222222222 

4|a,a|M|i, i|M|o, d|a,tt|M|£ti|&,a|€,e|i, i|6,s|a,a| 
ft|8|i|a|ft|| 

4 | aa, S, aa | ftft, t, fi& j 66, I, 66 | II, % Tl | 56, 6, 66 | uu, u, uu | fl | & | fi || 

2 2 2 2 

4 | fa fa, fa, fa fa I la la, la, la la | mgm^ mo, me me ] blbl, bl, blbl (dodo, 

2 2 2 

do, dodo | h6h6, hd, h6h6 | kuku, ku,kukti | fa | lii | me | ktl| do || 

When there are six beats to a measure, the hand moves down, left, up, 
— down, left, up. (Triple motions repeated.) 

23 28 23 23 23*23 

6 | a, a, a | a | S, e, 5 | e | I, i, I 1 1 | 6, 6, 5 | 6 | 0, Q, a | a | a, a, a | a | 

2 8 

&,&,& | &|6| u | aaa,Seo, Hi, 606, uuO, ououou | ha || 

28 2 ' 3 28 28 

6 | ra, ra, ra | ra | me, me, m<5 ! me | fl, fl, fl | fl | do, do, d6 | d6 | 

2 8 2 3 2 3 

• hQ, hu, hQ | hu I ha | ma, ma, ma | bd, b6, bd | fa || 

When there are eight beats to a measure, the hand moves down, left, 
right, up, — down left, right, up. (Quadruple motions repeated.) 
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224 224 2 2 > 4 2 2 4 

8 | do, do, do | do | ra, ra, ra | ra | me, me, me | me | fa, fa, f a | f a | sol | 1ft || 

8 | sol, 861, sol I sol I la, la, la \ la. I se, se\se | sS | da, do, da | da | 5 | fa j 85l|| 

4 | do do, rftra, me me, fa f a | f a | sol sal, la la, 86 se, do da | do | a, e, I, o | H || 

4 | do do do do, ra ra ra ra, me me mS me, fa fa fa fa | fa | sol sol sol sol, 
la la la la, se se se se, do do do do | do | do ra, me fa, sol la, se do j 
do, me, sol, do | la || These are English syllables, not Italian. 

3 | ftaaa, eeec, fill | dooo, 6665, ituuu | ftaftft, &&&&, 5555 | a, oi, ou 

2 2 2 2 

4 | d5 do, do, do do |ra rft, ra, ra ra | me me, mg, nie" me | fa fa, fa, f ft fa 

2 2 2 2 

sol sol, sol, sol sol 1 1ft la, la, 1ft la | se se, se, se" se | do da, do, do do 1 1ft || 

4 | toll, tall, tall, tall I to, to, ta, to 1 1, 1, 1, 1 1 ta 1 1, 1, A> A I to I ! I ^ ^ 
to, 1 1 toll I 41 I A, A, to |f, A> A I tall | A> A> A> A |taU, A» 
A I tall, A, A I ta 1 1 1| 



2 



4 | bell, bell, bell, bell | bell | bell bell, bell bell, bell bell, bell bell j bell, 
A | bell, A | bell bell bell, bell bell bell, bell bell bell, bell bell bell | 
bell, A I bell 



In the last exercise, substitute in turn the following words for "bell," — 
glen, flow, clam, drum, buzz, hoe, king, glove, saith, ring, sing, John, puss, 
chin, rattle, hobble, bubble, s&dctte, whittle, muzzle, cripple, cackle, joggle, 
muffle, hammer, &c. <fcc. — such words as terminate in continuous sounds. 

Bead the following fractions with very clear articulation, particularly 
the denominations. Give two beats to each fraction. 

4|Ml!.flMII.*IA»*IU»rtltf.ttltt.*Ufcttl*§i*ll 

• Articulate the syllables of each of the following words with the falling 
inflection, from left to right, then immediately repeat the same, in like 
manner, from right to left, and then pronounce the word three times. 
In exactly this way, review the fourth exercise on page 399, and the last 
exercise on page 388. 



rec'dg-niz-a-ble | re-c5g'n!-zance | rasp'(r#aj)-beT-ry(r$) | st3're-o-type(££>) | 
steY§-6-type | sperm'a-ce-tl | psfiTmo-dy | plen-f-po-ten'ti(«AI)-arry | pr&-dt- 
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lec'tion | phi-los'o-phy | op-por-tfl'ni-ty | o-beVi-ty | raas'sa-cring | main'- 
ten-ance | lam'eut-a-ble | ir-rev'o-ca-ble | in-feYri-ble | hip-po-pot'a-mtis 
hell-o- trope | fr6nt'is-piece | frfig'ment-a-ry | for'ini-da-ble | fem'i-nine 
Gx(egz)-am'fAe j ex(60z)-em'pli-fy | deVpT-ca-ble | com-men'su(sA<>)-ra-bil- 
i-ty | bl-og'ra-phy | ad',mi-ra-ble | ver'di-gris(^re«) | un-der-neatfA' | neph'- 
(n$f)-ew | t5p-o-graphT(c-al j pe-cul-i-ar'i-ty | parti (*A?)-&l'i-ty | 5b'li-ga-to- 
ry | J&n'u-H-ry | in-hos'pi-ta-ble j io-com-meVs 11(1^0) -rate | hand'(Mn^)-ker- 
chiefs(cA^) | his'td-ry | ia'ter-est | ph6-no-graph'(^rcr/')-ic-al | sub-j&ct'gd | 
su^per-fTc'(/&A)-i6s(ez) | e1-ee-mdV(*raos)-y-na-ry | sQf-flc'(/l3)-Sth | right'- 



in-i'(foA)-ti-a-to-ry | in-jfi-di^cT&A)- 
sub-stan.'tial(*AaJ) | M6d-f-ter-rane- 



(r?)-eous(cAtfo)-ness | in-im-i-ta-bil'i-ty 

cious-ness | op-pd'nent | op-por-tanely 

an I Pr&v'i-dence | dis-ci-pli-na'ri-an | lab'o-ra-to-ry | es'pf-o-nage(no/), or 

eVpi-o-nage(nazA) | sac-rt-ls'gious {Jus) | par'tT-ci(*t/>)-ple(Z) [ cdn-8ign(*£)- 

€e' I deTi-cit | va-gary || 9 



Spell tbe above words phonetically, that is, by giving, in or4er, the. 
elementary sounds heard in their articulation. Spell those words on pages 
388 and 399 in like manner. 

Note. — In the preparation of the foregoing exercises, which are de- 
signed for the primary as well as for the middle and higher grades of our 
schools, we have had in mind the doing rather than the merely thinking 
and talking about doing, the performing rather than the defining, the ac- 
tual giving rather than the what or h<fw to give. 

It may be well for us, however, to make a few simple statements in 
reference to the elementary sounds of the English language, and of the 
letters employed to represent them. As we are to speak of vocal sounds, 
it is in order for us to say, just here, that voice is produced by the action 
of the breath upon the larynx (the upper part of the windpipe, consisting 
of five gristly pieces.) 

There are in the English language about forty elementary sounds (the 
simplest sounds, requiring no analysis). These are divided into vocals or 
tonics (vocal sounds consisting of pure tone), subvocals or subtonics (vocal 
sounds consisting of tone modified by the organs of speech, — tongue, 
teeth, lips, and palate), aspirates or atonies (mere breathings, modified by 
the organs of speech). 

Vocal sounds may be divided into continuous and explosive. Contin- 
uous sounds are capable of prolongation, explosive sounds are not. 

The English alphabet contains twenty-six letters. These are divided 
into vowels and consonants. The vowels (a, e, i, o, u, — w and y are 
semi-vowels) represent vocals. The consonants are, b, d, g, j, 1, m, n, r, v, 
z, z (zh), x (gz) ng, w, y, th (with), (representing subvocals), and c (sork), 
£ h, k, p, q, s, t, x (ks), ch, th (thin), wh (representing aspirates). 
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Those letters representing sounds modified chiefly by the teeth are called 
dentals; those representing sounds modified chiefly by the lips are called 
labials ; others are called nasals, Unguals, palatals, gutturals, from their 
sound-modifying relations to the nose, tongue, palate, and gullet or throat. 

Cognates or correlatives are those letters representing sounds modified 
by the same organs of speech, and in a similar way, — they are, s — z, 
f — v, t — d, k — g, ch — j, th — th, sh — zh, p — b, wh — w, (nine pairs). 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in a syllable; — out, voice, loaf. 
If both vowels are sounded, the diphthong is a proper one ; if one of the 
vowels is silent, the diphthong is an improper one. A triphthong is the 
union of three vowels in a syllable ; — beauty, adieu, bureau, buoy. 

The elementary sounds of our language, then, are represented by vowels 
(either alone or in combination) and. consonants (alone or in combination). 
The power of a letter is the elementary sound which the letter represents. 

Marching Exercises. 

If it can be done without annoyance to other rooms, it would be an 
excellent plan (particularly in the primary grades) to have the pupils 
march in the school-room, giving the sound af a at each step while moving 
once across or once around the room, or some given, distance, and then, 
when still moving, change to the sound of a, repeating it while marching 
an equal distance as before, then change to the sound of a for the same 
number of steps, then to a, e, %, i, t, d, 6, o, Q, u, u, u\ oi, ou, and the 
sounds of the consonants, if desirable. * 

An earnest teacher will not allow the interest of his class to flag for 
want of variety, and we cannot imagine such a teacher conducting one 
of these vocal exercises, sitting, as a general rule, behind his desk or table, 
in an easy -chair. A teacher cannot " push things," or even maintain a 
fair interest among his scholars, if he is down all the time. If far 
enough advanced, let the marching class spell words by giving the pow- 
ers (elementary sounds) of their letters ; as, — m-S-n, man ; k-&-t, cat ; 
r-ft-t, rat; f-a-t, fate; sh-a-k, shake; k-I-t, kite, Ac, <fcc.; — or let them 
pronounce words (of the spelling-lesson, for instance), articulating a syl- 
lable at each step ; — or let them pronounce the words of their reading- 
lesson. Selected words, to be spelt or pronounced in this way, might be 
written upon the blackboard, where all can see them. Free gymnastic 
movements may be accompanied with the utterance of the vowel or other 
elementary sounds, syllables, or words, as the teacher may direct, making 
a very pretty exercise. 

Many of the vocal exercises, from the first page, may be multipled by 
using consonant prefixes and suffixes ; as, — ba,ka, sho, chu, Jit, shro, ok, 
of, id, &c, &c. The consonant exercises may be multiplied by using 
vowel prefixes and suffixes. 
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Equivalents in Sound. 

a =a ai, ay, an, ao, ei, ey, ea, e, ee, ue, — vain, ray, gauge, goal, mn, they, 
great^ melee, bouquet. 

ft = an, e, ea, ua, — dau^nt, sergeant, heark, guard. 

& b aw, an, awe, eo, o, oa, ou, — law, fault, awe, George, fork, broad, bought. 

& = aa, ai, ua, ai, e, ei, ea, — Isaac, plaid, guaranty, chair, there, their, bear. 
(The last four are a, — short in quality ', but long in quantity.) 

e = ea, ee, ei, eo, ey, i, ie, oe, uay, — teach, feet, weird, people, key, marine, 
shield, oesophagus, quay. 

$ = a, ai, ay, ea, ei, eo, ie, u, ue, — any, again, says, head, heifer, leopard, 
friend, bury, guess. 

I = ai, ei, eye, ie, oi, ui, uy, y, ye, — aisle, height, eyelash, die, choir, guide, 

1 =» ai, ee, ei, e, ia, ie, o, oi, u, ui, y, eye, — curtain, been, foreign, pretty, 
carriage, sieve, women, tortoise, busy, guilt, hymn, moneyed. 

o «= au, eau, eo, ew, oa, oe, oo, ou, ow, owe, — hautboy, bureau, yeoman, 
sou?, goat, roe, floor, dough, flow, owe. 

, 6 = oe, oo, ou,— shoe, rood, soup, bouquet. 

ft b a, ou, ow, — what, was, cough, knowledge. 

(I = eau, eu, ew, iew, ieu, ue, ui, ou, — beauty, feud, pewter, -view, adieu, 
pursue, sluice, you. 

fi « o, oe, oo, ou, eou, io, — dove, bomb, does, flood, tough, righteous 
(ri-chufl), na'tion. 

u «s o, oo, ou, — wolf, wool, would. 

tl = ea, i, o, ou, ue, y, — dearth, whirl, word, scourge, guerdon, myrrh. 

f *= .gh, ph, — cou^A, physic. 

j — g, — ^era, gin. 

k = c, ch, gh, q, — cold, cAasm, lough, conquer. 

b «b c, — cell, mice. 

t ■■ d, th, phth, — vexed, Thames, phthisic 
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v = £ ph, — of, Stejt?Aen. 

y = i, — opinion. 

2 = c, s, — suffice, discern. 

z (zh) «= g, 8, t, — rou^e, pleasure, 
transition. 



ng = n, — anger, clank. 

ch — t, — fus/ian, question, right- 
eousness (rl-chtis-n&is.) 

sh = c, ch, s, bs, t, — ocean, cAaise, 
sure, assure, initiate. 



The unchangeable consonants are, b, f, h, j, k, 1, ra, p, r, v, w, y, sb, th, 
wh. Aside from exceptional cases, they uniformly represent the same 
sound. 



Terminations &c, Mispronounced* 



Ism 



Sam 



cct 



Sst 



asm, not fo-um. 

Tsm, not ts-um. 

Set, not tct, nor &, nor tfc. Sound the t. 

Set, not i8t, nor &, nor is. Sound the t. 



2 | asm, ism | ect, est | asm, ect | ism, est j ect, ism | est, asm | est, ect | 
ism, asm | est, est | ect, ect | ism, ism | asm, asm || 

The class will repeat all these exercises at the pleasure of the teacher, 
and follow all directions in reference to accent, quality of tone, <fcc 

. 2 | ism, asm | la | ect, est | fa | asm, ism | do | est, ect | ra | asm, est | mS | 
ect, ism | f | asm, asm | ism, ism | ect, ect | est, est || • 

Pronounce these words very distinctly : — 

Chasm, spasm, enthusiasm, metaplasm, sarcasm, phantasm, cataplasm. 

Rheumatism, ostracism, teetotalism, mechanism, ptyalism, prism, schism, 
-witticism, magnetism, synchronism, catechism. 

Subject, perfect, object, project, sect, architect, intellect, adjective, cor- 
rrect, dissect. 

Largest, wisest, smallest, highest, honest, noblest, swiftest, safest, richest, 
: mildest, coldest, greatest, warmest, interest, tallest, tempest, <fcc, Ac. 

Snce v 3 | ent, ence, el | ence, el, ent | el, 

gnt, not unt. enfc> ence ( ^ en ^ ent ^ 

fence, not iince. _ , A , . . . A 

3 | ent, ence, /^ | el, ent, /^ | /S ence, 

61, not n nor le, ent | el, ence, A | ent, /S el | 

ent/^ \81 ent, ence, el || 

Silent, diligent, student, president, superintendent, fervent, testament, . 
dependent, government, different, present, &c n <fcc. 
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Providence, conference, penitence, superintendence, intelligence, dili- 
gence, abstinence, dependence, insolence, eloquence, confidence, difference, 
prominence: 

Panel, flaunel, grovel, tunnel, duel, fuel, vowel, trowel, gravel, hovel, 
counsel, towel, camel; colonel, gospel, laurel, bushel, rebel, satchel, <fcc, <fcc. 



ant, 


ance, 


age, 


ard. 


ance, 


age, 


ard, 


ant. 


age, 


ard, 


ant, 


ance. 


ard, 


ant, 


ance, 


age. 



ftncel I age &nt,not£nl. All obscure vowel sounds in 

ance, not ftte* these exercises should be «*W- 

* gerated in quantity, in order to 

age, not Xge. bring QUt the ^^ quality of 

ftnt I I ard &rd, not ud, the sound. The a in Philadel- 

phia is long in quality, but so short or weak in quantity as to be quite 

obscure. 

Repeat horizontally, vertically, or diag- 
onally. 

Abundant, assistant, pleasant,, tyrant, 
covenant, descendant, infantry, inhabitant, 
pendant, brilliant, ignorant, consonant, 
defendant, fragrant, stagnant, <fcc. 

Utterance, performance, guidance, vengeance, substance, conveyance, 
balance, ignorance, concordance, appearance, pursuance, reliance, <fcc 

Advantage, image, village, passage, adage, cabbage, manage, carriage, 
marriage, sausage, average, cottage, selvage, suffrage, <fcc. 

Orchard, coward, leeward, leopard, drunkard, buzzard, westward, stew- 
ard, mustard, lizard, <fcc. 

Distinct pronunciation of 
difficult terminations can 
only be secured by a full, 
open pronunciation of the 
preceding vowel or sylln- 
ble. Ex. : — ghosts. The 




st, as in feast, 
sts, as in feasts. 
£t, not ft, as in ferret. 
Sdst ^ 8t » as * n demandedst. 



clear pronunciation of the troublesome u ing" depends almost entirely 
upon how the preceding syllable is given, whether with open or nearly 
closed mouth. Ex. : — sound-ing, abound-ing, spark-ling, <fcc., <fcc. 

Blast, blasts, mast, masts, last, lasts, thirst, thirsts, beast, beasts, invest, 
invests, burst, bursts, crust, crusts, host, hosts, trust, trusts, molest, molests. 

Comet, bonnet, blanket, planet, forget, prophet, picket, get, basket, 
ticket, poet, trumpet, secret. 

Loved 8 1, rememberedst, livedst, suffcredst, learnedst, filledst, provedst, 
providedst, «ubsidedst, blessed st. 

• 

4 | st, sts, et, edst | edst, Bt, A, et | sts, /S sts, A | edst, et, /S A | st, sts, 
edst, A | A> et, st, sts | jedst, et, A, sts | & || 
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Business, witness, empress, hard- 
ess, not %88. negg ^ fullness, clearness, goodness, 

8s (z) not &(z). hostess, heedless, blindness, mis- 
tress, gladness, poetess, faithless, 
ed, not Id. abscess, harness, fortress. 

Riches, peaches, branches, ashes, 
latches, churches, watches, muses, scratches, fringes, drudges, patches, 
trenches, witnesses, empresses, expresses, impresses, mistresses, processes, 
harnesses, abscesses, recesses, fortresses, princesses. 

Are not ninety-nine per cent, of the words like those of the last para- 
graph incorrectly pronounced by the majority of educated people? It is 
equally true with the following paragraph. 

Bounded, founded, excluded, secluded, defeated, rewarded, reminded, 
surrounded, mounted, rounded, united, married, separated, landed, hunted, 
rugged. 



fin 



al 



ain(Tn) 



&I, not ul. 
&n, not wn. 
ain =* fii. 



Loyal (loy-&l), royal, punctual, 
practical, moral, tragical, pedal, 
manual, social, plural, rascal, na- 
tional, shall, real, spiritual, scan- 
dal, floral, medal. 



&te ate, not et, nor it. 

Gentleman, woman, Christian, horseman, boatman, musician, nobleman, 
optician, physician, Egyptian, Persian, Phoenician. 

Certain, captain, mountain, "fountain, bargain, villain, curtain, murrain, 

chaplain, certainty. Again *= agen. The termination (ain) is almost 

always din. 

Delicate, predicate, obdurate, intimate, private, climate, certificate, affec- 
tionate, confederate, fortunate, temperate, profligate. 



Ids 



Id 



nd 



4 | Id, Ids, nd, nds Ids, Ids, nds, nds | Id, Id, nd, nd 
Id, Ids, nd, nds | Id, Id, Id, Id | Ids, Ids, Ids, Ids 
nd, nd, nd, nd | nds, nds, nds, nds || 

Hold, holds, fold, folds, mould, moulds, child, colds, 
scold, scolds, rebuild, rebuilds, gild, gilds. 
And, minuend, minuends, multiplicand, multiplicands, superintend, 
superintends, diamond, diamonds, withstand, withstands, almond, almonds, 
resound, resounds. 

ably i Ible 



nds 



able 



rbly 



able, not urble. 
ably, not iirbly. 
Ible, not iirble. 
fbly, not iirbly. 



Deniable, undeniably, teach- 
able, reasonably, perishable, in- 
tolerably, preferable, tolerably, 
comfortable, miserably, incu- 
rable, favorably, accountable, 



notably, passable, unavoidably, variable, irreclaimably. 
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Sensible, sensibly, incredible, incredibly, flexible, inflexibly, digestible, 
irresistibly, destructible, possibly, collectible, horribly, visible, inexpressi- 
bly, irascible, incomprehensibly, edible, incredibly. 



$ra 



Sr 



Qre tire, not tir. 

gr « Ur (not like u in sulphur). 

4 | er, era, ure, ures | er, er, era, ere#| ure, ure, ares, 
ures | er, er, er, er |" era, era, era, era | ure, ure, 
ures ure, ure | ures, ures, ures, ures | 




Nature, natures, leisure, pleasure, pleasures, measure, measures, picture, 
pictures, garniture, literature, treasure, treasures, conjecture, conjectures, 
stature, tortures, mixture, texture, adventure, adventures, tincture, tenure. 

Mother, mothers, greater, minister, flutter, flutters, stutter, stutters, 
sufferer, sufferers, power, powers, neuter, miser, misers, thunder, hatter, 
hatters, daughter, daughters. 

6 S e th as in xoxdth. 2 | th,ths | gdge, eth | th, ths ! 

ths as in fourths. edge> eth | tn> th | tn8 , 

8dge, not age nor tge. ths | edge, edge | eth, 

8th, not tth nor uth. eth || 

Tenth, tenths, depth, depths, fifth, fifths, thousandth, thousandths,- 
breadth, breadths, twelfth, twelfths, wreath, wreaths, millionth, millionths, 
seventeenth, seventeenths, fourth, fourths. 

Edge, knowledge, edging, acknowledge, sedge, edgewise, wedge. 

Fasteth, heareth, sleepeth, singeth, lfspeth, bringeth, liveth, loveth, for- 
giveth, cometh, seeth, careth, standeth, helpeth, sufficeth. 

Charity suffereth long, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, seeketh not her 
own, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth in the truth, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, end ure th all things, never faileth, abideth 
forever. 

The little particle of (5v, not iiv) and the word from (frtim, not frfim), 
also them (not thum, nor um) are incorrectly pronounced by. nearly 
everybody. 

po (not u nor Vl) as in composition, opposition, disposition, apoplexy, 
potato, imposition, proposition. 

(ho (not ii nor tl) as in window, meadow, winnow, shadow, pillow, borrow, 
mellow, yellow, narrow, fellow, to-morrow, swallow, <fcc. 

&c (not a nor ii) as in account, accountable, accord, accurse, accuse, <fcc. 

&t (not a nor u) as in attack, attention, attract, attach, attempt, attire, &a 
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tig (not a nor ft) as in aggrieve, aggression, aggrandizement, aggressor, Ac. 

ap (not a uor ti) as in approve, appear, appoint, apprentice, apparel, <fcc, 

&f (not a nor ti) as in affair, affection, afford, affray, affirm, afflict, Ac. 

<R (not dl) as in direct, direction, divulge, diversion, divest, digest, Ac. 

war (w8r, not wfa) as in warrant, warrantable, warran ee, warranty, &c 

taew (w6z, not wtiz). .... January (not Jentirary). 

c#/ (not ctil) as in collect, collision, collateral, collegiate, collide, <fcc. 

2 | folds, holds | ldz, ldz | Id, Id | ldz, ldz | scolds, builds | dz, dz j Id, Id | 
ldz, ldz | scalds, child's | moulds, moulds | ldz, ldc | gilds, gilds 



con (not can) as in contain, content, conceal, condition, convert, convince, 
contrive, consume, condemn, confess, concern, confuse. 

Impulse each syllable, — as iu be-lie£ his-to-ry, ev-e-ry, nom-i-na-tive, com- 
pa-ny, par-ti-ci-ple, in-ter-est, Mas-sa-chu-setts, vic-to-ry, ac-cord-ing, 
a-rith-me-tie, li-bra-ry, per-fum-er-y, rev-o-lu-tion-a-ry, sla-ver-y, 
bra-ve-ry, Man-ches-ter. 

8b (not tib) as in obscure, object, observe, obtain, obtrude, obstacle, obli- 
quity, obnoxious. 

» 

4 j b, g, be, n | e, thy neth, be-neath' || n, S, f, nef | H, nSfu, neph'ew, 
nepli'ew || a, s, as, 8 | €, n, d, sgnd | assSnd, a, n, 1 1 ant, assendant, 

as-cend'ant, as-cend'ant || k, 6, m, kdm | m, e, n, ra&n | kftmni&n, 
sh, u, shu | k5mmenshti, r, a, t | rat, kflmme'nshtirat, oom-men'su-rate, 
com-men'su-rate || k, 5, n, kon | sh, i, shl, konshl | £, n, e*n, kon- 
shien | sh, ft, s, shiis | kon, shl, en, shus | con-sci-en'tious, con-sci-en'- 
tious, con-sci-en'tious, con-sci-en'tious || k, 6, n, k5n sh, £, n, s | 
sh&ns, con'science, con'science, con'science |j k, 6, n, ktin | j, g, jg, 
ktinje | to, % nl, kftnjenf | a, 1, al, kdnjenial 1 1, konjeniall, t, T | ti, kdn- 
jenXalitl, ktfn, je | nl, al, 1, tf | con-ge-ui-al'i-ty, con-ge-ni-al'i-ty, con- 
ge-ni-al'i-ty, con-ge-ni-ai'i-ty || T, n, m, X | 4nl, sh, i, 6hl | Inlsht, a, 
inishia, t | 6, to, inTshXato, r | X, rX, TnXsbfatdiT, in-i'ti-a-to-ry | in-i'ti-a- 
to-ry, in-i'ti-a-to-ry, in-i'ti-a-to-ry, /^ | n, e\ ne, m | o, mo, nemo, 1 1 
8, k, tSk, nemote*k | n, T, nT, nemotSknt | mue'mo-tech-ny, rane'mo- 
tech-ny, mne'rao-tech-ny, mne'mo-tech-ny | in, 6, r, m6r | g, a, j, 

gaj | mtirgaj, mort'gage, mort'gage, raort'gage || p, 1, 8, zh | plezh, 
H, r, Hr | plezhur, a, plezhura, b | 1, bl, plezhurabl, pleas'ur-a-ble 1 1 
p, a, ch, pach | w, u, r, k | wtlrk, pachwurk, patch'woik, patch' work || 
8, kg, £ks, 8 | ekse, j, e, je | Skseje, s, I, s | sis, Sksejesis, ex-e-ge'ais, 
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ex-e-ge'sis || 6, gz, ggz, 6 | n, tin, ggzttn, 11 1 r, ur, Sgz&ntlr, a | t,at, 
Sgz&nurat, ex-on'er-ate | ex-on'er-ate, ex-on'er-ate, ex-on'er-ate, A 1 1 
v > S» g> v »g | n, 8, b, n&8 | vagnes, vague'ness, vague'ness, vague'- 
ness || a, t, I, tf | atT, ft, t, at | atlat, eigbt'y-eight, eight'y-eight, 
eight'y-eight || k, 8, n, k&n | n, e*, t, n$t | ktfnnet, T, ktinn&ti, k | 
ti, t, kiit, k5nngtfkut | Con-nect'i-cut, Con-nect'i-cut, Con-nect'i-cut, 
Con-nect'i-cut || w, a, ch, wach | f, u, 1, ful | w&chful, n, 6, s | n6s, 
w&chfulnes, watch'ful-ness, watch'ful-ness || a, t, th, attb | eighth, 
eighth, A, A II 

Articulate the syllables of each of the following words from left to 
right, then from right to left, then pronounce the word three times, then 
spell it by the letter-names, and then spell it phonetically. 

| du-o-dec'i-mals \ im-pec-ca-bil'i-ty | im-peach'ment | mne-mon'ics | rendez- 
vous^ v.) | ren'dez-vous(n.) | scis'sore | spon-ta-ne'i-ty | sump'tu-ous | suf- 
fi'cient-ly | su-per-sti'tion | swords'man | syl'lo-gism | cher'u-bim | un-so'ci- 
a-ble | *ve'he-ment J qni-es'cence | pyr-o-tech'nics | pin'cush-ion | phil-o-pe'- 
na | phi-lol'o-gist | phleg-mat'ic | fau'Get | bel-lig'er-ent | ad-ju-di-ca'tion 
a-rael-io-ra'tion | mel-lif'lu-ous | en-co'mi-um | eu-lo'gi-um | rec're-an-cy 
ar-chi-pel'a-goes | ig-no'ble | pan-de-mo 'ni-um | cen-trif'u-gal | cen-trip'e- 
tal | un-fath'om-a-ble | in-sa'ti-a-ble f an-ni-hi-la'tion | in-ex'or-a-ble | an-i- 



gooBe'(g6zy 
eq'ui-page 



niad-ver'sion | in-dom'i-ta-ble | in-dis'pu-ta-ble | hos'pi-ta-ble 
ber-ry | fragfmen-ta-ry | gas(^os)-om'e-ter | ex-ac'er-bate 
e'qui-poise j bron-ehi'tis | def'i-cit | a'er-o-naut | io'te-gral | lam'en- 
ta-ble | le'ni-ent | leg'is-la-tive | loalA'some | main'ten-ance | vin'di-ca-tive | 
te-leg'ra-phist | te-leg'ra-phy | sub-si'dence | pre'sci-ence | po-lo-naise' | pho- 
togjra-phist | per'emp-to-ry | o-ro-tund' | Pal'es-tlne | obli-ga-to-ry | na'sal 
(zal) | nau'seous (shus) | mech'an-ist | in-ter-ro-ga'tion | cem'ent (n.) | ce- 
ment' (v.) | de-crease' | us'ed (yuzd) \ syl-lab-i-ca'tion || 

In our syllabication we have followed Worcester or Webster as author- 
ity. If, however, words were divided as their parts* are impulsed, the fol- 
lowing would be syllabicated as given below : — 

Tran-sit'(mA)-ion (un) | co-a-lit'(/&A)-ion (tin) | tu-it'(t«A)ion | in-it'(wA)- 



ial | in-it'(t*A)-i-a-tion 
ion(wn) | par'ti-ctp-le 
con-sig(**)-nee', <fcc, <fcc. 



di-vis'(vfeA)-ion | pre-cis'(cizA)-ion | pe-tit'(tf*A)- 
in-ju-dic'(<£&A)-iou8(fc)-ne88 | in-it'(i*A)-i-a-tc-ry | 



No one can better understand the importance of repetition than the 
teacher. Especially is this the case if the home-culture of the children 
is neglected, and their habits outside the school-room are loose and 
aimless. In fact, not only in school-work, -not only in childhood, but 
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in every pursuit, and at all periods of life, we witness a perpetual, tireless 
repetition, repetition, line upon line, line upon line. This is necessarily 
so. While ouf schools, as a general rule, are well supplied with excellent 
text-books and helps, there is an important matter lying at the very foun- 
dation of reading, recitation, declamation, and conversation, that has been 
sadly and universally neglected, simply from the want of a pleasant, com- 
plete system of vocal culture, that, at once, presents an almost endless 
variety of drill-exercises upon the elementary sounds of our language, 
and, at the same time, combines interest, rhythm, zest, and enthusiasm with 
usefulness. We believe that the system of vocal culture presented in these 
pages will satisfy the above want, and that a few minutes 9 drill each day, 
in our several grades of schools, under the direction of a true teacher, 
will be of incalculable value in improving the reading, general recitations, 
declamations, and conversation. The benefits will go beyond the school- 
room. No better exercises can be presented to those who have a weak- 
ness or impediment in their speech. 

Each pupil should possess a book containing these drill-exercises, that no 
time may be lost in transcribing them upon the black-board, and, what is of 
infinite more importance, that the pupiVs eyes may not be strained or 
overtaxed by intense watching for measures and accent-marks upon a 
surface at quite a distance, and often glaring with reflected light. 

Having thus suffixed owe preface, we most respectfully 



§t&lt*U tft*0* §90*0 

TO THB 

OFFICERS, TEACHERS, AND PUPILS 

or THB 

SCHOOLS OP OUR WHOLE COUNTRY. 



2 | 5, d | a, da | a, dQ | A-dieu', A-dieu' || 

3|fi,l,fil|b,11,r|t, hurt, filbftrt | j,a, j5 |m,fi,n 
8, chSs, m&nchgs 1 1, H, r | tttr, m&nchSstllr, /^ 



mSn, ch, 5 | 



Al-bert J. | Man-ches-ter. II 
Pbovidbwob, B. I., 1874. 
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The following sentences are arranged in such a manner as to gradually in- 
troduce new subjects into the work of the class. Many of the sentences are 
from standard English and American authors, although few quotation marks 
are used . 

Simple Sentences, — containing only subjects and predicates. — 1. School begins. 
3. James has come. 3. Dogs barked. 4. Snow had fallen. 5. John will 
forget. 6. He will have gone. 7. They are forsaken. 8. Iron has been 
melted. 9. Stars were twinkling. 10. Who had been sleepingP 11. Promises 
must be kept. 13. March. 13. Halt 14. Will he come? 15. We could ' 
have staid. 16. You will be wanting. 17. Whispering is forbidden. 18. To 
whisper is forbidden. 19. Studying is required. 20. To study is required. 

Simple Sentences,— introducing the simple adjective element.— \. Cold winds 
may chill. 2. Soft musiCwill please. 3. The old house remains. 4. A boy 
may be running. 5. An apple might have fallen. 6. Mild weather will 
come. 7. Wealthy men should give. 8. The large house might have been 
painted. 9. Should grey hairs be respected P 10. The wise are honored. 
11. The young must listen. 13. May every person learn? 

Simple Sentences, — introducing the copula and attribute.— -1. Henry is the boy. 
2. He was a painter. 3. He may be a merchant. 4. The way. was long. 

5. Foxes are cunning. 6. He might have* been a smart lawyer. 7. George 
Washington was elected president. 8. The PMgrims were called Puritans. 
9. The old man has become a confirmed invalid. 10. Little Mary was con- 
sidered a smart girl. 11. The wise are the good. 12. Are they wiseP 
13. Was ho well? 14. It is I. 15. Thou fall est a blessed martyr. 16. The 
milk is turning sour. 17. He has been growing fleshy. 18. She looked pale. 
19. The air felt cold. ' * 

Simple Sentences,— introducing the possessive case. - 1. William's father will 
come. 2. His old horse was walking. 3. The English sailor's hat might 
have been lost. 4. My brother-in-law's residence is palatial. 5. Boston is 
Dr. Franklin's native place. 6. Providence was Roger Williams's home.. 
7.* Your opportunities are excellent. 8. Morning's golden light is broaking. 
9. Charles's drawing is admired. 10. The old man's hearing is good. 

Simple Sentences,— introducing words in apposition.— I. John, the coachman,, 
was hurt. 2. Mr. Smith, the carpenter, may be living. 3. Paul, the Apostle, 
had been imprisoned. 4. Henry, the scholar, was crowned king. 5. Our 
country's sixteenth president, Abraham Lincoln, was considered a martyr. 

6. Whom have they elected chairman? 

Simple Sentences, -introducing simple objective elements. — 1. We saw John.. 
2. I have driven that horse. 3. He will shut this door. 4. Who had opened 
it? 5. They may take a ride. 6. Whom did you see? 7. Stephen's younger 
brother has had the old gentleman's spectacles. 8. Bring that book. 9. Who 
has been using this? 10. See that rocket. 11. We could hoar an unusual 
noise. 13. Take that. 13. Our little party could hear the singing birds. 

Simple Sentences,— introducing simple adverbial elements. — 1. The sun shone 

6 
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brightly. 9. Will he return immediately P They have gone away. 4. March 
on. 5. lie was very flick. 0. Where has he goneP 7. Their trees were grow- 
ing rather slowly. 8. The old house still remains. 9. The horse stood quite 
still. 10. The young birds, were very much frightened. 11. Flowers are peep- 
ing out everywhere. 12. The slothful seldom respect themselves. 13. The 
Israelites passed over safely. 14. France was formerly called Gaul. 15. He 
received us somewhat formally. 16. I will see him again. 

Simple Sentences, - introducing adjective phrases.— I. Tints of beauty paint 
the sky. 9. The time for study is past. 3. The love of money is the root of 
all evil. 4. The inhabitants of Finland are called Finns. 5, The acorn of 
small size, became a giant oak. 6. The brother of Richard the king, 
usurped the throne* 7. The house under the hill was burned. 

Simple Sentences,— introducing adverbial phrases. — 1. We will take a walk 
in the morning. 9. They may have ridden through the town. 3. A treaty of 
peace was signed at Paris. 4. They have rushed through like a hurricane. 
5. The hat may be too large for him. 6. He spoke with the proper accent. 
7. The water will be too cold for bathing. 8. France was called Gaul in an- 
cient times. 9. Tbo world is bright before thee. 

Inseparable Adverbial Phrases.— I. He exerted himself in vain. 9. At 
length the physician came. 3. Will you bring me the book by and by? 
4. Hand in hand the little pair moved on. 5. They met the enemy face to 
face. 6. It made him a little uneasy at first. 7. They turned the timber end 
for end. 8. 1 have repeated it again and again. 9. The noise ceased all at 
once. 

Simple Sentences,— -introducing independent elements*— 1. O, I am so glad of 
it! 2. Alas, they are all gone! 3. Halloo, where are you going now? 
4. James, bring me the hammer. 5. William, where have you been? 6. Fame! 
I care not for fame. 7. The Pilgrim Fathers, where are theyP 8. Proud city 
of the waters, thou art doomed. 

Simple Sentences, — introducing co-ordinate conjunctions.— I. I saw James and 
John. 9. 1 saw James or John. 3. I ,did not see James but John. 4. My 
days and nights were filled with joy and peace. 5. The fox ran across the 
meadow and up the hill. 6. I and my father are one. 

Compound Sentences.— 1. I will go and he may remain. 2. He must walk 
but we shall ride. 3. I should have called John but he came of his own ac* 
cord. 4. I will see his parents or you may speak to them about their son's ad- 
vancement. 5. He will not go nor will he send his brother. 6. All dread 
death, yet few prepare for it. 7. Reason frequently errs, whereas instinct sel- 
dom mattes a mistake. 8. He has failed, yet he strives manfully on against ■ 
all obstacles. 

Mine, Thine, Ours, Yours, Hers, etc.— I. You have your plan and I have 
mine. 9. I will take my method and you may use yours. 3. Thine is the 
kingdom. 4. Mary has brought her work, but Lucy has left hers. 5. I will 
sell my land, but I will not buy theirs. 6. This house is ours. 7. I would not 
change my place for his. 

Complex Sentences, — introducing adjective clauses.— I. The man wfco was siqk 
has returned. [The sick man has returned.] 9. The soldier, whose arm was 
amputated, has not returned to the army. 3. The lady whom we just met is 
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my cousin's wife. 4. Those four books which were lying on the desk are 
readers. 5. The birds which we now hear are called gold-finches. 6. Did 
yon see the carriage and harness that "were exhibited at the fairP 7. Who, 
that respects himself, would do such things P 8. I will take such things as 
are brought. 9. I will take such things as you bring. 10. The grave where 
he is buried is in yonder church-yard. 11. We knew the very minute when 
he left the city. 13. We were present on the day when the assembly met. 

Complex Sentences, — introducing adverbial clauses.— -1. I will go when you 
return. 2. He has just gone where the climate is more agreeable to him. 3. I 
heard groans as I approached the house. 4. When you hear his footsteps, 
open the door. \ Will he come if the rain ceases ? 6. He will come unless 
the train is delayed. 7. The tired soldiers stopped wherever night overtook 
them. 8. The birds flew off as soon as we came in sight. 9. I will go pro- 
vided you remain. 10. He hurried because the storm increased. 11. We 
must hasten, as the darkness is increasing very rapidly. 12. We gave up the 
chase for the sun was fast sinking behind the western hills. 

Complex Sentences,— introducing subjective clauses.— I. That he was suffering 
from hunger was well known. 2. How a seed becomes a plant is a great 
mystery. 3. Where the pirates have concealed their ill-gotten booty will soon 
be discovered. 4. When the trial will occur is very uncertain on account of 
the judge's illness. 5. That we must do it is certain. 6. That it was his work 
was easily seen. 7. " Can he succeed P ,1 is the question. 

Complex Sentences,— introducing objective clauses.— 1. We hope that you will 
return soon. 2. I heard that that vessel was lost at sea. 3. I know that ray 
Redeemer liveth. 4. He said, " I care not for glory. 19 5. " I do not care for 
renown," he said. 6. I cannot imagine why be is absent. 7. My cousin's 
cousin knows where the berries are thickest 8. Do you know when the train 
will be due in Boston P 9. " You now see," he remarked, •' how this may be 
done." 

Complex Sentences, — introducing attributive clauses.— I. The rumor is that he 
is wounded. 2. The report is that the fire is now raging fearfully. 8. The 
question is, '• Can he succeed ?" 4. The reason is, he does not try. 5. The 
question is, •• Where can we find itP*' 

Complex Sentences,— introducing apposUive clauses.— I. The fact that he was 
sick prevented his return. 2. The rumor that the vessel had been lost was 
very extensively circulated. 3. I had an impressiom that it could not be 
done. 4. That old hymn, " 1 would not live alway," was written by Muhlen- 
burg. 5. The question, "Can he succeed ?" is now discussed in the papers. 
6 You know the proverb, " Time and tide wait for no man. 1 ' 

Which.— I. Which is the best apple P 2. Which book has been found ? 
3. Which will he takeP 4. I did not know which road led to my friend's 
house. 5. The horse which was lame has now fully recovered. 6. This is 
not the axe which I lent you. 

That.—\. That book was lost 2. That is the man. 3. These are the men 
that live in those houses. 4. He is the owner of a dog that cost one hundred 
dollars. & I saw the horse that he bought. 6. I hope that you are well. 
7. He started early that he might be in season. 8. That he did not improve 
that opportunity was the reason that he failed. 9. That boy said that that that 
that that girl parsed was not that that that that gentleman meant. 
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What— I. What is wanted of me? 2. 'What do /ou expect of him? 
3. What books are needed P 4. What road shall I take? 5. I know what will 
happen. 6. I fully believe what he says. 7. What he spends for cigars would 
clothe him. 8. Whatyoa promise is no child's play. 9. What! have you re- 
turned so soonP 10. What do you call it? 11. What, could ye not watch 
with meonehourP 12. What! what! what does this mean? 13. What if it 
rain to-morrow, I shall go. 14. What by saving, and what by hard work, he 
accumulated a fortune. 

As. — 1. I will examine such books as are sent to me. 2. He can do the same 
as his brother did. 3. He may have as many as he can find. 4. I will buy as 
much as I can pay for. 5. James is coming home as soon 9s he finishes his 
work. 6. The men cheered as the general rode by. 7. He talks just as his 
father did. 8. I will start early, as I am a little lame. 9. He is as tall as his 
brother. 10. You should speak as you think. 11. Tired as I was, I still 
trudged along. 12. I do not like such answers as those which you give. 
13. He was regarded as a good man. 14. They employed him as clerk. 15. I 
regarded him as a good man. 16. He is not so foolish as to say it. 17. Strong 
as they were, they could notbreaK it. 18. I have seen him make such bargains 
as would amaze one. 19. As for John, he is a good boy. 20. Be as kind as 
John. 21. Be so kind as to oblige me. 

Infinitives.— I. I came to listen. 2. He attends school to learn. 3. He tried 
to speak. 4. I heard him speak. 5. I told them to go. 6. We saw them fall. 
7. I am ready to hear you. 8. 1 felt it tremble. 9. They were about to move 
away. 10. I grieve to^hear of your ill fortune. 11. He fell to rise no more. 
12. It looked good enough to eat. 13. He is supposed to have gone. 14. He 
tried to retreat, but to retreat was impossible. 15. He tried to do this, to walk 
backward with his eyes closed. 16. To study faithfully is to be wise. 17. For 
one to steal is base. 18. He ordered the horse to be saddled. 19. He listened 
to hear what was said. 20. He is too idle to learn. 21. Teach me to know 
what others are. 22. Let him sit alone. 23. Ho was anxious to learn to sing. 
24. She was too anxious to learn to be idle. 25. He did not know which way 
to turn. 26. He knew when he ought to go. 27. He has enough to eat- 28. I 
knew him to be a brave man. 29. I hardly know what to say. 

Participles. — 1. I heard someone stepping slowly along the walk 2. We 
saw the celebrated trotting horse walking over the ground. 3. We saw a 
tired soldier sitting by the wayside eating his dinner. 4. The farmer had three 
sheep killed by the dogs. 5. He still lives loved and respected by all. 
6. Having finished his business, he departed forthwith. 7. They attempted 
one foolish thing, walking backward with their eyes closed. 8. He was 
known without being seen. 9. He cannot walk far without tiring. 10. She 
cannot work long without getting tired. 11. Whistling a lively tune, he left 
us. 12. I did not know of his being sick. 13. Having been disappointed in 
regard to his plans, he became melancholy. 

Nouns ftsed absolutely. — 1. The sun having set, we returned. 2. The chair 
being broken, we removed it. 4$. The storm ceasing, we again started. 
4. The anchor having been lost, our vessel drifted upon the rocks. 

Expletives and other Introductory Words. — 1. There was a strange, murmur- 
ing sound wafted to our ears from the tall pines. 2. There is no night there. 
3. There was some trouble about it. 4. There will be a new house built on 
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this lot soon. 5. It is wise for him to study diligently. 6. It is well to prove 
all things. 7. There are many tall trees there. 8. It is foolish to waste one's 
time. 9. Let there be light. 10. May there be no hard feeling between yon. 

1. Now Jacob's well was there. 2. Well, I thought so. 3. Why, he must 
be crazy. 4. Truly, God is good to Israel. 5. Yerily, I say unto you, that this 
generation shall not pass. 

Nouns denoting time* value, measure* distance, quantity and direction— I, We 
waited ten days. 2. The book is worth a dollar. 3. We rode fifty miles that 
day. 4. We were a, little tired. 5. What! could ye not watch with me one 
hourP 6. He gave his father a house two stories high, and was not. a penny 
the poorer for it. 7. They walked north, twenty miles the first day, and were 
not any lame. 8. He is not any better. 

Than.—\. James is taller than John. 2. Any house is better than none. 
3. My aunt had no more than a life annuity. 4. 1 have more than be. 5. Who 
forgets the more than Homer of his ageP 6. Beelzebub, than whom Satan 
except, none higher sat 7. I would rather go myself than ask him. 

Compound Passive Verbs. — 1. This should not be lost sight of. 2. All objec- 
tions are now done away with. 3. The physician bad been sent for. 4. The 
general had been written to. 5. He was laughed at by the others. 

Verba, active inform, passive in signification. — 1. Your poem reads well. 
2. The field ploughs easily. 3. Wheat sells for a dollar a bushel. 4. The fort- 
ress is now building. 

Idiomatic and Peculiar Constructions. — 1. The longer we wait, the harder the 
storm rages. 2. The deeper the well the cooler the water. 3. Itfis as respec- 
table to be a mechanic as a lawyer. 4. No person has ever ascended this 
mountain that I am aware of. 5 You may take all there is. 6. It is more 
unpleasant to be rejected, than not to he chosen. 7. I asked him his opinion. 
8. He was asked his opinion. 0. I like it all the better for that 10. This in- 
formation "as derived from upwards of two hundred volumes. 11. Which- 
ever road you take will lead you to the city. 12. He closed the shutters, which 
darkened the room. 13. I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon than such a 
Roman. 14. You do take my life when you do take the means whereby I live. 
15. I wafc not aware of his being in the city. 16. It 's no playing you 're about. 
17. They deemed each other oracles of the law. 18. He had as much left 
him as John. 19. They knew when to go. 20. Away with such a fellow from 
the earth. 21. This land is my own. 22. He knew better than to go. 23. He 
had ever so many marbles. 24. God save you all save one. 25. The boy has 
more excuses than can be considered in an hour. 26. Whoever may oppose, 
I shall keep on in this course. 27. Excuse me tin's once. 28. The frost turned 
the foliage brown. 29. Let there be light. 30. I tell you what, my friend, I 
will not forget that. 31. Where there's a will, there's a way. 32. The faint- 
ing child did not come to for nearly an hour. 33. Forty and six years was 

this temple in building. 34. He must needs go through Samaria. 35. I was 
taught astronomy. 36. None knew him but to love him. 37. The argument, 
to be sure* is a good one- 38. We will make the effort cost what it may. 
39. He ran the moment he saw the officer. 40. Alas for -the poor vessel that 
is driven upon those rocks ! 41. He has been the chairman, and is likely to 
remain so. 43. There 's no fireside, howsoe'er defended, but has one vacant 
chair. 43. May a merciful Providence protect you. 44. O, that those lips 
had language. 45. Let there be no strife oetween you. 46. Lot them go home 
if they will. 47. May a merciful Providence guide you. 
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Teacher. What is a fraction P 

Pupil. A fraction is one or more of the parts or pieces into which anything 
is broken or separated. If I should throw a glass dish upon the pavement it 
would undoubtedly break into a great many pieces ; any one or any number of 
which would be a fraction of the dish. 

T. You may actually do what you have supposed, place in my hand one of 
the pieces, and tell me what part of the dish it is. 

P. I can break the dish most certainly into a multitude of pieces, and I can 
placo one of them in your hand, but I cannot tell what part of the dish it is, 
only that it ia & fractional part. Its name or denomination I am unable to 
give. 

T. What you have said is very true. You may define a denominational 
fraction. 

P. A denominational fraction is one or more of the equal parts of anything. 
If I break a dishjinto equal parts, the very number of the parts suggests the 
name to be used in speaking of them.. Thus, if the number of parts is six, the 
denomination is sixths ; if the number of equal parts is seventeen, the name 
used in speaking of them is seventeenths. 

T. As we can only be interested in denominational fractions in our study of 
Arithmetic^ we will accept your definition of the same, and proceed to consider 
their written expressions. The expression must necessarily consist of how 
many parts? 

P. Two. One part to denote the denomination and the other the number 
of that denomination. 

T. How is a fraction expressed? 

P. Figures are commonly employed, though the expression is by no means 
limited solely to their use. If I wish to express three of the four equal parts 
of .anything, I may employ the figures 3 and 4; the 3 to denote the number and 
the 4 the denomination of the parts. They are written thus, — 1, the figure 
above the line is called the numerator because it numbers the parts, and the 
one below the line is the denominator because it names the parts. The same 
fraction might be expressed thus, — 3 fourths, the figure "3" numbering the 
parts as before, and the word " fourths " stating the denomination. The frac- 
tion might take an entirely verbal expression, as, three-fourths. 

T. Very well, I am pleased to observe that you have such a clear notion 
of the relation these two parts of a fractional expression bear to each other; 
that they are not unlike the following, —S3, or 5 yd., or 4 oz., &o., &c.,— the one 
part expressing the number and the other the denomination. I have frequently 
seen pupils who had about " done up " the study of Arithmetic, and who 
could with astonishing rapidity tell the part or the per cent, that S cts. is of 5 
cts. 5 oranges, is of 8 oranges, $9 is of $11, &c, — but who found it quite im- 

9 5 5 8 9 u 

possible to tell the per oent that is of — , — is of — , — is of — . 

1000 1000 n n 17 17 

They could not bear the idea of leaving the 1000% U's, and 17's out in the 
cold ; they thought it really essential to use them somewhere and somehow. 
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P. Yes, I see ; I have been caught in the same way myself. If my teacher 
asked me what per cent f is of |, I used to say M three-eighths is %hree-eighths 
of five-eighths of eight-fifths of three-eighths of " well, I have al- 
most forgotten the rest of it,— but, then, I thought I must use the denomina- 
tors, any way, must put in all the figures, and I confess I was not a little be- 
wildered a great part of 4he time. 

T. Somebody must have been to blame beside yourself, I think ; but, then, 
we will make no insinuations, for a reflection, yon know, even of light, is sel- 
dom agreeable, and in this particular case the unpleasantness might have too 
personal an aim. You have such a clear comprehension of what a fraction 
really is, as well as of its expression, namely, that the former is one or more of 
the equal parts of anything, and the latter is but the drawing or representation 
of the former.— that we may use the term, fraction, to designate either; it 
cannot be well avoided, though the distinction is vital. The Arithmetics 
speak of common fractions. Will you tell me what a common fraction isP 

P. A common fraction is one or more of the equal parts of anything. It is 
found by separating anything, considered as a unit, into any number of equal 
parts and taking the desired number of those parts. 

T. You have heard of the various classes of common fractions, without 
doubt, such as proper, improper, compound, complex, &c. Now, I have a basket 
of nice apples sitting by my table, and here is a knife which you may freely 
use, so you will be kind enough to place upon my table a proper fraction of an 
apple. 

P. Here is a perfect apple. I will cut it into eight equal pieces and place 
five of them upon your table. It will be a proper fraction of an apple, bo- 
cause it is less than a whole apple, and, if expressed, the numerator is less 
than the denominator. Hence the definition, — a proper fraction is one whose 
numerator is less than its denominator. 

P. How did you divide the apple into eight equal parts P That is, what 
was yonr plan of division ? 

P. I first cut the apple into two equal parts, then each of those parts into 
two equal parts, making four pieces, then each of those pieces into two equal 
parts, making the eight in all. 

T. Yon may now give the general directions for obtaining a proper fraction 
of anything. 

P. Divide the thing, whatever it is, into any number of equal parts, and 
take or express any number of the parts less than the whole. If I divide the 
unit into ten equal parts, any number of those pieces less than ten will be a 
proper fraction. 

T. These five equal pieces lying upon my table are the numerator, I sup- 
pose, will you show me the denominator P 

P. Why, no sir, those five pieces are not the numerator, they are the frac- 
tion itself; and, as for the denomination, that was determined upon in my 
own mind before the apple was even cut at all Again, allow me to say that 
the terms numerator and denominate! are applied only to the expressed 
form. 

T. I am glad to notice that your convictions are so well grounded. What 
is an improper fraction P 
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P. An improper fraction is one whose numerator is equal to or greater 
than its denominator. 

T. I will remove these pieces from my table, and yon may place there an 
improper fraction of an apple. 

P. I might place upon the table an undivided apple, which, surely, would 
be an improper fraction; hut as the very term, fraction, conveys the idea of a 
separation into parts, I will cut one of the apples into some number of equal 
pieces, as six, for instance, and place them all upon your table. This fraction, 
if expressed in the ordinary way, would have the figure 6 for both numera- 
tor and denominator. 

T. You may, then, state generally how an improper fraction is obtained. 

P. If but a single thing is separated into parts, I must take or express all of 
them. If each of several similar units is divided into the same number of 
equal parts, the number of parts taken or expressed must equal or exceed those 
of one of the units. For instance, if I tike three apples from the basket, and 
cut each into four equal pieces, I must take or express, at least, four of them, 
or I can take as many more as I please. If I express eleven of the parts, the 
numerator is the number 11, and the denominator is 4. 

T. What is a compound fraction? 

P. A compound fraction is a fraction of a fraction. 

T. You may get a compound fraction of an apple. 

P. I must first get a fraction of an apple, and then, of course, I must get a 
fraction of this fraction. 1 will cut an apple into two equal parts, one ot 
which is one-half the apple ; I will then cut this one part into three equal 
pieces, one of which evidently is one-third of the one-half, — a compound frac- 
tion according to the definition. 

T. You may get i of 1 of an apple. 

P. I must get the three-fourths first, which I do by cutting the apple into 
four equal pieces and taking three of them. If I should then take two of the 
three pieces, I would be in possession of two-thirds of the three-fourths of the 
apple,— or one-half of it. Or, I might cut each one of the three pieces into 
three equal parts and tqke two parts of each division, making six parts in all, 
equal to six-twelfths or one-half of the apple. 

2*. What is a complex fraction? 

P. A complex fraction is one that has a fraction or mixed number for its 
numerator, or denominator, or both. 

T. You may get a complex fraction of an apple. 

P. I cut an apple into two equal parts and place one of the pieces upon your 
table, I then cut the other piece into two equal parts and place one of them 
upon your table with the other piece;— the complex fraction is H halves. I 
might separate an apple into five equal parts and take three of the pieces and 

3} 
three-fourths of another piece ;— the complex fraction would be — . 

5 

21 What is a mixed number? * 

P. A mixed number consists of a whole number and a fraction. If I re- 
move three apples from the basket to your table, then- take another from the 
basket, cut it into six equal parts and put five of the pieces with the three ap- 
ples, the mixed number upon the table will be three and five-sixths. 
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T. What is a decimal fraction P 

P. A decimal fraction is one or more of some power of ten equal parts of 
anything. The first power of 10 is 10, the. second power of 10 is 100, the third 
power is 1000, the fourth power is 10,000, &c. •Hence, to obtain a decimal 
fraction of anything, I mast separate it into 10, or 100, or 1,000, &c, equal 
parts ; or to use a shorl, comprehensive term, I must separate it into some 
power of ten equal parts. All decimal fractions, of course, are common frac- 
tions; but all common fractions are not decimal fractions any more than all 
rectangles are squares, or all animals are quadrupeds, though no one will dis- 
pute that all quadrupeds are animals, and all squares are rectangles. A deci- 
mal fraction is no more peculiar than a proper fraction ; the former requires a 
division of the unit into particular parts, while the latter requires a particular 
number of the parts into which the unit is divided. One has particular 
reference to the denomination of the parts, the other to the number of parts. 

7 87 

The following fractions : , — , are not only decimal fractions, but they are 

10 100 

common fractions, also simple fractions, and proper fractions. The chief dis- 
tinction, then, between a common and a decimal fraction is expressed in the 
definition.— that a common fraction is found by separating a unit into any num- 
ber of equal parts, and a decimal fraction is obtained by separating a unit 
into some power often equal parts. Thus far, I have been considering the frac- 
tions themselves, — if it were needful, I might say just a word in reference to 
their expression. Common fractions, when expressed, require a written de- 
nominator, while decimal fractions may be expressed with or without a de- 
nominator. If the denominator is written, the expression is properly a deci- 
mal as well as a common fraction ; if the denominator is not written, the ex- 
pression is a decimal, requiring the use of the decimal point (•) ; and the de- 
nominator is understood to be the figure 1 followed by as many ciphers as there 
are decimal places in the expression. 

T. Thank you. Does multiplying the terms of a fraction by the same 
number change its value P 

P. It does not, because it increases the number of the parts expressed, in 
the same ratio as it diminishes their size or value. 

T, Does dividing the terms of a fraction by the same number change its 
value P 

P. It does not, because it increases the size or value of the parts expressed, 
in the same ratio as it diminishes their number. 

T. Why do you invert the divisor, or, rather, why do you invert the terms 
of the divisor in dividing by a fraction P 

P. Because the analysis or reasoning places the divisor in that position. 
Example: Divide five-sevenths by two- thirds. Analysis: one-third is con r 
tained in 1, three times, it must be* contained in five-sevenths of one, five- 
sevenths of three times ; and taw-thirds is contained one-half of five sevenths 

6 8 15 

of three times = — X — = — . Ans. 

7 2 14 

Analysis: One-third is contained in 1, three times; ftwthirds must be con- 
7 
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brined in one, one-half of three times, = three-halves; and two-thirds most be 
contained in five-Beyenths, five-sevenths of one-half of three times 

6 a 15 
m = — of — = — . Ans. 

7 2 14 

Analysis : Five-sevenths divided by 1 = five-sevenths, five-sevenths divided 
by one-third = thre*3 times five-sevenths, and five-sevenths divided by two- 

3 5 15 

thirds = one-half of three times five-sevenths = — X — = — . Ans. 

2 7 14 

Analysis : Five-sevenths divided by a unit (one-third) of the divisor = 
three times five-sevenths, and divided by the two units (ta>o-thir<ls) of th° 

l 5 3 5 15 

divisor = — of 3 X — = — X — = — * Ans 

a 7 2 7 14 

Hence :— Multiplying the numerator of the dividend by the denominator of 
the divisor shows how many times a unit of the divisor is contained in 
the given dividend, which result, of course, is as many times too large as there 
are units in the given divisor; therefore, the numerator of the dividing frac- 
tion, must be turned from its place above to a place below the line in the 
solution. 

3X6 3 5 15 

First step — ; second step X — = — . Ans. 

7 2 7 14 

Again.— Reduce the fractions to a common denominator. % 

6 16 2 14 16 14 16 

— = — — = — J = 15-^-14 = — . Ans. 

7 21 3 21 21 21 14 

All this is equivalent to multiplying the numerator of the dividend by the 
denominator of the divisor, and the denominator of the dividend by the 
numerator of the divisor, hence, is equivalent to inverting the terms of the 
divisor, and proceeding as in multiplication. • 

Too many of our pupils, even when they have completed the Grammar 
School Course, have but a shallow comprehension of fractions. In fhct, 
they seem to have no ability to look beyond the forms, the mere shadows of 
fractions, and dwell familiarly among realities. Who is to blame for this, as 
well as for many other things not thoroughly, vigorously mastered^ in our 
schools, is a question of serious importance. 

If this simple conversation upon the nature and expression of fractions, will 
awaken in anybody's mind a new interest, or an increased desire for thorough 
work, the object of the writer will have been accomplished. 
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SPELLING.— 1200 Words. 

» 

We do not propose to discourse upon the importance of spelling, for that is 
conceded by everybody. Neither shall we discuss the various methods of con- 
ducting a spelling exercise, for any earnest teacher will devise ways and 
means of doing anything he is heartily interested in, and will give no rest to 
his inventive genius until success is achieved. If the plans of recitation so 
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successfully practiced in the schools of A, B, and C, are not adapted to his 
peculiar grade of pupils, he will try others. We have no pet plan to intrude 
upon any one's notice. We are convinced, however, that the plan which 
holds the words in contact with the eyes of the pupil more than any other, and 
that fills his ears with distinctly pronounced syllables more than any other, 
must receive the highest premium for excellence; and.to it, whatever it is, and 
by whomsoever invented, we award the medal of superiority. 

So far as the preparing of the lessons is concerned, we have favored what is 
familiarly known in our schools as the absorbing method. This method we 
illustrate in the following way : — by holding a slate in a horizontal position 
with as much water upon it as the frame will keep in check, and removing 
the water by absorbing it with a sponge. It the sponge is barely brought in 
contact with the wator and is immediately removed, the water will still re- 
main upon the slate though this act might be repeated hundreds of times. 
The sponge must be held in contact tviUi the water until it has absorbed enough 
to fill every pore. So in studying a spelling lesson — the attention, undivided at- 
tention — the two bright eyes must not only be brought in contact with the 
words, but they must be held there until tJhey absorb or drink in the very'forms of 
the words and indelibly stamp them upon the rctina t so that when the teacher 
pronounces a word of the lesson, the pupil will at once recognize it, will have 
just as vivid a picture of it before his mind's eye as he would have of the ob- 
jects, horse or kite, should his teacher pronounce those words. 

In spelling English words, the eye and not the ear sits mainly in judgment. 
This being true, no pupil can properly study a spelling lesson and at the same 
time employ his eyes in a curious inspection of things in general. Give to me the 
clear, quick, confiding, expressive eyes of my pupils, and I will assure you <( 
square, honest, satisfactory results, both in behavior and lessons. 

In the following exercises, some words may oe several times repeated. 
Those who object to tnat are not obliged to use them but once. We find that 
the Scripture repetition of " seventy times seven" works well in our schools. 

Words used in the examination of candidates for admission to the Provi- 
dence High School : — 

1858. — Osseous, lassitude, pavilion, piebald, maguey, mechlin, trisyllable, 
apocryphal, glycerine, chrysolite, ossicle, lacerate, postillion, calipers, zeugma, 
styptic, proselyte, epaulet, diarrboetic, apocalyptic. 

1859.— Schedule, symmetry, piquancy, parachute, Huguenot, hemorrhage, 
guaiacum, porphyry, restaurateur, isothermal, chalybeate, lachrymal, ery- 
sipelas, gherkin, saccharine, empyreal, idiosyncrasy, puncheon, chirurgeon, 
dishabille. 

1860. — Benefited, trafficking, syzygy, eleemosynary, porticos, mottoes, pome- 
granate, pyramid, wallet, vermilion, shoeing, sycophant, hydraulic, defama- 
tory, macerate, vacillate, piquancy, miniature, ineligible, congeries. 

1861.— Physical, pellicle, placable, docible, forcible, autopsy, poignancy, 
malmsey, appreciate, propitiate, habiliment, supplement, vegetate, cogitate, 
tranquillity, humility, debasing, .embracing, panegyric, crystallize, chrysolite, 
syllable, sillabub, cylinder, symmetry, pursuivant, permeate, vervain, hirsute, 
supercilious, hemorrhoids, architrave, synecdoche, blasphemous, porphyry, 
exhilarate, scintillate, sciolist, equipage, sacrilegious, amaryllis, amphictyonic, 
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barratry, colocynth, diachylon, empyreal, erysipelas, idiosyncrasy, ichneu- 
mon, achievement. 

1862.— Piercing, physician, siege, feud, hypocrisy, pleurisy, impressible, im- 
possible, . excrescence, eviscerate, irascible, scythe, effervescence, scissurc, 
avalanche, parachute, zoophyte, zephyr, colleague, colloquy, rarefy, clarify, 
iterate, litigate, aqueduct, equipage, liquefy, liquable, reminiscence, callous, 
sieve, revenue, negotiate, associate, ingratiate, insatiate, social, martial, gla- 
cial, sciential, fallacious, spacious, aqueous, dubious, osseous, serious, terrify, 
pommel, superficies, anchoret. 

1863.— Elixir, zephyr, feasible, forcible, proximate, desperate, synchronical, 
conceptacle, conventicle, buoyancy, hypocrisy, flagitious, malicious, testaceous, 
fallacious, supplement, increment, crystalline, cylinder, idiosyncrasy, 
permeate, pursuivant, pursuance, architrave, archetype, phylactery, 
diaphanous, epiphany, surcharge, peripneumony, paregoric, omniscient, 
niche, cuneiform, sibylline, orthoepy, inoculate, innocuous, ineligible, cynical, 
ventricle, architect, commercial, controversial, Ecclesiastes, strategic, 
schedule, collateral, therapeutics, gases. 

1864. — Patrol, utensil, crystalline, feud, recluse, profuse, irresistible, 
negotiate, annunciate, vitreous, spurious, predicate, deprecate, syllogism, 
sillahub, architect, strychnine, architrave, catechumen, chrysolite, amphic- 
tyoniu, eleemosynary, ipecacuanha, Huguenot, halcyon, syzygy, wbylline, in- 
fringement, vermilion, weevils, murrain, chalybeate, guaiacum, katydid, os- 
sicle, euthanasy, esoteric, cachexy, thraldom, surcharge, rebellious, colonelcy, 
quinine, reconnoissance, opodeldoc, pansy, odyle, sieve, heliotrope, vaccinate. 

1865 — Accede, supersede, prejudice, mortise, franchise, authorize, advertise, 
theorize, parole, moralize, rueful, obtuse, traduce, expanse, noticeable, re- 
ceptacle, conventicle, follicle, physical, autocracy, hypocrisy, malmsey, per- 
fidy, dissociate, licentiate, rarefy, clarify, tranquillity, inflammable, cylinder, 
syllable, rhubarb, archetype, chrysolite, scintillate, cynosure, inelegant, cartil- 
age, ineligible, ipecacuanha, syzygy, • feud, newt, mimicking, verdigris, ferret, 
murrain, phylactery. 

1866.— Palisade, skein, chaise, gauge, supersede, financier, escheat, valise, 
receipt, scourge,* rehearse, amerce, lettuce, prejudice, mortise, chrysalis, 
prairie; biscuit, forfeit, authorize, advertise, analyze, patrol, resource, nuisance, 
rueful, feud, newt, papyrus, irascible, conceptacle, conventicle, privilege, 
diplomacy, poignancy, attorney, perfidy, hypocrisy, expatiate, torrefy, ossify, 
euthanasy, panegyric, paregoric, ipecacuanha, idiosyncrasy, pharmaceutical, 
ichneumon, heteroclite, inelegant. 

1867. — Auxiliary, necessity, supervisory, temporary, pecuniary, separate, 
accommodate, necessitate, supersede, concede, proceed, superintendent, con- 
fidant, movable, noticeable, susceptible, seizure, besiege, retrieve, conceal- 
ment, unctuous, suspicious, autocracy, effaceable, propitious, tranquillity, 
capacity, equalize, beneficent, crystalline, sardonyx, paradigm, parliament, 
reference, nuisance, immediately accompanying, assessment, indictment, 
neighborly, miscellaneous, gauger, bullion, academy, incorrigible, initiatory, 
freight, solvable, laudable, desperate. 

1868.— Poniard, sibyl, indictment, patrol, nuisance, panegyrics, plagiarism, 
occult, oculist, indelible, infallible, caterpillar, stomach, umbrella, ferret 
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utensil, superficies, explotory, bigoted, supersede, putrefy, commercial, de- 
famatory, inflammation, celebrate, separate, pleurisy, metallic, eschew, mis- 
chievous, echoes, fuchsia, archetype, lacerate, lassitude, sarsaparilla, chloro- 
form, sycophant, cauliflower, indigent, pursuivant, mignonette, apocrypha, 
malleable, colonelcy, surgery, servitude, calico, trafficking, rhythm. 

Ib69. — Satyr, elixir, zephyr, epaulet, cylinder, syllable, syllogism, imburse,. 
immerse, yeoman, foeman, indelible, weevils, measels, halibut, polypus, ineli- 
gible, intelligible, allegation, alligator, pleurisy, plurality, venerate, separate, 
pupillary, capillary, anonymous, anomalous, rinse, wince, stomach, caterpillar, 
colonelcy, sizable, fusible, roguish, sibylline, sycophant, guerdon, gherkin, 
pearly, purling, skeleton, schedule, cavalcade, caviler, benefiting, remitting, 
putrefy, fuchsia. 

1870. — Chalybeate, archetype, cazique, heliotrope, servitude, vaccinate, cater- 
pillar, wheyey, inoculate, cicatrice, assuetude, symptom, apocalypse, psychol- 
ogy, architect, avoirdupois, deutzia, surcharge, irrefragable, stomach, laby- 
rinth, imbroglio, bivouac, temesis, infallible, hermeneutics, synecdoche, 
anchorage, rhododendron, opodeldoc, trafficking, innuendo, colonelcy, rave- 
lin, clepsydra, cocoanut. rendezvous, indelible, distich, guerdon, stipulate, 
paregoric, tragacanth. laryngitis, crystalline, innocuous, cauliflower, azimuth, 
superficies, corypheus. 

1871.— lettuce, mortise, nuisance, neuter, tortoise, mullein, murrain, zephyr, 
circuit, surfeit, edible, schedule, salvable, irascible, collectible, deleble, indeli- 
ble, oxygen, raspberry, pyrotechnic, malleable, infallible, supplicate, supple- 
tory, supplement, archetype, chrysalis, rehearse, imburse, tranquillity, humil- 
ity, empire, polygamy, symptom, gherkin, machinate, saccharine, epiphany, 
spermaceti, worsted, orery, obsequies, metonymy, javelin, irrigate, inoculate, 
inuocence, idiosyncrasy, alpaca, apocrypha. 

Ig73. — Gossamer, parallel, celery, bureau, tranquillity, realize, definition, 
citadel, irreverent, venomous, inveigle, privilege, polytechnic, prejudice, statis- 
tics, civilized, patrol, parole, condole, fashion, collectible, deleble, risible, 
chrysalis, crystallize, flannel, panel, leper, robin, bobbin, valise, police, loathe, 
clothe, famine, mullein, rapine, matin, crayon, plaid, said, zephyr, heifer, 
plummet, plumber, plurality, pleurisy, dissyllable, trisyllable, mottoes. 

1873.— Epitaph, epiphany, sieve, venison, sacrilegious, occult, oculist, sher- 
bet, trafficking, vaccinate, exequies, eccentric, camphor, amphibious, scythe, 
cynosure, nuisance, purlieu, rueful, chintz, supersede, tortoise, erysipelas, 
indelible, eyzygy, valiant, brilliant, archetype, architrave, chloroform, diph- 
theria, colonelcy, delectable, invincible, stomach, wheyey, crucible, fusible, 
billiards, bilious, separating, raibin, tenure, rhythm, surgery, servitude, scur- 
rilous, sterling, sturdy, reservoir. 

1874.— Rueful, nuisance, imbecile, codicil, utensil, surfeit, circuit, brilliant, 
valiant, befitting, benefiting, cuneiform, fuchsia, architrave, archetype, apoca- 
lypse, cayenne, apocrypha, chalybeate, capillary, pupillary, aspirate, generate, 
reliquary, relegate, allegation, alligator, plumber, plummet, isosceles, Wednes- 
day, colonelcy, cylinder, cocoanut, escheat, parliament, mortise, lettuce, heifer, 
yeoman, foeman, cheapen, deepen, frolicking, frolicsome, surveillance, fric- 
assee, pomegranate, amerce, accurse. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORDS. 

Speech, preach, eyrie, ability, barbarity, feasible, italic, erratic, assassin, 
mammoth, cataract, marmalade, imitate, calker, caucus, faucet, centaur, 
laudanum, augury, satire, plausible, trough, cough, porpoise, porridge, filigree, 
repartee, receipt, recipe, assess, assets, deficit, treachery, treasury, nonpareil, 
dircresis, etcaetera, swerve, iceberg, perjure, liturgy, suburbs, demurrer, dis- 
cursive, miracle, elixir, empiric, irritable, satiric, tamarind. 

Conduit, ferule, ferrule, calyx, synod, styptic, amethyst, bivalve, fiat, 
whilom, sinecure, aconite, homicide, parasite, parricide, italicize, hyacinth, 
hubbub, gumption, succumb, deuce, hymeneal, consummate, irreparable, 
senna, effluvia, permeable, sidereal, inimical, bourse, ignitible, reversible, 
reconcilable, convincible, deducible, advisable, audacious, illicit, macerate, 
lacerate, joggle, supple, icicle, edible, belligerent, exegesis, vigilant, phonetic, 
paragraph, amphibious. 

Ambiguous, analogous, clamorous, ominous, asparagus, nucleus, polypus, 
delirium, minimum, platinum, vacuum, comparison, dandelion, cinnamon, 
primitive, sensitive, anise, malice, iris, avarice, imbecile, domicil, bissextile, 
Utensil, doric, epic, arsenic, arctic, antarctic, eccentric, elliptic, verity, 
irrepressible, excrescence, quintessence, inclement, permanent, sediment, 
fulfilment, aliment, frankincense, essence, deference, prevalence, recipient, 
adjacent, swollen, ledger, illness, reconnoiter, acconter. 

Rarity, 'malady, piracy, ecstasy, grottos, echoes, mementos, porticos, 
stilettoes, mottoes, duodecimos, heroes, manifestoes, quartos, volcanoes, 
zeros, tyros, solos, innuendoes, coroner, anniversary, sequence, beatific, throat, 
plateau, penitentiary, suicide, menace, imperative, infinitive, comparison, 
antecedent, declarative, appellations, manoeuvre, perjure, parole, patrol, 
control, unroll, toll, pole, poll, knoll, bowl, stroll, mole, bole (clay), dole, tole, 
sole, soul, foal, boll, roll, coal, goal. 

Allegeable, myriads, tomahawk, militia, surcingle, manoeuvre, assafoetida, 
igmtible, innuendoes, supersede, discernible, prairie, erysipelas, pleasurable, 
deleterious, misspelled, Britain, rarefy, disparity, almanac, turbulent, quiz- 
zing, besieging, pinnacle, keenness, porridge, revenue, assassinate, Wednes- 
day, February, auxiliary, underpinning, Mediterranean, nucleus, penance, 
terrific, parallel, separate, operate, leisurely, pleurisy, privilege, neuralgia, 
kerosene, hierarchy, amenable, distillery,, cataract, allegiance, precipice, 
hallelujahs. 

Cyst, gauge, rinse, scythe, psalm, warmth, twelfth, souse, eels, sieve, yolk, 
squirm, chyle, soot, feud, depth, debt, couch, zinc, rhomb, stretch, beeves, 
yacht, niche, ooze, rhythm, squeal, newt, knurl, lieu, oust, quoin, shirk, itch, 
phrase, myth, gnaw, tongue, corpse, quoit, zouave, aisle, chintz, thwart, chyme, 
whir, jeer, corps, steak, trough. 

Swollen, woolen, emigrant, immigrant, imminent, eminent, measles, 
weasels, difference, deference, bilious, rebellious, supercilious, keenness, dele- 
terious, deleble, indelible, dilatory, dilly-dally, collation, chaises, stirring, 
frivolity, Valorous, frivolous, amphitheatre, impaneled, appellant, repellent, 
appellee, military, wetter, liqueous, thinner, innate, annum, inane, lettuce, 
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tortoise, porridge, dissipation, session, lilies, spoonfuls, remedying, daisies, 
dewy, curriculum, wilful, selvedge. 

Veil, aught, ought, souchong, porpoise, exonerate, sulphur, annual, parallel, 
entendre, feoffment, until, apropos, seraglio, ptisan, disuse, purlieu, incontest- 
able, scissors, cymbal, symbol, remedies, singeing, synonyme, equilibrium, 
soliloquy, equanimity, millionaire, eclat, exhilarate, evanescence, Cincinnati, 
judgment, grammar, reconnoitre* finesse, unsearchable, kilndry, jeopardize, 
pageantry, woos, felloe, calicoes, sarcenet, accoutred, rendezvous, routine, 
hoeing, unparalleled, Sombre. 

Flagged, grievance, carrier, reparable, dizziness, zealous, debauchee, witti- 
cism, courier, trepanning, quinsy, initiate, despicable, eccentricity, sentient, 
bounteous, tureen, roguish, cellular, vacillate, inadmissible, zincky, erysipelas, 
macadamize, coping, missile, gluey, solace, poultice, wizard, bullion, hosanna, 
raspberry, colander, calender, cicatrice, celery! salary, nuisance, bivouac, 
adventitious, corolla, Philadelphia, Louisiana, sirloin, cinnamon, Bosphorus, 
Dardanelles, Vienna, Marseilles, Cattegat, Skager Rack, Gibraltar, Alleghany. 
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This mathematical wheel if lubricated with a plenty of study, and kept in 
motion by a deal of practice, is capable of turning out "sums" and "differ- 
ences," "products" and "quotients" enough to fill a good -sized volume. 
Nothing in arithmetic, or in practical business, even, excels in importance 
rapid and accurate addition. 

With the use of this little design, it is an easy matter to keep a class inter- 
ested in merely adding numbers, almost any length of time. 

Write a number (7, for instance) in the center of the figure, and add it to 
one of the numbers (us pointed out by the teacher) inside the circumference, 
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then add it to the number directly outside the circle, and then add the three 
numbers together. Do this quickly entiroly around the circle. Again, begin 
with the number in the center, and get the sum of all the numbers inside the 
circle. Also, get the sum of the numbers outside the circle, adding them as if 
they were written in vertical columns. 

To change the combinations, substitute for the number 7, some other num- 
ber, as, 6, 9, 4, etc. Use the numbers (8, 5, 9, 6, ect) in the center as multi- 
pliers, giving the inside products instantly, and making the outside multiplica- 
tions aloud, and as rapidly as possible. 

Use these center numbers as subtrahends and divisors* and the circles of 
numbers as minuends and dividends. Give|the remainders and quotients 
very promptly. 

Give this wheel standing rpom upon the blackboard, and make it hum in the 
five-minute niches of time. Our pupils as a general rnlo are slow, tedious and 
inaccurate in their computations, — even in the use of small numbers, numbers 
not exceeding one hundred (100). 

Find how many times each number of the inner circle is contained in the 
number directly against it in the outer circle. Find the product as well as the 
quotient of the same pairs of numbers entirely around the circle, — making the 
multiplications aloud. 

Multiply all the numbers of the outer circle by each 'number of the inner 
circle. Divide all the numbers of the outer circle by each number of the inner 
circle. 

Multiply the numbers of both circles by 10, then by 90, 70, etc. ; then by 100, 
400, 800, etc. ; then by 1000, 3000. 5000, &c. If the class is far enough 
advanced, use these multipliers as divisors. 

The center number (7 or any other) plus or minus what equals each number 
of both circles? Ex. 7 + 2 = 9, 7 — 4=3, 7 + 66 = 73. 

Make the center number 70 ^or as you like) and state what must be added 
to or taken from the other numbers to equal it 

The teacher will adapt the drill to the grade of pupils under his care. But 
be sure and drill, drill, drill. 



[We present a part of the last Annual Report of Mr. Leach, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence. When Mr. Leach speaks of matters 
concerning our schools, or of general educational interests) he knows what he 
is talking about; and we are roost happy to give place to the following sug- 
gestions and fearless expressions of truth drawn from the deep, rich well of 
his learning and experience. — Ed.] 

In the earnest endeavor to improve our schools and to elevate their condi- 
tion, there is, at the present time, danger of attempting too much, of hurrying 
the pupils over too many studies imperfectly, without utilizing the knowledge 
acquired and showing its practical application. It is the exact knowledge of a 
few truths rather than the superficial knowledge of many, that give strength 
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and vigor to the mind. This should be regarded as the fundamental principle 
in all teaching. 

Whatever is taught should be clearly taught and made intelligible, and so in- 
timately related to what has been previously acquired, that it may be easily 
associated with it, forming an harmonious whole. Disconnected facts, how- 
ever important they may be when systematically arranged, are of but little 
value when they are held in the memory by great efforts as independent 
truths * 

One of the most difficult tasks in teaching, especially for young beginners, 
is to discriminate wisely what ought and what ought not to be stored up in the 
mind, as its permanent wealth. Even our best teachers are not agreed upon 
this subject. The tendency, at the present time, is to crowd tho memory too 
much with unimportant matter, and often with words without meaning. 

Primary truths and general principles that underlie each branch of study 
should be fixed indelibly in the mind as among its most familiar ideas. This 
can be secured only by frequent repetition and constant application to the sub- 
jects to which they relate. 

The correct use of language, which is not only [the medium of thought 
but the vehicle of all knowledge, must be learned mainly, not by unintelligi- 
ble definitions and rules, but by careful, exact and constant use. Children are 
best taught to write and speak a language correctly, not by learning from 
rules how it ought to be done, but by daily exercises in writing and speaking 
it with the greatest accuracy and precision. This is now being put in practice 
by our best teachers with tho most satisfactory results. 

Rules and definitions and technical grammar are not. however, to be re- 
garded as useless. They hold a very important place in language as embody- 
ing general principles and forming the basis of a science. 

Whatever is true in language, is also true of other branches of study. In 
'geography and history, only the important facts and truths that are intimately 
related and that can be systematically arranged, should be committed to 
memory. 

To compel children to learn by laborious efforts, to repeat long lists of names 
and dates and whole pages of description in the precise words of the book, is 
exhausting to the brain — weakening rather than strengthening its power with- 
out any practical beuefit whatever. This cannot be too emphatically con- 
demned. 

It should ever be remembered that one of the first, as one of the last exer- 
cises in school, is to teach children to extract ideas from language, and to em- 
body and express them in words of their own selection. 

In no exercise is the ability and skill of a teacher so apparent as in this. 
There is, however, one caution that should be constantly urged, especially 
upon young teachers. In avoiding the old method of teaching solely from 
books without explanation, some now go to the opposite extreme in attemp- 
ting to explain too much. Nothing can be made clear and intelligible to a 
child unless the illustrations are drawn from what is in his own mind. What 
is unknown must bo compared with something which he already knows, or no 
knowledge will be gained It is by no means an uncommon fault in teaching 
to attempt to explain the meaning of one word by another quite as unin- 
telligible. 
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Educators have often been too favorably Impressed with the European plan 
of education without considering its aim and spirit. What is wise and judi- 
cious under a monarchical government is wholly unsuited to the growth and 
prosperity of republican institutions. 

The culture and training necessary for each is widely different. The one 
aims to centralize — to repress individuality ; the* other seeks to give scope 
and intelligence to each individual mind. Tho one makes the will of the 
ruler often supreme in questions of right and duty. The other recognizes in 
man a moral power and freedom ot will as one of his inalienable rights. The 
one aims to make a nation of soldiers its their only bulwark of defence, ignor- 
ing the interest and welfare of the great productive classes. The other rests 
for support and perpetuity on that broad and expansive culture that educates 
man to a higher plain of intelligence— ever recognizing the great truth that 
history utters with a warning and prophetic voice, that no free government can 
exist and be stable that is not founded on the intelligence of the masses. 

Another striking difference between the education of an arbitrary and a free 
government is the neglect, in the former, of female education. This is de- 
serving of special consideration. In a very few, if any, of the European 
States, is female education rightly appreciated. It is, the few and not the 
many that are trained for the higher and nobler duties of life. 

The sacred institution of the family seems to be partially ignored and is in a 
great measure disintegrated and broken up by their military system. While 
in our own New England there is no institution so sacred, none around which 
cluster so many of the joys of life, none that leaves such an abiding impres- 
sion on the mind as that of an intelligent and well ordered family. This is 
the proper sphere for intelligent, cultured woman. It is here she should pre- 
side with dignity and moral power. 

The infantile mind receives its first and most permanent impressions for 
good or evil from the hc-urt and intellect of the mother. It is in the nursery 
and at the fireside that the germs of all that is great and good in the future 
character of the child are unfolded. It is here that all true culture begins. 
The teachers that have the greatest formative and moulding power, are those 
that watch over the first buddings of intellectual and moral life. 

To this class of teachers more than to any other is entrusted the welfare of 
every people. Let their education then be fully adequate to their vast respon- 
sibilities. Let their training and culture be commensurate with their high 
and sacred calling. Let it be liberal, thorough, abounding in practical wisdom, 
discriminating between what is substantial and useful, and that adds dignity 
and grace to home life, from that which merely glosses over the exterior for a 
vain show and is chiefly oonspicnous on the promenade and in the drawing 
room. 

When Napoleon inquired of Madame de Stael bow he could best promote 
the welfare of France, she with profound wisdom and foresight replied, "in- 
struct the mothers of the French people." 

There is, however, one feature of the European system that is v orthy of all 
imitation and cannot be commended too highly. That which is taught is 
taught thoroughly. There is no sham in their teaching — nothing is done for 
mere show, but every visible illustration that can be obtained to illustrate 
what is taught is liberally furnished for every grade of schools. 
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Another distinguished characteristic is the establishment of technical 
schools, in which the young can be especially trained for some particular 
trade or profession. Art and science are intimately joined together — all 
knowledge is utilized and made subservient to practical results. In this re- 
spect, more than in any other, is the wisdom of European educators apparent 

Our own system would bo fur more comprehensive and complete were a 
technical department connected with our High School. I trust the day is not 
far distant when this will be done. The most favorable opportunities and 
facilities should l>e furnished for the young to prepare themselves especially 
for some particular vocation. 

The sanitary condition of our schools is too important a subject to. be over- 
looked. It is now generally admitted that there is a growing diminution in 
the physical vigor of our youth. To what is this to be ascribed? What are 
among the proximate causes of this increasing evil P Are our schools in any 
way accessory to it? These are questions of vital . moment, and should re- 
ceive the most careful consideration. Are there not other agencies far more 
potent and universal that impair the health of the young, than exhaustive 
study? It is undoubtedly true that there are instances of girls of a nervous 
temperament, and who are ambitious to -excel, who are injured by too close 
and intense application to their studies. But is not this rather the neglect of 
parental supervision and care than the fault of our system? , 

From long and careful observation, I am fully satisfied that the lack of 
physical vigor in our youth is to be attributed far more to the neglect of regu- 
lar, systematic exercise in the open air, and from the continued excitement of 
the brain from other causes than that of study, than to all other agencies com- 
bined. Pure air and sunlight are as essential to animal as to vegetable 
growth. 

Vigorous manhood and womanhood are too often sacrificed to a false notion 
of lefinement and delicacy. Through a mistaken sympathy and kindness, 
children are being brought up too tenderly — too much like hothouse plants, 
wholly unfitted to bear the trials and hardships of life. 

It is not so much the amount of study as the manner in which it is performed 
that produces physical weakness. There is frequently a nervotls excitement, 
an intense anxiety accompanying mental effort. The mind moves too rapidly 
— it soon loses its vigor — instead of gaining discipline and strength by its ex- 
ercise, weariness and exhaustion are the consequences. Let there be quiet 
self-composure. Let the flow of thoughts be slow, . calm, under perfect con- 
trol, and almost any amount of study may be performed without injury. 



GENERAL REVIEW TOPICS IN UNITED STATES 

'HISTORY. 



1. Give a short account of Columbus and the discovery of America.— Dis- 
coveries by the Cabots. — Settlement of Jamestown.— Negro Slavery in Vir- 
ginia.— King Philip's War.— When and where were the battles of the French 
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and Indian War?— Names of the principal American and English officers of 
the Revolution. — Invasion of Burgoyne. — Sherman's Great Campaign — Names 
of the leading Union and Rebel officers of the Civil War. 

2. De Soto, or discovery of the Mississippi river. — Vespucci, and naming of 
America — Pequod War.— Founding of Philadelphia. — Causes of the French 
and Indian War. — Fall of Quebec- -Causes of the Revolutionary War. — Events 
of 1776.— Capture of New Orleans.— Grant's final campaign resulting in the 
capture of Lee's army. 

3. Balboa. — Sir Walter Raleigh. — Bacon's Rebellion. — Founding of Salem. 
Abstract of the history of Maryland. — Fall of Louisburg. — Stamp Act. — Battle 
of Brandywine. — Capture of Fort Donelson. — Great battle of Gettysburg. 

4. Bartholomew Gosnold. — Henry Hudson. — The Puritans. — Boston founded. 
Names of the principal officers of the French and Indian War — Writs of As- 
sistance. — Battle of Bunker Hill. — Battle on Long Island.— Siege and surren- 
der of Vickshurg.— Lee's Surrender. 

5. James Cartier. — John Smjth. — Witchcraft in Massachusetts — Braddock's 
Defeat. — First Continental Congress.— Repulse at Fort Moultrie. — Events of 
1777.— Where and when were the principal battles of the Revolution fought? — 
Battle of Antietam. 

6. Union of the New England Colonies.— Early history of New York.— Sir 
Edmund Andros.— Washington's errand to St. Pierre. —Boston Port Bill. — 
Declaration of Independence.— Fall of Charleston, and surrender of Lincoln. — 
Events of 1781.— Reduction of Fort Fisher.- First Bull Run battle. 

7. John Verrazzani.— Settlement of Connecticut. — Fall of Oswego.— Bat- 
tle of Bennington. — Treachery of Arnold.— Causes of the Civil War. — Lead- 
ing American Statesmen. Treaty of peace, and Washington's resigning his 
command. Settlement of St. Augustine. — Constitution adopted and went into 
operation when ? 

8. Settlement of Plymouth. — Early history of Rhode Island.— Treaty of 
peace at the close of the French and Indian War. — Battle of Trenton. — Cap- 
ture of Stony Point. — Battle of Sander's Creek.— Bat tie of Eutaw Springs. — 
Evacuation of Fort Sumter. — Fall of the foits at the entrance to Mobile 
Bay.— Occupation of Chattanooga. 

9. Settlement of Pennsylvania. — Events of 1775.— Name the thirteen 
original States. — Destruction of Tea. Fall of the forts on Lake Champlain.— 
In vasion of Canada.— Battle of Princeton. Battle of Monmouth. — Depreda- 
tions of Arnold in Virginia. — Gen. Tryon's expedition 1779. — Where and when 
were the principal battles of the Great Rebellion fought? — Events of 1780. 

10. Persecutions in Massachusetts. — Burning of the Gaspee.— When were 
the following Colonies settled, Ga.? N. C.P S. CP N. H.? Del.? N.J.P- 
Namc in order the Presidents of the United States. — Washington's retreat 
through New Jersey. — Battle of Germantown. — Surrender of Savannah.— 
Revolt of the Pennsylvania troops.— Siege of Yorktown.— Arnold's expedition 
against New London. — Greene's famous Retreat. 

Causes op thb Revolution:— I. A love of liberty inherited. from the Pil- 
grim Fathers. 2. Neglect of* the Mother Country. 3. Early measures of op- 
pression. 4. Restrictions on commerce. 5. Prohibition of manufactures. 
6. Unjust taxation. 7. Transportation of Americans to England for trial. 
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8. Stamp Act. 10. Writs of Assistance, 11. Arrival and conduct of royal 
officers and troops. 12. Introduction and destruction of tea. 13. Boston Port 
Bill. 14. Destruction of the Gaspee in Narragansett Bay. 

• Causes of the Great Rebellion :— The causes of the Great Rebellion 
were, a determination on the part of the Southerners to extend and perpetuate 
human Slavery, and their efforts to establish the doctrine of * 'State Rights" in 
opposition to the National Sovereignty. 

Union Officers :— Wintield Scott, Ulysses S. Grant, William T. Sherman, 
George H. Thomas, Philip H. Sheridan, George G. Meade, Joseph Hooker, 
David G. Farragut, David D. Porter, Oliver O. Howard, Nathaniel P. Banks, 
Benjamin F. Butler, Win field Scott Hancock, James B. McPherson, Ambrose 
£. Burnside, Georgo B. McClellen, Franz Sigel, Andrew H. ioote, William 
S. Rosecrans, John Pope, Irvin McDowell, Henry W. Halleck, and Gens. 
Terry, Schol field, Stevens, Kearny, Reynolds, Butter field, Doubled ay, Sedg- 
wick, Warren, Canby, Lyon, Freemont, Averill, Hunter, Buell, Granger, 
Curtis, Mitchell. Wallace, Mansfield, Rodman, Kilpatrick, Wright, Stone- 
man, &c, &c. 

Rebel Officers :— Robert E. Lee, Thomas J. Jackson (" Stonewall") , 
Pierre G. S. Beauregard, Joseph £. Johnston, Albert Sidney Johnston, Brax- 
ton Bragg, James Longstreet, D. H. Hill, A. P. Hill, James E. B. Stuart, 
Leonidus Polk, Sterling Price, Richard S. Ewell, John B. Hood, William J. 
Hardee, Jubal Early, Simon B. Buckner, Gideon J. Pillow, John C. Pemper- 
ton, E. Kirby Smith, and Gens. Floyd, Van Dorn, McCulloch, Morgan, 
Breckinridge, &c, &c. 

American Statesmen:- George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee, John 
Q. Adams, Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun. Thomas H. Benton, Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln, Charles Sumner. 

American Officers of the Revolution :— George Washington, Nathanael 
Greene, Charles Lee, Horatio Gates, William Moultrie, Henry Knox, John 
Sullivan, Israel Putnam, Marquis De LaFayette, Baron D. Kalb, Philip 
Schuyler, Baron D. Steuben, Anthony Wayne, John Stark, Daniel Morgan, 
Benjamin Lincoln, Hugh Mercer, Thomas Sumter, Francis Marion, Andrew 
Pickens, Thomas Mifflin, Count Cassamir Pulaski. 

British Officers of the Revolution:— Thomas Gage, Sir William 
Howe, Admiral Lord Howe, Sir Henry Clinton* John Burgoyne, Lord Charles 
Cornwall is, Banastre Tarleton, Hastings F. Rawdon, Sir Peter Parker, Sir 
Robert Pigot, William Tryon, Campbell, De Heist er, Pitcairn. 

Officers of the French and Indian War:— Gen. Braddock, Gen. 
Johnson, Col. Washington, Gen. Lyman, Gov. Shirly, Col. Williams, Gen. 
Webb, Col. Monro, Gen. Abercrombie, Gen. Amherst, Gen. Wolfe, Gen. 
Montgomery, Gen. Forbes, Col. Bradstreet, Gen. Prideaux, Col. Monckton, — 
Baron Dieskau, Marquis de Montcalm, De Levi. 

Give a brief account of the most distinguished American authors, — poets, 
historians, divines, &c., — with some notes of their works. 

Poets:— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John Greenleaf Whittier, William 
Cullen Bryant. George Henry Boker, Thomas Buchanan Read, James Russell 
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Lowell, John G. Saxe, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood. 

Historians:— George Bancroft, William Hickling Prescott, John Lothrop 
Motley, George Tioknor, Washington Irving, Jared Sparks, John G. Palfrejr, 
George Washington Greene, Samuel G. Arnold. 

Novelists: — Nathaniel Hawthorne, Richard Henry Dana, Jr., Donald G. 
Mitchell ("Ik Marvel";, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, James Fenimoro Cooper, Catherine 
M. Sedgwick, Maria J. Mcintosh. 

Divines :-— Jonathan Edwards, Albert Barnes, William Ellery Channing, 
Henry Ward Beeeher, Francis Wayland, Hosea Ballou, Charles Petit 
Mcllvaine, Abel Stevens, Moses Stuart. 

Miscellaneous :— Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Lydia Sigoumey, Horace Mann, 
S. G. Goodrich ("Peter Parley ")• 

Scientific Writers :— -Louis John Rudolph Agassiz, Benjamin Silliman, 
Edward Hitchcock, Benjamin Peirce. 



-•♦♦- 
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The editor of this number of The Schoolmaster most willingly submits 
to any amount of reasonable blame and fault-finding that tfye paying sub- 
scribers to the journal are pleased to put upon him, for any irregularities at- 
tending the November and December issues. The absence of the editor for 
December, from our State, and the unavoidable delay in stereotyping the copy 
of our leading article, are the principal, and, perhaps, satisfactory reasons for 
this delay, as well as for this double number. 

We are under great obligations to the Resident Editor and to the Financial 
Manager of The Schoolmaster for Iheir ready assent to this union ar- 
rangement. 

We are also under even greater obligations to the Hon. Sidney Dean, Agent 
of the Providence Press Company, and to Mr. ftogers, Agent of the Boston 
Type Foundry, for their gentlemanly attention and cheerful assistance,— and 
especially to Mr. George Deake, Agent of the Boston Stereotype Foundry, 
Boston, 19 Spring Lane, and to his intelligent compositors, for their patient, 
faithful execution of a most difficult piece of composition. 

Parties desiring extra copies of this number, of The Schoolmaster, can 
be supplied on application to Mr. Bicknell, the out-going Commissioner, and 
we bid him God-speed to his new and noble field of usefulness ; or lo Mr. 
Stockwell, the in-coming Commissioner, and we welcome him with strong 
hands and a warm heart to his Staie-ly trust; or to the special editor of this 
number whom we personally, and from the bottom of our heart, congratulate 
that the last page of ** proof" is not afar oflF. 

44 Vocal Culture and Pronunciation " will, very likely, in due time, be re- 
vised, paged in convenient size, and sent out in permanent, book form. In the 
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mean time, copies can bo furnished at short notice, from the plates in 
stereotype. 

We ihank (and we mean it* too,) Mr. Hall of the Benefit Street Grammar 
School, for his contribution of " Sentences for Analysis and Parsing" which, 
alone, is worth, to any practical teacher, many times the subscription price oi 
The Schoolmaster for a year. 

If this is to be the last number of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, we 
are glad it does not step out in leanness, broken down, crippled, consumptive; — 
but, that, in manly strength and courageous vigor, it goes out sounding its 
pure, English elements in rhythmic measures, bearing in its open palm five 
full pages of " Analysis and Parsing," with not a scowl upon its face, Ptoutly 
maintaining the envious t4 Spelling" reputation of its native city, playing 
with ** Fractions " as with household pets, and does not get ** mad,"— goes out 
making a general survey of the ** History " and marked ** Men " of our coun- 
try* — g 068 °ut uttering "Educational Truths," revolving ** Mathematical 
Wheels," spreading " Local Intelligence," it speeds the parting and welcomes 
the coming Commissioner of the public schools of our State, it dedicates a 
two hundred Uiousand dollar school-house, makes glorious announcements, con- 
tains paying advertisements, and has a stock of fresh communications on hand 
worthy to be spread over all New England in the new " New England Journal 
of Education ," which every live teacher will immediately subscribe for and 
pay for, the same as he pays for his daily food, and be thankful. 

So, we do not die of starvation, but simply step out into a larger field under 
the tall generalship, high leadership, and intelligent editorship of our very 
genial, estimable, enthusiastic, good-natured and warm hearted friend, the 
Hon. T. W. Bickhell. Success attend him, and long may ho live! So say we 
all of us, and so mote it be. 



1854. $h({ poty Island ^choolmastaj, 1874 




Sfy fjtev (England Journal off (Mutation. 

1875. 
LAST WORDS. — INTRODUCTORY WORDS. 



With the present number, The Rhode Island Schoolmaster closes its 
independent history, to be merged with its New England cotemporary school 
journals, and the College Courant, of New Haven, Connecticut, in * 4 The 
New England Journal op Education." Our title page says, •• Vol. XX., 
No. 12," and as we look upon the nineteen bound volumes on our table, and 
the twentieth waiting the order, there comes before us a portion of the educa- 
tional history of Rhode Island of which the State may well be proud, in 
which the writers and readers of The Schoolmaster have had a most irapor- 
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tant work, and towards the advancement of which, our school journal has 
held a conspicuous place. 

The Schoolmaster had its origin in the annual session of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, January, 1855. The Hon. John Kingsbury 
was then President of the Institute, an office which he had held with great 
fidelity and acceptance since its formation in 1845. Messrs. Tall man, of Cen- 
tral Falls, Colburn, of Providence, Gallup, of Coventry, Allyn, of East Green- 
wich, and Vaill, of Westerly, w^re the committee to advise as to the need of 
a school journal in Rhode Island. The report of the committee wns unani- 
mous, as to the establishment of such a publication, and the new Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, the Rev. Robert Allyn, was welcomed to his office 
and to the editorial care of this new educational agency, the duties of which 
he performed ably and successfully during his official service in the State. 
The prospectus of No. I, Vol. I., names *' a few things demanded by our 
school system to make it answer the end for which it was originally designed. 
These are in brief. — 1st : A more rigid system of supervision. 2nd : A more 
perfect classification of pupils and studies. 3rd : More uniformity in the prin- 

* ciples on which teachers are engaged and examined. 4th: A more perfect 
equality in the length.of time for keeping our schools, both in the country and 
in the city. 5th : The advantages of High Schools should be made available 
to every child in the State. 11 Then, following the editorial, is *' Gossip with 
Readers," in which it is good to note why its god-fathers called it '* School- 
master " rather than " Teacher, 11 and why it needed the good will and mate- 
rial support of *• our Rhode Island Schoolmasters, — the feminine as well as the 
masculine" In the first number, it was announced "that S. S. Greene, Esq. 
has resigned the office of Superintendent of Public Schools in this city, and 
has accepted a professorship in Brown University. 11 Then follows a well- 
drawn, life-size portrait of our distinguished friend and ex-Superintendent, 
the features of which have not faded during these twenty years. The same 
number announces the election of Rev. Daniel Leach as Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Providence, vice S. S. Greene, resigned, and introduces 
him by a review of his valuable labors in behalf of public education in Massa- 
chusetts, as Agent of the Board of Education of that State. 

Able and practical articles fill the pages of the succeeding volumes, and 
under the editorship of William A. Mowry, Esq., from 1857 to 1860, and 
the Boards of Associate and Contributing editors, from 1860 to 1875, The 
Schoolmaster has held a good position in the family of its cotemporary 
journals of a similar character, which now number over forty in the United 
States.. The aim of The Schoolmaster has been to promote education, 
by the advocacy of all things ''true, honest and of good report, 11 among 

* the best educators of the time. If it has failed in the mission proposed 
for it by its founders, it has been for want of time and strength on the part of 
those who have ior so many years gratuitously supported it, and not from their 
wane of earnest desires to improve and further general, or professional inter- 
ests. And is it not to the great credit of our State, that her teachers, numbering 
only about one thousand, have been able to support a journal of such an 
acknowledged standing and authority in school matters, and that, too, with- 
out ever receiving so much as a penny for the articles, to which, often, hours 
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for relaxation and wearied energies were devoted. Add to this the fact that 
the journal has never owed ohe dollar which it was not able to pay, and 
that its list of subscribers is now nearly double the working force of teachers 
in the State. This history speaks volumes for the educators of " Little Rhody," 
who have so nobly sustained their Schoolmaster, by intellectual and material 
aid for a continuous life of nearly twenty years. 

Wit!) such a history, and more which it would be interesting to relate, it is 
no wonder that the teachers, and its other friends, of the State, with true loy- 
alty to themselves, their profession and their school journal, expressed strong 
desires to continue the work, so far, so well d6ne, while at the same time 
they have desired a better and more advanced school journalism to forward 
their 'interests. In answer to such a want, felt and expressed for years, not 
only in Rhode Island, but throughout Xew England, the plans have been set 
in operation, matured and consummated, by which che need may be met and 
satisfied. As was readily seen by all, a first-class educational journal could 
not be sustained in New England, while the several State journals occupied 
the field. Hence the necessity of combining forces under one leadership and 
one barmer. By most remarkable Providential leadings this 'consummation 
most devoutly to be wished." has been reached, and the new enterprise has 
been planned by the combined wisdom of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the several Teachers 1 Associations of the New England States, the edito- 
rial and business managers of the several teachers 1 journals, and the hearty 
co-operation of the State and City Superintendents of New England. 

The New England Journal op Education, then, succeeds, to inherit 
the good will of the host of iriends, not only of The Rhode Island School- 
master, but of the other school journals of New England. With these has 
also been merged the College Couranty of New Haven, Conn , with a large cir- 
culation and a high-toned character. To the support of The New England 
Journal may wc not confidently and cordially invite the contributions and 
material support of the friends of education in Rhode Island. As the educa- 
tional interests of these States are one, in purpose and sympathetic action, 
may they not be intensified, and made more influential and potential, by con- 
centration and by united action. In this union of effort let the teachers of 
Rhode Island vie with those of our sister States, in a cordial support of this 
new and important undertaking. 

As Editor, Publisher, Contributing Editors, and Manager of the Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster, we close our labors in this field of service in which 
we have been sustained and encouraged by the noble band of school-workers 
in Rhode Island, and we transfer to The New England Journal of Edu- 
cation, our subscription list, our good will, our purposes to aid in its success- 
mi mission, and our earnest prayers for the up-building of the cause of educa- 
tion throughout New England and the country at large. 



'• Town and Country,* 1 is the title of a new weekly newspaper, to be com- 
menced with the new year in this city. Its editor and publisher, Mr. S. B. 
Keach, was a " Rhode Island schoolmaster 1 ' years ago, since well known as 
a writer for Harper's, and other periodicals, but more familiarly to "our folks* 1 
8 
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by his long connection with the Providence Evening Press. We have had a 
glimpse of the advance subscription list, which he is making up in person, and 
are inclined to believe, as was the case with the new and prosperous railroad 
from this city through the northern towns, in aid of which Mr. Reach has 
written more than any other man, that the success of " Town and Country? 
is a * 4 foregone conclusion." 



UNION OF NEW ENGLAND EDUCATORS IN 

The Jiew England Journal of Education : 

A first class Educational, Scientific and Home Paper, published weekly at 
Boston, Mass., under the auspices of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion and the State Teachers 1 Associations of New England. First issue 
Jan. 2, 1875. 

Oood Words from Leading Educators in New England. 

" This is a grand movement in educational affairs. 91 

Hon. Wabren Johnson, State Superintendent, Maine. 

44 1 heartily concur in the establishment of a New England School Journal." 

Hon. J. W. Simond8, State Superintendent, N. H. 

"It is just what is needed as a bond of sympathy and union, between the 
several States whose interests and objects are the same. 11 

Rev. Hiram Okcutt, West Lebanon, N. H. 

44 1 am in hearty sympathy with the movement 11 

Joseph 6. Edgerly, Supt. Pub. Schools, Manchester, N. H. 

(< A host of us in New England already want it, and I believe that many 
far beyond our borders will call lor il with eagerness. 11 

Prof. H. O. Ladd, Principal State Normal School, N. £L 

"On this line is victory! Tou may expect the teachers of Vermont to 
respond to your call. 1 ' Hon. Edward Conant, Stare Supt, Vermont. 

44 1 heartily approve of, and rejoice in the new arrangement 11 

Hon. Jo8EPJr"WHiTE, Sec'y Board of Education, Mass. 

44 1 am delighted that " a consummation so devoutly to be wished, 11 has been 
effected, and that the plans formed for consolidating existing journals have 
been matured, and their exam lion committed to those whose experience and 
succens in conducting similar enterprises cannot fail of realizing the most 
sanguine success. 11 

Hon. A. J. Pbipps, Agt. State Board of Education, Mass, 

44 The unanimous sentiment among Massachusetts teachers is warmly fav- 
orable to the new journal. The prospects are very promising. 11 

Prof. D. B. Haqab, Salem, Mas*. 

" I will do all I can for it 11 

A. P. Stone, Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

14 Worthy of the support of all friends of education.** 

A. P. Marble, Supu Schools, Worcester, Mass. 
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44 Last Friday, a most propitious day in the educational calendar. 1 * 

Rev. C. Hammond, Monson, Mass. 

44 It promises to be just snch a periodical as teachers have long desired to 
have, and one which wilLbe a welcome visitor in the family. 11 

A. 6. Botden, Prin. State Norma! School, and 

Pres. Mass. State Teachers 1 Association. 

44 Rhode Island teachers endorse and* will heartily sustain the now move- 
ment. 11 

Bon. T. W. Bicknell, Com. Public Schools, Rhode Island. 

" I shall gladly welcome the New England Journal of Education, and will 
give it my cordial and earnest support. 1 ' 

Merrick Lyon, LL. D., President American Institute of Instruction. 

44 The arrangements for the publication of the New England School Journal 
meet my unqalified approval, and I pledge to it my hearty interest and support.' 1 

I. F. Cady, Pres. R. I. Institute of Instruction. 

** I most cordially recommend the establishment of a New England Journal, 
and predict for it great success. 11 

Rev. Daniel Leach, Sup. Public Schools, Providence, R. I. 

41 The selection of Hon. T. W. Bicknell, as editor of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education, is one of the highest guarantees of its excellence. f 

Prof. J. C. Greenough, Prin. State Normal School, Prov., R. I. 

44 The establishment of such a journal, to be the exponent of New England 
Ideas of education will, I trust, mark an important era in the march of im- 
provement in public and private institutions of learning. 11 

William A. Mowky, Esq., Prin. English and Classical High School, 

Providence* R. I. 

41 This union of school journals in one able paper, to be published weekly, 
meets my cordial approval, and warm support. 11 

Hon. B. 6. Northrop, Secretary Board of Education, Conn. 

44 The enthusiasm of Boston is repeated here in Connecticut. Every one I 
have seen is in favor of the new journal. 11 

Prof. I. N. Carlton, Prin. State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 

44 1 cannot express the great satisfaction I feel in the prospect of a New 
England School Journal that shall be worthy of New England . I 'give you 
mynand and heart in the new enterprise, 11 

Ariel Parish, Superintendent Schools, New Haven Conn. 



Editor-in-Chiefz Thomas W. Bicknell, with an able corps of State As- 
sistants and Contributors. 

Publisher •; C C. Chatfield. 

Subscription, one year, postage prepaid, $3. Liberal discount to clubs. 
Send stamp for circulars and specimen numbers to the Editor or Publisher, 
office No. 16 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 



Teachers and School Officers.— Tour attention is called to Rule 4, in 
the new Register : — 

44 If a pupil does not enter the school at the beginning of the term, or leaves 
during or before the close of the term, -indicate on the Register the time said 
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pupil is * not a member 1 of tl e school, and during that time he is not to be 
4 reckoned as absent.' When a pupil has been absent six consecutive half-days, 
he is not to be considered a member of the school until his return, and At- 
tendance and absence are to be marked only against those pupils actually b - 
longing to the school. 1 * 

Suppose a pupU enters a school two weeks after a term of ten weeks te- 
gins, and is absent none after he enters the school, he is a member ©1 the 
school forty days, present forty days, and no absence is to be marked a_pi inst 
his name. But if during the last eight weeks he is away from school ten con- 
secutive half-days, .and then returns during the same term, he is to be con- 
sidered a member of the school only thirty-eight days, number of days pre- 
sent 35, number of days " he is to be reckoned as absent, 11 3. 

A pupil may be a member of a school only part of a term T and his member- 
ship, which is forfeited by his being away from school more than six consecutive 
half-days, is regained by his return to the school as a pupil. The School Com- 
mittee of each town have power to make, adopt, and enforce such rules as 
they may deem advisable in regard to the return to school of a pupil, who has 
in any way forleited his membership. 

'»> 
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With jthe present number of The Schoolmaster closes our connection 
therewith as publisher. In accordance with the unanimous sentiment of our 
best educators and in unison with all of the other New England educational 
magazines, The Schoolmaster is henceforth to be merged in The New 
England Journal of Education. 

In withdrawing from this field of labor we desire to express our thanks to 
one and all of those, through whose material aid we have been enabled to carry 
on the work. To our advertising patrons we are under groat obligations for 
their many favors, their continued interest, and their prompt settlements. We 
bespeak for the new journal a continuance of the same liberal patronage. 
Our subscribers, never so numeous as to-day. deserve grateful recognition for 
their support and encourngement. We trust that they will be as loyal to the 
new as they have been to the old, and that they will ever remember that Rhode 
Island belongs to New England. 

All unfulfilled contracts for subscription to The Schoolmaster will be 
made good by The New England Journal op Education. 

We desire to call attention to our new advertisements : — 

A. S. Barnes & Co. assure us that with " Peck's Arithmetics" there is "no 
juggling with numbers. 11 

Clark & Maynard are anxious to have you examine "Thomson's Arith- 
metics. 11 

Brewer & Tileston show a formidable array of names as authority for 
'• Worcester" as the standard. 

The Messrs. Merriam contest the ground on another page in behalf of 
"Webster. 11 
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E. Steiger, the indefatigable German bookseller of New York, calls atten- 
tion to his varied and extensive list. 

If you want good reading, look at the advertisement of the Living Age. 

We send out bills with this number to all parties who are in arrears for their 
subscription. We hope our friends will be prompt in making their remit- 
tances, so that we may close np oar accounts as soon as possible. 

Should any of our subscribers wish f r extra copies of this number of The 
Schoolmaster, they can obtain them by addressing the publisher. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

Examiners of the State Normal School.— Hon. Rowland H. Hazard, 
of South Kingstown: Col. Thomas W. Higginson, of Newport; Uev. C. J.. 
White, of Woonsocket; Hon William J. Miller, of Bristol; Gen. Thomas 
W. Chase, of East Greenwich; and A. D. Nickerson, Esq., of Pawtucket, 
have accepted their appointments as Examiners of the Normal School, at 
Providence. Beside the usual semi-annual examinations of the schools, 
the trustees have adopted a plan of two additional examinations in writing 
the results of which are to be submitted to the Trustees at their quarterly 
meetings. 

Meetings of the School Superintendfnts.— A Quarterly Meeting was 
held in the office of the Commissioner of Public Schools, and called to order 
by him as Chairman, at 10 A. M.. Thursday, Oct 16th. 1874. Rev. ' Wm. Fitz, 
oi Burrillville, was chosen Secretary. 

The attention of those present was first directed to a newly prepared 
teachers' register, and a hook of blanks for the use of those whose duty it is 
to give money orders on the School Fund. The several points embodied in the 
new register received special consideration. 

The regular order of business was then taken up. and Superintendent 
Clarke read a paper on the •• Duties of School Superintendents." On motion, 
the paper was received as the report of a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. After considerable discussion, the report was recommitted, and Superin- 
tendents Andrews and Griswold were added to the committee, who are to 
make a further report at the next meeting. 

Superintendent Peckham, who was expected to present a paper .on Compul- 
sory Education, according to his request, was excused from reading the same 
until the next meeting. 

Superintendent Griswold then read a paper on " Ventilation of School 
' Houses." This paper elicited some instructive and illustrative remarks from 
nearly all present, and (as the subject seems to be an inexhaustible one) it was 
voted to continue it at the next meeting. 

Voted, to request Superintendent Clarke to invite Prof. Littlefiold to lecture 
at the next meeting, on McVickar's Method and Apparatus for Teaching 
Arithmetic. 

Appropriate mention was made of the death of Superintendent Chase, of 
Cumberland, who had been appointed to present a paper on '• How to gain a 
knowledge of arithmetic in a shorter time than is usually required. 

By vote the snojeete to be considered at the next meeting, were as follows: 

Duties of School Superintendents ; Compulsory Education ; How to teach 
Arithmetic; with a Lecture by Prof. Littleheld. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the same place, Nov. 13, at 10 > M. 

At the adjourned meeting. Rev. James H. Lyon, of Central Falls, was 
chosen Secretary. Superintendents from fifteen towns were present. 
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After miscellaneous business, the report of the special committee °[J** 
duties of Superintendents, was presented by Mr. Clarke, accepted and adopted. 
It was voted that this report be printed and distributed to the School Com- 
mittees of the State for their consideration and adoption or rejection. 

At half-past twelve o'clock the meeting adjourned for one hour. 

At the afternoon session it was voted that hereafter the meetings be hen 
on the second Mondays of the quarterly months, commencing with 
December. Messrs. Griswold, Clarke and Jencks were appointed & com- 
mittee to prepare business for the next meeting 

Prof. N. w. Littlefield, of Massachusetts, who has been a teacher in this 
Slate, gave an account of MoViokai's method and apparatus for teaching 
arithmetic; but as he was disappointed in not having the apparatus with htm, 
he consented to attend the next meeting. 

Capt Jackson, of Boston, presented the subject of dm wing, showing its 
)ractical value in our common schools. A series of resolutions on the sub- 
eot of drawing, were presented by Mr. Andrews, which were accepted and re- 
erred to a special committee, consisting of Messrs. Andrews, Paine, Dexter, 
Clarke and White, who are to report at the next meeting 

Prof. Robinson, of Boston, next spoke on the subject of ventilation, and 
showed by models how the air may be kept pure in a building. At the close of 
this exercise, the meeting was adjourned until the second Monday in 
December. 

The Polytechnic School in the Fountain street school-house commenced 
Monday evening, Oct. 19. A course of instruction which showed favorable 
results last winter has been adopted for this term, and has been divided as 
follows, viz.: Architectural Drawing on Monday and Thursday evenings; 
English to Germans, and Arithmetic, Monday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings; Bookkeeping. Commercial Forms, Penmanship and Grammar. Tuesday, 
ana Thursday evenings : Elocution and common principles of Mathmetios as 
applied to Mechanic Arte, Monday and Wednesday evenings. On Friday 
evening, lectures will bo given upon the laws of strength and arrangement of 
materials used in the construction of buildings and machines. The time for 
entering the classes was extonded to October 33th. 

The elegant Grammar School building at the corner of Point and Plane 
streets, was dedicated Monday, Nov. 23. Remarks were made by Col. N. 
Van Slyok, Mayor Doyle. Rev. Daniel Leach, the Superintendent, and Rev. 
D. H. Greer. Although the weather was extremely unfavorable, the audience 
filled the large hall in the third story. Excellent music gave additional in- 
terest to the occasion. 

The Jackson avenue Primary and Intermediate school building is finished ; 
total cost, $17,410 64. 

Bristol.— Evening Schools were commenced Monday, Oct. 5. Mr. H. C. 
Sayles is principal of the male department, which registers ninety-six scholars, 
and has an average attendance of more than eighty. He has three female 
assistants. Miss Annie Bradford is principal of the female department, in 
which two female assistants are employed ; the number registered and the 
average attendance of this school are nearly the same as in the male depart* 
ment. These schools are in session Rve nights each week from seven to nine 
o'clock. There is an unusually large attendance of pupils, and they generally 
evince a desire to improve the facilities afforded them. 

The exhibition at Byefield Hall, by the pupils of the High School, was well 
attended, ancTtue exercises were highly satisfactory to the audience. 

Burrillville.— The new school-house at Pascoag, was dedicated Friday 
evening, Oct. 30. Although the notice of the meeting was very limited, the 
audience filled one room. The singing of ''America'* by the audience, com- 
menced the exercises, after which the keys were transferred from the Build- 
ing Committee to the School Committee. Addresses were made bv Rev. Wm. 
Fitz, Superintendent of tho public schools of the town, T. B. Stock well, Esq., 
of Providence, and Hon. T. W. Bicknell, State Com mmissi oner. This school- 
house is beautiful, as well as commodious, and is conveniently arranged, with 
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reference to furnishing facilities for a higher grade of instruction than has 
heretofore been given in this town. A Grammar School was opened in one 
room, Not. 2d, and it is hoped a High School will so >n be organized, so that 
there may be a thorough and complete system of gradation of the schools 
throughout the town. 

Coventry — Long winter terms have been commenced in districts Nos. 
7, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, and 18, which hare recesses at Christmas. 

At a meeting of the School Committee, held on the 19th nit., the Public 
School Fund or the town, amounting to 95,339.75, was apportioned among 
the several school districts. Changes were made in the boundaries of dis- 
tricts 12. 14. and 15. At the same meeting it was voted to adopt Monroe's 
Readers in place of Sargent's, and Warren's Geographies in place of 
Cornell's 

Cumberland — Evening school work was commenced at Ashton, in the 
early part of October, with very encouraging prospects. The school has been 

Saded, so that it consists of a higher and lower department, in each of which 
ree experienced teachers are employed; and the average attendance of the 
school is about one hundred and thirty. Sessions are held on k1 tern ate 
evenings, and th<*y are expected to be continued at least forty evenings. 
The school-house in District No. 3. has been set back a number of feet, land 
having been purchased by the District for that purpose; it has also been en- 
larged, painted, and otherwise improved. 

Exeter.— Hon. Nathan B. Lewis of this town, is engaged to teach the win- 
ter term in District No. 6. Mr. Andrew B. Moore, of Richmond, is teaching 
in No. 8. School closed in No. 13, Friday, Nov. 20th. 

Hopkinton.— A Teachers 1 Institute, conducted by Superintendent S. S. 
Griswold, w;is held at Ashaway, beginning Tuesday, October 20th, and closing 
Friday. At this meeting, a permanent organization, called the Hopkinton 
Teachers 1 Institute, was established, and the following officers elected : — 
President. S. S. Griswold; Vice-Presidents, A. E. Main, and S. A. Hoxie; 
Secretaries. H. Maria Palmer, and I. L. Tillinghast; Treasurer, C. D. Albro; 
Executive Committee. S. S. Griswold. J. A- Estee, A. A. Palmiter. 

At the close of the Institute, the final report on resolutions was as follows : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are due — 1st, To Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell, Commissioner of Public Schools, for the enthusiasm which he brings 
to his work of encouraging and improving our schools: 2d, To Prof. J. M'E. 
Drake. Mrs. Drake, and Prof. C. W. Titsworth. for their highly interesting 
and instructive essays ; 3d, To J. R. Irish, A. E. Main. J. C. Estee, and all 
others, aiding in the work of the Institute, for their words of encouragement 
and instruction ; 4th, To the Ashaway Glee Club, for the inspiriting and cheer- 
ful music which has added to our pleasure; 5th. To the young ladies of Ash- 
away Grammar School, and especially to Miss Carrie Briggs, who pre- 
sided at tho organ, for the music furnished during the meetings of the In- 
stitute; 6th, To the citizens of Ashaway and vicinity, for their kind and 
generous hospitality. 

The meeting was attended by ten school officers, thirty-four teachers, and a 
large number of the friends of education. This Institute was a profitable one, 
and those Who were present received a new impulse for educational work, so 
that their zealous Superintendent may congratulate himself thai his arduous 
efforts for its success were effectual. 

Lincoln. — The schools at Valley Falls closed their Fall term, Friday. Nov. 
6. Whole number of pupils registered during the term, 247; average daily 
attendance, 160. Percentage of attendance of the Grammar Department of 
which Horace W. Keach, is the teacher, was 88; Primary Department, 60. 
Miss Sarah J. Derby has the charge of this school, and during the past term 
has been assisted by Miss Lizzie A. Griffin. Those schools, especially the 
Primary, are reported to be in a crowded condition, so that arrangements need 
to be made for more ample accommodations. 

Mr. A. W. Whipple, who has had charge of the school at lime Bock, Dis- 
trict No. 8, for the two terms, has resigned tho position. 
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Ralph H. Bowles, Jr., a graduate of trinity College, Hartford, Conn-, k 
now principal o( the schools in District No. 4, and is teacher in the BS& 
School Department. 

North Kingstown.— Arrangements have been made for a Fall term of the 
schools at Wickford, as rooms have been obtained which are furnished with 



some school furniture which has been purchased for a new school- 
Mr. Marshall, formerly teacher at Mowry and Go(Ts English and Classical 
High School, takes charge of the Grammar Department. 

It is the prevailing opinion that the Academy building was sot on fire by an 
incendiary, and a reward has been offered for his detection. 

North Providence.— A n Evening School was opened at Centredale, 
Monday, Oct. 12. Length of sessions, two hours. 

Pawtucket. — Evening schools were opened at the Grove and Garden 
streets school -houses, on Monday evening. Oct, 19th. George W. Cole, prin- 
cipal of the Grove Street Grammar School, has charge of the former, where 
the attendance has reached about seventy, and W. E. rarkcr, principal of the 
High Street Grammar School, where the attendance was soon about one hun- 
dred and twenty, requiring the opening of another school ; therefore, on 
Wednesday, (Jet. 25th, a school, exclusively for girls, was commenced at the 
Church Hill school-house, of which Mr Kent, the principal of the Grammar 
School in that district, has the charge. 

The three new school-houses at Laurol Hill, Smith field Pike, and on the 
Taunton road, will probably be ready for the schools at the commencement of 
. th« Winter term. 

The amount paid for teachers 1 wages, for four weeks, ending on the 16th of 
November, was $1,831.60 

The Grove Street Grammar School closed Nov. 19. at which time the prin- 
cipal received a substantial token of the esteem and affection of his pupils. 

A large number of pupils have been perfect in attendance in the High, 
and also the Grove Street Schools during the last term. 

Portsmouth.— The regular meeting of the School Committee was held at 
the Town Hal), on Monday, the 12th inst. The following sums of money were 
appropriated to the several districts: District No. I, $600; No. 2. $280; No. 3, 
$475; No. 4, 8450; No. 5, $910; No. 6, $631; No. 7, $360; No. 8, $700. 

The following named persons are teaching in our schools the present term: 
Cora E. Place, Emma L. Peckham, Lucy Cory, Sarah E Roberts, Charles 
Noyes. Nancy H. Chase, Annie Boyd, Alary A. Boyd, Lucy Smith, Malvina 
Cargill. 

It will be noticed that only about one-half the usual sum is appropriated to 
District No. 2. There is a surplus remaining to the credit of the School Fund 
from which the necessary amount can be appropriated for the continuance of 
the school in that District for the school year, if a new school-house shall be 
erected therein. 

At this meeting, Mr. Joseph Coggcshall, clerk of the committee, reported 
that in accordance with a previous vote of the committee, he had purchased 
nine copies of Welwter's Unabridged Dictionary, for the use of the schools in 
the several districts. 

George Manchester and Rev. Benjamin U Chase* were appointed a sub- 
committee to consider what changes of text-books are necessary. 

Warren. — A class are in attendance at the Evening School, who appear 
more interested than those who have been in attendance any year before. 
A principal and two assistants are employed. 

Warwick.— The winter term of the public schools of this town opens 
under auspicious circumstances. With a single exception so far as we are 
informed, the schools are under the guidance of the same teachers who had 
charge of them last term, and whose labors were almost universally 
crowned with success. 

We learn that there has been a change of teachers in the Grammar 
Department of the Centre ville School. Mr. Harris having decided not to 
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*£j retnrn, Mr. A. C. Whipple, of Smithfield, takes his place. Mr. Whipple 

brings a good reputation from his former patrons, and we hope he will suc- 

> t ceed in raising the school to its former standard. 

**£ Arctic District has rented a room in a building, near " Barnes 1 Corner," 

*-*s where a winter school will commence as soon as the necessary preparations 

*< are completed. 

*£ About $300 have been expended for repairs of the school-house at the 

Central District* it having been lengthened eight feet shingled, otc. 

Westerly.— The class of *75 of the Hiph School, have arranged for a 

f course of lectures, in behalf of the school library. They have been fortu- 

* - nate in securing the services of Rev. E. E. Hale, Mr. Fred Douglas, and 

Major H. C Dane. The course will be concluded by an entertainment, 

given by the school. We hope the amount realized will well repay their 

efforts. 

Woonsocket.— At a meeting of the School Committee. Oct 12, it was 
voted to commence the evening schools in Bernon, Globe, and Social Districts, 
on the 26th inst. D. R. Adams A. C. Robbins. and Alvah S. Howe, were 
chosen principals at 82 per evening; Nellie Martin, Sarah Grant and Ida 
BhIcodid. as assistants, at 31 per evening. It was also voted thai, the schools 
be continued sixty nights, commencing at seven and closing at nine o'clock. 
The pupils are required to furnish their own books, slates, etc. 

The following business was also transacted at a meeting of the School 
Committee; Amos Sherman. Jr., who had been appointed a committee to 
consult with the trustees of the Bernon and Globe Districts, in regard to hay- 
in £ vocal music taught in their schools, reported they were in favor of it, if 
school money was to be used for that purpose in the other public schools in 
town. Voted to approve of the appointment of Spencer Lace as teacher of 
music in the public schools. It was alpo voted to adopt and introduce into 
all the schools Walter Smith's series of instruction in drawing. As the pub- 
lisher of the book had signified* a willingness to* furnish instruction free to 
teachers, a committee was appointed to procure teachers to obtain the neces- 
sary cards and books, .also a plate of meeting for instruction. 

The handsome new school-house, two stories high, on Providence Street, 
is nearly completed, and the school ho«ibe in the Jenckensviile District, has 
been enlarged, and so remodeled as to be hardly recognizable. 
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THE NORMAL DEBATER. By Prof. O. P. Kinsey, of National Normal 
School, Lebanon, Ohio. Cincinnati, Ohio: Geo. E. Stevens & Co 88 pp. 

This is a manual of parliamentary practice in accordance with general 
American usage, and the body of the work is equivalent to the ordinary rules 
as laid down By Caching and Jefferson, re written. The tabulation of topics 
and examples illustrating the application of the rules are peculiar to the book 
and of value. The la-t two chapteis contain pertinent and important instruc- 
tions to debaters and teachers We must say also that to our mind the author's 
style of writing is better adapted for instructing the young than is the language 
of CuRhing. We fully' agree wilh the author that the book cannot with profit 
be used in the ordinary school-room, but only in regular society work. We 
quote the closing sentences of paragraph 89: "No attempt to study this or 
any other work should be made without the organization of a society in which 
the points may be called out in their real and practical form. It would be 
worse than folly to attempt to teach parliamentary customs in any other way. 1 ' 

The book will have to contend against the almost universal habit, of refer- 
ring to " Cushiruj" as a final authority, that prevails among parliamentarians, 
and we doubt if it. has enough original merit and superiority to supplant 
Cnshing in popular use and estimation or even in societies ot students. In a 
work of this nature a recognized standard authority is very important if not 
essential, and not the least merit of this " Debater " is its practical conformity 
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to our national standard. Still if it inspire any young man to learn those 
forms by means of which the Jew absolutely control and often confound the 
many in the churches, societies and political organizations of the age it will 
have done enough to justify its publication. 6. s. w. 

Books Received— A Higher Arithmetic of Applet on 1 8 Mathematical 'Series : 
By 6. P. Quackenbos. LL. D. Publishers, D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 
Broadway, N. Y. 1874. 

A Lecture on the Protestant Faith : By D wight H. Olmstead. 

School Laws of Iowa. 

Manual of Mythology : Publishers -Scribner, Armstrong & Co. For sale by 
Vnlpey. Angoll & Co. Price, $2.25. 

First Steps in Spelling : By Lewis B. Munroe. Publishers : Cowperthwait & 
Co., 1874. 

Our World, No 2: By Mary L. Hall. Publishers : Ginn Brothers, Boston, 
1873. 

The American Educational Annual. Publishers : J. W. Schermerhorn & 
Co.. 14 Bond street, New York. 1875. 

America not Discovered by Columbus. Publishers: C. S. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. 

Sacred Dramas: By Rev. James Boxer. Publishers, — Boston. Lee & Shep- 
ard ; New York, Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. For sale by S. S. Ryder. Price, 
$1.50. 

Resume of Ancient and Modern History, from the Deluge to the Present 
Time, designed to accompany Hawes' Chronological Chart of Universal His- 
tory, by S. Hawes. Publishers: F. R. Reed & Co., New York. 

The Thirty Years' War, 1618-1648.— By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Publish- 
ers, Now York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 1874. For sale by Valpey, An- 
gell & Co. 

Shaw's New History of $ngish Literature. Publishers: Sheldon & Co., No. 
677 Broadway, New York. 

A New Series of Grammars: By John S- Hart, LL. D. Publishers: Eldredge 
& Brother, No. 17 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. . 

A Practical and Critical Grammar of the English Language: By Noble But- 
ler. Publishers: John P. Morton & Oo., Louisville, Ky. Retail price, 81.00.. 

A History of Germany : By Bayard Taylor. D. Appleton & Co., publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 

Jx>rd of Himself— a Novel : By Francis H. Underwood. Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers, Boston. Price, $1.75. 

Reports and Catalogues.— Thirtv-Sixth Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Education, 1873, Buffalo, N Y. Second Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Colorado; from Horace M. Hale. Supt. 
Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, together with Mon- 
tana School Laws ana Forms; from Cornelius Hedges, Supt. Second Bien- 
nial Report of the^ Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Territory of 
Colorado; from Horace M. Hale Supt. Annual Report of the Public Schools 
of York, Pa. ; from W. H Shelley, Supt. and Principal of Hjgh School. 
Twenty-Eighth Semi-Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
of Boston; from J. D. Phil brick, Supt Twenty- Sixth Annual Repot t of the 
Board of Education of the City of Syracuse, for the year ending September 1, 
1874. Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Education of the City of 
Chicago, 1873-4. Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Bos- 
ton ; from John D. Philbrics. Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner Report of the Committee on Drawing; 
from James R. Osgood & Co. The President's Report to tho Board of Re- 

Senis for the year ending June 30, 1874, University of Michigan. Report of 
le Superintendent of Public Instruction of New York, 1874. Annual Report 
of the President of Brown University. Prospectus of the Springfield Colleg- 
iate Institute; from M. C. Stebbins, A. M., Principal. Catalogue of Tuffs 
College. Circulars of information of the National Bureau of Education, Nos. 
3 and 4, Gen. John Eaton Commissioner. 
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Eclectic Educational Series: 

THE BEST; THE MOST POPULAR; THE CHEAPEST. 

HBLWBStl WILSON, HINKLE & CO., PUBLISHEES,!^^^^ 



READING AND SPELLING: McGuffey'sNew 
Eclectic Readers. Speller, and Charts ; De Wolfs 
Instructive Speller; Henlde's Test Speller; 
Leigh's Phonetic Readers ; The Phonic Read- 
er ; The Little Teacher. 

ARITHMETIC: Ray's Series; White's Graded 
School Series. 

ALGEBRA: Ray's Algebras; Schuyler's Com- 
plete Algebra. 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS : Ray's Plane and 
Solid Geometry, Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Analytic Geometry. Astronomy, Surveying and 
Navigation; Evans s School Geometry. 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION : Harrey's 
Grammars; Pinneo's Series; Pinneo's Guide to 
Composition. 

GEOGRAPHIES : Eclectic Series. 

HISTORY and CONSTITUTION: Venable's 
United States; Thalheimer's Ancient; An- 
drews' Constitution of the United States. 

SCHOOL MUSIC: Young Singers; Phillips's 
Day-School Singer. 



PENMANSHIP: Eclectic Copy-Books, Hand- 
Book, Primary- Book, Exercise- Book and Writ- 
ing-Cards. 

ELOCUTION: McGuffey's Speakers, Rhetor- 
ical Guide. High School Reader; Kidd's Elo- 
cution, Rhetorical Reader; Cole's Institute 
Reader; Hemans' Reader; Venable's School 
Stage. 

SCIENCE: Norton's Philosophy; Schuyler's 
Logic; Brown's Physiology. 

ECLECTIC CLASSICAL SERIES : Bartholo- 
mew's Latin Grammar and Latin Gradual. 



SCHOOL RECORDS 

Records. 



White's Registers and 



TEACHERS' MANUALS: The Examiner; 
Williams's Parser's Manual; Smart's Free 
Gymnastics ; Object Lessons ; Gow's Morals 
and Manners; Hailman's Kindergarten Cul- 
ture. 

ECLECTIC PENS : No. too, School Pen; No. 
aoo, Commercial Pen ; No. 300, Ladies' Pen : 
f 1.25 per gross. 



For complete Descriptive Circulars and Price-List address the Publishers. 



TILLINGHAST & MASON, 

Keep constantly on hand all kinds of 

School Books, Slates, 

INKS, PENS AND HOLDERS, PENCILS, 



Also, all kinds of 

Slaikero listed in Uu Public Ma 
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Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Plain, Fancy 
and SCHOOL STATIONERY. 

TEACHERS Supplied a< WHOLESALE PRICES 

SCHOOL REWARD CARDS AND TICKETS, 

All Styles and Prices. 

TlIXINeHAST & HASON, 

113 4* 115 Westminster St., Providence, JR. 1, 
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The changes introduced into the SECOND REVISED EDITION of our NATURAL HISTORY 
SERIES wore made at the suggestion of the lite Prcf. Agassiz, and relate mainly to the 
I otter- press accompanying the plates. 

The letter given in facsimile above is evidence that we have spared no pains to bring 
the "Series" up to the standard of the highest scientific excellence. No severer test could 
be applied than a close scrutiny by the great naturalist, whose uncompromising severity in 
all matters connected with his favorite science is well known. Hiving succeeded in satis- 
fying him, \\ will no doubt be conceded that we have given a most valuable aid to those 
teachers who cannot command the use of a collection of natural specimens, systematically 
arranged : — a boon which must be denied to most of them, at least for a long time to come. 

For particulars apply tp 

L. PRANQ * CO., Boston, Mass. 

Publishers of Prang's American Chromes, 

Prang's Natural History Series, etc. etc. 

illusvtratco OATALOQUft of our Publications sent to any address on receipt of Postage 
Stamp. 



Messrs. L. Prang & Co. tal^e pleasure in announcing to teachers 
and others interested in educational matters, that they have resolved 
to make their art tributary to the cause of education, and that they 
shall therefore pay more attention to educational publications in the 
future than they have done heretofore. Several new publications are 
now under consideration, and suggestions from competent parties will 
be received with pleasure, and will receive respectful attention. Com- 
munications from authors contemplating the publication of works for 
which Chromo-lithography can be made available, are likewise solicited. 

L. PRANG & CO., 

Boston, Mass. 



REWARDS OF MERIT, 

BOOK-MARKS, 

ALBUM CARDS. 

WALL TEXTS, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARDS. 

ETC. ETC. ETC. 

Prancs American Chromos 

WKRfi AWARDED 

THE MEDAL OF PROGRESS 



AT THE VIENNA WORLD'S FAIR, 

Beijujjjk* highest premium given in the deportment of CNgtao-lithography. 

f L 

/ «* t 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES sent grati* to ariy tddress, on receipt of 

postage-stamp. Apply to 

L. PRANG & CO., 

* Boston, Mass. 
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